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I'VE  SEEN  THRILLING  ^ 
PERFORMANCES,  MISS 
GOULD— BUT  NOTHING 
TO  MATCH  YOURS 
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SHORTAGE-CAMELS 
Ite,  SUIT  ME  BEST/  i 


I LEARNED  FROM  ^ 

r EXPERIENCE IUST  AS  I 

LEARNED  FROM  EXPERIENCE 
THAT  CAMEL  IS  THE 
k CIGARETTE  FOR  ME 
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SUMMER’S  over.  You’re  back  at  Maryland.  Perhaps  your  thoughts  are  still 
with  that  blond  lifeguard,  or  the  red-headed  secretary  in  the  next  office,  but, 
nevertheless,  you’re  back.  It’s  Fall  again  and  it’s  Maryland  as  before.  Some 
of  the  old  faithfuls  are  gone,  the  Boulevard’s  had  its  face  lifted,  the  bottle- 
scarred  “backroom”  of  the  Grill  is  gone;  but  it’s  still  the  same  campus  you  left 
in  June.  The  only  really  notable  additions  are  the  new,  eager  faces  of  the  fresh- 
men. To  them  we  dedicate  this  issue. 

The  coy  freshman  and  the  confident  senior  on  the  cover  are  Jean  Hagerman 
and  Harry  Groton.  Jean  is  a Hagerstown  lass  with  a definite  yen  for  dramatics. 
She  is  5'  6"  tall,  has  golden-brown  hair,  is  unattached  at  present,  and  likes  tall, 
curly-haired  men  who  must  “be  simply  oodles  of  fun.”  Harry  is  a K.A.  from 
Glencoe,  Md.  He  hopes  to  graduate  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  June. 
And,  oh  yes,  if  you  happen  to  meet  a cute  little  girl  from  the  Eastern  Shore, 
please  don’t  show  her  the  cover.  She’s  pinned  to  Harry. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN 

(ACCORDING  TO  FLORENCE 
KRETCHMER,  A JUNIOR) 

1.  Lo,  all  ye  miserable  sinners,  enter- 
ing through  the  Gate  of  Education  into 
the  Land  of  Knowledge,  hearken  unto 
my  words;  for  I have  dwelt  in  this  land 
for  many  months  and  mine  eyes  have 
witnessed  all  manner  of  folly  and  woe. 

2.  Verily  have  I tasted  of  the  bitter 
Fruit  of  Learning  and  drained  the  dregs 
of  the  Cup  of  Sleepless  Nights. 

3.  Gird  up  thy  loins,  my  sons,  and  take 
up  thy  rat  hat:  but  act  slowly  and  with 
exceeding  care  and  hearken  first  to  the 
council  of  a wiser  and  sadder  man  than 
thou : 

4.  Beware  thou  the  man  who  is  called 
Dean;  he  hath  a pleased  and  foolish 
look  but  he  concealeth  a serpent  in  his 
heart. 

5.  Avoid  him  when  he  speaketh  low 
and  his  lips  smileth;  he  smileth  not  for 
thee;  his  heart  rejoiceth  at  the  sight  of 
thy  youth  and  thine  ignorance. 

6.  He  will  smile  and  smile  and  work 
all  manner  of  evil  against  thee.  A wise 
man  shuns  the  Dean’s  Office,  but  the 
fool  shall  dwell  therein  forever. 

7.  Unto  all  things  there  is  a time: 
There  is  a time  to  speak  and  a time  to 
be  silent;  be  thou  like  unto  stone  in  the 
presence  of  thy  superiors,  and  keep  thy 
tongue  still  when  they  shall  call  for 
volunteers. 

8.  The  wise  man  searcheth  out  the  easy 
courses,  but  only  a fool  sticketh  out  his 
neck. 

9.  Know  thou  that  the  President  of  the 
University  is  a man  of  many  moods: 
When  he  looketh  pleased  and  his  words 
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are  like  honey,  the  wise  Freshman  seek- 
eth  him  out  and  praiseth  his  locks  and 
laugheth  much  at  his  jests: 

10.  But  when  he  moveth  with  great 
haste  and  the  sweat  standeth  on  his 
brow  and  he  curseth  under  his  breath, 
make  thyself  scarce. 

11.  The  Dining  Hall  Manager  is  an 
important  man  and  possesseth  much;  he 
is  the  keeper  of  many  good  things:  If 
thou  wouldst  have  thy  daily  nutriment 
and  avoid  the  pangs  of  hunger,  make 
him  thy  friend. 

12.  Look  thou  with  disfavor  upon  the 
newly  made  Senior;  he  prizeth  much  his 
Knowledge  and  is  proud  and  foolish;  he 
laugheth  and  joketh  much  with  the  Upper 


Classmen  and  looketh  upon  the  Fresh- 
man with  a frown. 

13.  He  prizeth  himself  above  all  things. 

14.  He  careth  for  much  praise  and 
flattery;  lend  him  thy  lucre  and  thy 
liquor  and  he  will  love  thee. 

15.  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a Senior 
scorned : He  walketh  with  a swagger 
and  regardeth  the  Freshman  with  a 
raised  eyebrow;  he  looketh  upon  his 
grade  with  exceeding  pleasure  and  lov- 
eth  submission  mightily. 

16.  Act  thou  lowly  unto  him  and  call 
him  sir  and  he  will  love  thee  yet  more. 

17.  Damned  be  he  who  standeth  first 
in  the  line  of  class  and  shortstoppeth  the 
tests  and  clincheth  the  A’s. 

18.  He  taketh  from  the  A and  B dish 
with  a heavy  hand  and  leaveth  thee  the 
C and  D part. 

19.  He  is  thrice  cursed  and  all  people, 
even  unto  the  Freshman,  will  revile  him 
and  spit  upon  him:  For  his  name  is 
called  Brain,  and  he  is  an  Abomination. 

20.  Know  thou  the  Big  Wheel,  but  trust 
him  not:  He  worketh  always  upon  a deal 
and  he  speaketh  confidentially. 

21.  He  knoweth  many  women  and  goeth 
into  town  every  night;  he  borroweth  all 
thy  money;  yea,  even  unto  thy  Subsist- 
ence Check. 

22.  He  promiseth  to  fix  thee  up,  but 
doth  it  not. 

23.  Bewai’e  thou  the  Professor,  for  he 
will  make  thee  sweat;  when  he  approach- 
eth  look  thou  on  the  ball;  he  loveth  to 
gloat  upon  thy  failure. 

24.  Keep  thou  out  of  his  sight  and  let 
him  not  know  thee  by  name:  For  he 
who  arouseth  the  wrath  of  the  Professor 
shall  go  many  times  unto  the  Chaplain. 


"I  don't  remember  your  name, 
but  your  breath  is  familiar.” 


THE  FRUSTRATING  FRESHMAN 

We  met  our  first  new  freshman  last 
week,  and  the  encounter  left  us  some- 
what perturbed.  He  was  a very  likeable 
chap,  but  it  was  obvious  he  had  been 
reading  too  many  books  on  college  life. 
We  had  scarcely  introduced  ourselves 
when  he  wanted  to  know  how  many  gold- 
fish we  had  consumed  during  our  forty 
odd  months  at  Maryland.  When  we 
blushingly  admitted  that  goldfish  were 
not  a part  of  our  diet,  his  respect  for  us 
lessened  notably.  It  was  his  next  ques- 
tion, however,  that  really  disturbed  us. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  mind 
pointing  out  “Joe  College”  to  him.  Still 
smarting  from  the  goldfish  inquiry,  we 
stammered  that  Joe  wasn’t  around  and 
hastily  made  our  retreat.  Since  then  we 
have  mentally  accused  each  one  of  our 
male  acquaintances  of  being  the  elusive 
Joe,  but  none  seem  to  quite  fill  the  bill. 
At  this  writing  we  have  taken  to  the  stu- 
dent directory,  but  as  yet  the  mysterious 
Joseph  has  escaped  our  probing  eyes. 

NICKLE  SHORTAGE 

We’ve  been  hearing  stories  all  sum- 
mer long  about  Ocean  City.  With  the 
slot  machine  disturbance  and  all,  things 
were  evidently  very  lively.  Most  of  the 
tales  are  rather  morbid  affairs  and  con- 
cern themselves  mainly  with  the  Beach 
Club,  the  Brass  Rail,  and  of  course  the 
Underwood  Hotel.  Probably  the  most 
fascinating  account  came  from  a young 
lady  who  had  apparently  spent  most  of 
her  vacation  there.  It  was  a long  dis- 
course about  the  night  that  Jackson’s 
ran  out  of  nickles,  and  how  the  coins  be- 
came so  in  demand  that  several  enter- 
prising lads  were  selling  them  for  a 
quarter  apiece.  We  don’t  have  space 
enough  to  give  any  of  the  rather  amus- 
ing details,  so  we  suggest  you  see  her 
for  further  information. 


EVENT  IN  KENT  COUNTY 
I witnessed  a curious  incident, 

At  a farmyard  funeral  here. 

A Rhode  Island  Red  jumped  up  on  the 
dead 

And  laid  an  egg  in  his  bier. 

WORKING  LATE 

There  is  nothing  so  deserted  as  a ma- 
gazine staff  during  the  summer.  For 
most  of  July  the  OLD  LINE  office  was 
completely  empty,  but  August  managed 
to  find  three  of  us  trying  valiantly  to 
meet  a September  deadline.  Due  to  one 
thing  or  another,  we  were  forced  to  do 
most  of  our  so-called  work  after  dark, 
and  as  a result  the  lights  often  burned 
far  into  the  night. 

Next  to  a magazine  staff  in  the  sum- 
mer, there  is  nothing  quite  so  deserted 
as  a magazine  office  at  night.  Our  only 
regular  visitors  were  a philosophical 
janitor  and  a thin,  grey  cat  who  took 
morbid  delight  in  curling  up  on  our 
freshly  typed  copy.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  campus  policemen  would  appear  and 
honor  us  with  gripping  accounts  of  life 
on  the  University  Police  Force. 

One  especially  hot  night  he  came  in 
and  whispered  in  a low  voice,  “Be  sure 
you  lock  up  when  you  leave.  I can’t  be 
too  careful  after  last  night.” 

It  was  only  too  apparent  that  he  wanted 
to  be  quizzed  about  “last  night”,  so  we 
countered  with  a naive,  “What  happened 
last  night?” 

“It’s  just  lucky  I was  on  my  toes,”  he 
began.  “It  must  have  been  about  three- 
thirty  when  I spotted  two  guys  pushing 
up  one  of  the  basement  windows  of  the 
Ad.  building.  I rushed  over  and  nabbed 
them  just  as  they  were  climbing  in.” 

“Lookin’  for  something?”  I asked  real 
sweet-like — “and  you  know  what  they 
said?”  We  admitted  we  didn’t. 

“They  said,  ‘We  just  wanted  to  see  if 
yearbooks  were  out  yet.’  ” 

We  locked  up  very  securely  that  night. 
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GIFFORD 
ICE  CREAM 

COMPANY 

★ 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1 :30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


MARYLAND 

BOOK 

EXCHANGE 


Seal  Jewelry 
(Class  Rings) 

★ 

Souvenirs 

★ 

Fountain  Pens 
★ 

7501 

Baltimore 

Avenue 


PURSUIT  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
DEPT. 

The  annual  reports  of  unusually  ambi- 
tious Daydodgers  continue  to  pour  in. 
This  year’s  crop  includes  two  train  com- 
muters from  Oakland,  a cyclist  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  a veteran 
from  Salisbury.  Incidently,  the  latter  re- 
ports that  this  is  his  second  year  at  the 
game  and  adds  that  he  is  the  only  per- 
son alive  who  has  written  a 500  word 
theme  on  the  Matapeake  ferry.  After  a 
short  investigation,  we  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  he  is  probably  right. 

RICHARD 

There  teas  a young  man  in  Bangor, 

Whose  name  no  man  could  ignore, 

At  the  sound  of  a rap, 

A quintuple  tap, 

He  invariably  opened  the  door. 

THE  SUB  PUB 

We’ve  just  been  thinking  about  the  new 
Temporary  Student  Union  Building,  it’s 
name  in  particular,  and  wishing  it  could 
be  called  the  PUBLIC  Union  Building, 
or  the  P-something-else  Union  Building 
instead.  Then  we  could  say,  “We’re  go- 
ing up  to  the  PUB,”  instead  of,  ”...  up 
to  the  SUB,  to  our  new  offices.” 


Consider  the  worm 

And  the  eyeview  he’s  planned  on. 
Tho  he  may  have  an  angle, 

He  has  no  leg  to  stand  on. 


WE  RECOMMEND  . . . 

Everyday  we  meet  people  who  have  all 
sorts  of  amusing  tales  to  relate.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  good  taste  (and 
censors)  we  dare  not  print  many  of  them. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  our  readers 

(Continued  on  p ge  2b) 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  CLOVERLEAF 
and  brand  name  on  the  stem 


No.  69 


First  phone,  IS 7J 

The  Kaywoodie  organization 
was  making  pipes  25  years  be- 
fore the  first  telephone,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  install  an 
office  telephone.  Established 
1851. 
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KAYWOODIE 
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Pot  Shape 
83.50 


KAYWOODIE 

bached  by  the  record 
s of  96  years'^- ^ 


The  KAYWOODIE  organization  was  estab- 
lished in  1851.  Generations  of  smokers  have 
enjoyed  relaxation  and  pleasure  from  our 
pipes,  with  advances  pioneered  by  KAY- 
WOODIE. KAYWOODIES  of  1947  provide 
greater  pleasure  than  ever.  Made  of  imported 
briar,  specially  selected  and  seasoned  by  us. 
At  dealers’.  KAYWOODIE 
Company,  New  York  and 
London.  630  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  Yrrk  20,  N.Y. 

Booklet  on  request. 

Copr.  1947 

DRINKLESS  KAYWOODIE  $3.50, 

SUPER-GRAIN  $5,  RELIEF-GRAIN  $7.50,  FLAME-GRAIN  $10, 
SILHOUETTE  $10,  MEERSCHAUM  LINED  $12.50, 
CONNOISSEUR  $15,  "n I N ETY- FIVER"  $20,  CENTENNIAL  $25. 


A boy-girl  story  with  a twist  . . . 

Jlo-ue  ^o&Jz  /! 

by  Art  Cosing 


S the  sluggish 
morning  bus 
moved  by, 
Tom  grasped 
the  bar  in  the 
open  door  and  half-pulled,  half-swung 
himself  inside.  “Hi,  sexy,”  he  said  to 
the  girl  seated  behind  the  driver. 

“Hi,  repulsive,”  replied  the  girl,  with- 
out looking  up.  Even  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  an  empty  bus  for  a backdrop, 
Kay  was  nice  to  look  at,  Tom  thought. 
He  saw  large  spirited  eyes,  slightly 
pouting  lips,  and  a superior  arrangement 
of  parabolic  curves  to  delight  artist  and 
mathematician  alike.  All  in  all,  Tom 
wasn’t  sorry  he’d  proposed  to  her  seven 
times. 


“Will  you  marry  me  this  morning, 
dreamboat?”  he  asked.  “Don’t  rush  your 
answer.” 

“No,”  Kay  said,  not  unpleasantly. 

“As  a favor  to  you,  I’ll  pretend  you 
didn’t  say  that.”  He  draped  his  grey 
flannel  suit  carelessly  on  the  seat  be- 
side her.  “I’ll  give  you  another  chance 
if — ” 

“Don’t  bother,”  she  said  fingering  a 
stray  red  lock  from  her  eye. 

“Think  it  over.  I warn  you,  I won’t 
ask  you  again  until  tomorrow.  Now, 
what  do  you  say?” 

“No.” 

Tom  shook  his  head.  “Did  you  ever 
see  such  a stubborn  woman,  Bill?” 

“Can’t  say  that  I have,”  replied  the 


driver,  talking  to  the  mirror  above  his 
head.  His  face  was  all  black  mustache 
and  friendly  eyes.  “Why  don’t  you 
marry  the  guy,  Kay?  He’s  not  a bad 
sort — for  a reporter.  You’ve  got  to  admit 
he  asked  you  nice-like.” 

Tom  answered  for  her.  “She’s  sore, 
that’s  the  trouble,  Bill.  I got  the  story 
on  the  big  hotel  robbery,  the  two  escaped 
convicts  that  rifled  the  safe  at  the  Bill- 
ington.  $50,000  robbery,  front  page. 
Banner  line  stuff.  I got  it.  It  was  her 
beat,  and  it’s  just  eating  her  soul.” 

“And  why  not?”  Kay  burst  forth,  and 
then  quickly  caught  herself.  “Bill,”  she 
said  with  exaggerated  calmness,  “You 
may  tell  Mr.  Tom  Shaw  for  me  that  I’m 
above  petty  professional  jealousy.”  Kay 
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pulled  a cigarette  from  a crumpled  pack 
and  put  it  between  her  lips.  “And  be- 
sides, I could’ve  gotten  that  story,”  she 
said  weakly,  while  struggling  with  a re- 
luctant match.  “I  could’ve  gotten  that 
story  if  I hadn’t  been  tricked  into  a wild 
goose  chase  to  the  Mayor’s  office.  Ex- 
clusive interview,  the  Mayor’s  secretary 
said  over  the  phone.  Exclusive  inter- 
view, hell ! I should  have  remembered 
the  Mayor’s  secretary  has  a lisp.  Damn 
these  matches!”  She  threw  down  the 
wilted  book.  “Well,  don’t  just  sit  there, 
‘Mr.  Secretary  to  the  Mayor.’  Give  me  a 
light.” 

Tom  retrieved  the  matches  from  the 
floor,  carefully  straightened  out  the  least 
abused  of  the  lot,  and  lit  her  shaking 
cigarette.  “Are  you  through  with  the 
wounded  Joan  Crawford  pose?”  he  asked. 

Kay  drew  deeply  on  her  cigarette  and 
tossed  her  head  back  a la  Bette  Davis. 

Tom  began  slowly.  “I’ll  take  you 
through  this  scene  once  more,  though  by 
now  you  should  be  able  to  quote  my  lines 
yourself.”  His  voice  was  held  back  at 
conversational  level,  but  each  word  ap- 
peared at  his  lips  as  though  inviting 
dispute.  “The  newspaper  business  is 
still  a man’s  game,  one  of  the  few  that’s 
left.  Sure,  I was  the  one  that  granted 
you  the  fake  interview  yesterday,  and 
it  was  yours  truly  on  those  other  stories 
last  month  too:  the  fire  at  the  Sherman, 
the  waiters’  strike  at  the  Carlton,  the 
suicide  at  the  Logan.  It  was  me,  all 
right.  I stole  ’em,  and  I promise  it’ll  be 
yours  truly  again  next  month  too,  and 
the  month  after  that  till  you  get  a little 
sense  into  that  lovely  head  of  yours.  I 
love  you,  you  little  fool,  and  I know  you 


love  me.  What  you  ought  to  be  doing  is 
marrying  me  and  forgetting  all  this  fool- 
ishness about  a career  and,  and” — Tom 
faltered — “give  me  a cigarette!” 

Kay  gave  him  the  crumpled  pack,  as 
Bill  suddenly  broke  into  violent  applause. 

“Thataway,  Tom,”  Bill  said.  “I’ve  got 
to  tell  the  wife  about  this  tonight.  Like 
I was  telling  her  just  the  other  day, 
‘Mae,’  I says,  ‘this  here  Tom  and  Kay 
are  really  crazy  about  each  other  but 
they — ” 

Tom  ignored  Bill’s  prattlings  and  ac- 
cepted Kay’s  proffered  cigarette  for  a 
light.  Steadying  her  hand  between  his 
own,  Tom  searched  her  face  for  a pro- 
longed moment.  “Thanks,”  he  said 
thickly. 

“Well,  sir,”  Bill  went  on  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  he’d  lost  his  audience  four 
blocks  back,  “ ‘well  sir,’  Mae  says 
‘Love’s  a funny  thing,  Bill.  Like  one  of 
your  bus  rides,  it’s  full  of  stops  and 
starts.’  Well,  maybe  so,  Mae,  I answered 
her,  but  what  do  you  do  when  the  motor 
stalls?” 

“Or  when  you  have  to  take  on  pass- 
sengers?”  Tom  added.  “Like  those  two 
up  ahead.” 

Bill  snapped  his  eyes  back  to  the  road 
just  in  time  to  bring  the  bus  to  a noisy 
halt  in  front  of  two  dark  men.  Tom 
couldn’t  help  noticing  how  much  both  re- 
sembled types  out  of  an  early  James 
Cagney  movie:  dark  suits,  thin-lipped, 
hands  in  pockets. 

Kay  watched  Tom  as  he  eyed  the  two 
newcomers  suspiciously.  Neither  of  the 
men  spoke.  They  paid  their  fares  si- 
lently and  walked  to  seats  in  the  rear  of 
the  bus.  Bill  moved  to  close  the  door. 


“Say  Bill,”  Tom  said  a bit  too  casually, 
“don’t  close  the  door.  You  might  as  well 
let  me  off  here.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  the  ‘Sentinel’ 
office  this  morning,  Tom?” 

Tom’s  voice  showed  annoyance.  “Sure, 
sure.  Just  let  me  off  here.” 

Kay  said  nothing  as  he  stepped  from 
the  bus. 

Outside  Tom  stood  motionless  and 
watched  the  bus  move  away  from  the 
curb.  As  it  rounded  the  corner  he  could 
see  Kay  bent  forward  and  talking  ani- 
matedly to  Bill.  Then  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Almost  immediately  Tom  pivoted  and 
raced  down  the  walk  toward  the  nearest 
house.  Taking  the  steps  three  at  a time, 
he  leaped  on  the  porch  and  rapped  hard 
on  the  door.  Soon  an  elderly  woman, 
still  busily  engaged  in  wrapping  a 
flowered  housecoat  about  herself,  un- 
locked the  safety  chain  and  placed  her 
head  cautiously  at  the  opening. 

Tom  spoke  rapidly  before  she  could 
protest.  He  knew  what  she  wanted  to 
say  anyway.  “I’m  from  the  police,  ” he 
lied  and  feigned  a swift  movement  to 
his  lapel.  “I  must  use  your  phone. 
Hurry,  woman,  open  up.”  Tom  had  no 
real  confidence  in  these  phony  dramatics, 
but  somehow  his  honest  urgency  must 
have  convinced  her.  The  door  fell  back. 

“The  phone’s  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
officer”  the  woman  directed.  “What’s 
the  matter?  Old  man  Fenley  drunk 
again?  Somebody  dead?” 

Tom  ignored  her  questions  and  brushed 
past  her  into  the  hall. 

A male  voice  called  from  upstairs, 
“Who’s  down  there,  Amy?” 

Tom  lifted  the  phone  and  dialed  police 
headquarters. 

“It’s  the  police,  Joe.  Somebody’s  been 
murdered.  Isn’t  that  what  you  said 
officer?” 

“Yeah,  yeah  sure,  that’s  what  I said. 
Hello.  Hello,  Sam.  Sam  this  is  Shaw. 
Now  listen!  The  two  escaped  convicts 
that  robbed  the  Hotel  Billington  are  on 
the  H ill ville  bus  coming  into  the  termi- 
nal now.  No  no,  I couldn’t  be  mistaken. 
I covered  the  story,  didn’t  I ? They  got 
on  at  Farragut  Street.  Sure,  be  down  in 
40  minutes.  Oh  yeah,”  Tom  added  as  an 
afterthought,  “they  had  a dame  with  ’em 
— yeah,  a dame — better  hold  her  too,  prob- 
ably their  gun  moll.”  Tom  smiled  gro- 
tesquely as  he  replaced  the  receiver. 

POLICE  CHIEF  WANAMAKER  was 
not  a large  man.  He  was  in  truth,  rather 
short  for  a cop  and  not  unconscious  of 
the  fact.  All  of  which  might  go  to  ex- 
plain his  booming  voice,  and  quick 
“Have  a seat,”  whenever  someone  above 
6 foot  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 
His  voice  was  especially  commanding 
today  when  a smiling  Tom  Shaw  entered 
his  office  accompanied  by  a sergeant. 

“Leave  the  door  open,  Shaw  ” he  said. 

Tom  ignored  the  implications  of  this 
remark  and  turned  all  his  attentions  to 


"He  does  look  like  George,  doesn't  he?" 

-Ski-U-Mah 
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scanning  the  ancient  office  furniture  for 
a suitable  prop.  He  settled  on  a tired 
leather  job  that  needed  only  water  to 
make  it  an  ideal  bird  bath.  The  sergeant, 
Tom  noticed,  had  taken  up  a casual 
position  near  the  door. 

The  conversation  began  nicely.  “I  have 
no  love  for  you  newshounds,  Shaw,  none 
whatsoever,”  the  Chief  said. 

“Especially  with  another  election  roll- 
ing around,  eh,  Chief?” 

Wanamaker  jerked  his  head  as  if  he’d 
been  slapped.  A drab  color  crept  into 
his  face. 

“You’d  be  wise  not  to  gamble  on  my 
good  nature,  Shaw.  The  support  of  your 
paper  can’t  buy  anything  here.  Don’t 
drive  me  to  ugliness.” 

“That’s  no  drive.  It’s  more  like  a putt.” 
Wanamaker  breathed  hard,  and  looked 
over  at  the  Sergeant.  The  face  of  the 
sergeant  was  a blank.  If  he  heard  any- 
thing, his  face  didn’t  show  it. 

“Is  it  true  you  phoned  the  desk  an 
hour  ago  ?” 

“More  like  40  minutes,  I’d  say.” 

“Is  it  true  that  you  claimed  to  have 
seen  the  Billington  robbers  ? ” 

“I  hope  for  your  sake,  Chief,  that  this 
inquisition  isn’t  leading  up  to  the  dis- 
closure that  you  have  let  those  men  get 
away.  If  you  have,  my  paper — ” 

The  Chief’s  skin  colored  still  further. 
It  wasn’t  often  that  he  had  to  listen  to  a 
speech  that  sounded  so  like  a succulent 
raspberry.  Who  did  this  reporter  think 
he  was  anyway — the  Commissioner? 

“Those  men  were  not  on  any  bus.  No 
such  Hillville  bus  as  you  describe  has 
even  entered  the  terminal.  My  men 
have  searched  every  incoming  and  out- 
going bus  for  the  last  half  hour. 

For  the  first  time,  Tom’s  face  looked 
worried.  He  thought  little  of  Wanamaker 
but  he  did  have  a healthy  respect  for 
police  routine.  It  was  completely  un- 
imaginative, but  thorough.  And  besides, 
a bus.  Who  could  lose  a bus?  “It's  in- 
sane! Insane!  I was  just  on  that  bus. 
Bill  was  driving.  Kay  sat — Kay!”  The 
name  suddenly  seemed  to  open  so  many 
doors.  “Kay,  of  course.  That’s  it.  That’s 
it.  She  was  wise  to  me,  the  little  fool! 
She’s  made  Bill  drive  that  bus  somewhere 
else.  The  little  fool!  Those  convicts  are 
armed  . . .” 

A phone  on  Wanamaker ’s  desk  began 
an  insistent  noise.  He  snatched  it  up 
irritably.  His  opening,  “Yes?”  was  more 
a challenge  than  it  was  a question.  A 
short  conversation  followed  in  which  the 
Chief  displayed  a completely  hidden  abil- 
ity: to  listen  silently. 

He  hung  up,  and  turning,  displayed  an 
ugly  arrangement  of  gold  and  porcelain 
for  Tom’s  inspection.  “It  was  your  pa- 
per. Congratulations.  Seems  the  circu- 
lation department  of  your  rag  is  holding 
both  escaped  convicts  for  us  under  a 
ton  of  newsprint  on  loading  platform 
No.  1.  Some  reporter — Kay  Williams,  I 


think  they  said — drove  the  convicts  in  a 
bus  right  into  the  arms  of  your  circu- 
lation boys.  Quite  a stunt  for  a girl! 
And  quite  a story  for  your  paper, 
wouldn’t  you  say?” 

“Yeah,”  Tom  said,  and  walked  toward 
the  door. 

“Hold  on,  Shaw!  You’re  not  going 
anywhere  for  a while  yet.  There’s  a 
small  charge  of  impersonating  an 
officer.” 

WHEN  KAY  ENTERED  Tom’s  cell 
the  following  morning,  she  found  him 
lying  on  his  back  drawing  little  effigies 
of  Chief  Wanamaker  on  the  wall  with  a 
copy  pencil.  The  latest  one  showed  the 
Police  Chief  burning  at  the  stake. 

“Remarkable  likeness,”  she  commented. 

He  sat  up  fast.  “Oh  that,  it’s  nothing 
really.  Wait  ’til  you  see  the  mural  I’m 
planning  for  the  winter  months.”  He 
made  motions  of  straightening  his  tie. 
“But  tell  me,  to  what  lucky  turn  of  fate 
do  I owe  this  visit?  An  interview?  Your 
paper  wants  an  interview  with  a despe- 
rate criminal  perhaps  ? A bum  reporter  ? 
A rejected  suitor?  I’m  your  man  in  any 
case.  What  questions  do  you  want  to 
ask?” 

“Oh  stop  feeling  so  sorry  for  yourself,” 
Kay  said.  “You’ll  be  free  in  an  hour. 
The  Chief  has  relented.  The  Commis- 
sioner called,  reminded  him  of  the  com- 
ing election  and  the  power  of  the  press, 
and  now  Wanamaker  loves  all  reporters 


and  wants  to  shake  your  hand.” 

Let  him  wait,  Tom  thought. 

“And  I’m  here,”  Kay  continued,  “to 
find  out  just  one  thing:  Do  you  still  love 
me?” 

Kay  had  anticipated  Tom’s  reaction. 
“Maybe  you’d  better  sit  down,”  he  said. 

Tom  moved  his  jacket  from  the  cot 
and  Kay  sat  down  beside  him. 

“I  had  to  beat  you  at  your  own  game,” 
Kay  said  finally.  “I  swore  you  wouldn’t 
high  pressure  me  out  of  the  ‘Sentinel.’ 
And  you  didn’t.” 

Tom  took  in  his  surroundings  a bit 
ruefully.  “No,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t.” 

“Well,”  Kay  went  on,  “this  morning 
I quit  the  paper.” 

“You  what?” 

“I  quit  the  ‘Sentinel’.  I handed  in  my 
resignation.” 

Tom  rose  from  the  cot  and  stood  above 
her.  “No  more  deadlines?”  he  asked,  un- 
believing. 

“No  more  deadlines,”  she  repeated 
dutifully. 

“No  more  copy?  No  more  by-lines?” 

“No  more  copy.  No  more — ” Kay 
paused. 

“Well?” 

“Well,  I’d  hoped  for  at  least  a small 
by-line  on  our  wedding  announcement,” 
she  informed  him. 

Tom  grinned.  “What  a pair  we  make!” 
he  said,  and  pulled  her  up  into  his  arms. 

The  End 


‘Okay,  I’ll  bet  you  all  of  Argentina  and  half  of  Australia  and 
I’ll  raise  you  my  last  pack  of  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum.” 


“It’s  no  bet,  Pal  — you  gotta  have  a sure  thing 
to  risk  your  last  pack  of  swell-tasting  Dentyne 
Chewing  Gum  ! For  my  money,  Dentyne  wins  on 
flavor  and  on  the  way  it  helps  keep  teeth  white.” 


Dentyne  Gum  — Made  Only  By  Adams 
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SehcL'iticut  cvhxH  ^Ute  ^ladlUio-n 


by  Shelly  Akers 


Maybe  we  did  need  a tradition, 
but  this  certainly  wasn't  the  one. 


/HE  whole 
thing  was  a 
mistake.  Any- 
body that  re- 
members will 
tell  you  that.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
unfortunate  incidents  that  we  all  try  to 
forget  as  soon  as  possible. 

I guess  it  never  would  have  happened 
in  the  first  place  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a 
certain  history  professor  up  the  hill.  He 
was  new  at  Maryland,  and  although  he 
seemed  to  like  us  fairly  well,  he  was  al- 
ways griping  about  the  fact  that  we 
didn’t  have  a real,  good,  old-fashioned 
tradition. 

Personally,  I could  take  traditions  or 
leave  them  alone;  they  don’t  bother  me 
that  much.  In  fact,  I think  most  of  the 
students  felt  the  same  way.  But  this 
professor  kept  on  griping  until  finally  the 
DIAMONDBACK  got  the  word.  They 
immediately  started  writing  editorials  and 
publishing  a lot  of  cartoons  in  which  a 
little  man  named  “Tradition”  tried  to 
scale  high  walls  around  Maryland. 

With  the  DIAMONDBACK  and  the 
professor  both  sounding  off  at  every  op- 
portunity, it  wasn’t  long  before  a his- 
tory major  got  up  in  SGA  meeting  and 
made  a motion  for  the  establishment  of 
a “Tradition  Committee”  to  correct  what 
he  described  as  a “genuinely  unhealthy 
situation.”  Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  presi- 
dent of  SGA  had  very  little  to  do  with 


traditions.  He  admitted  they  had  their 
place  in  the  tunnel,  but  otherwise  he 
left  them  strictly  alone.  However,  with 
all  the  publicity  this  idea  had  been  get- 
ting he  figured  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  ap- 
point a committee  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I forget  just  who  was  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  it’s  probably  just  as  well.  Any- 
way, whoever  they  were,  they  went  off 
into  a huddle  for  a couple  of  weeks  and 
most  of  us  forgot  all  about  them.  Then 
one  Tuesday  night  there  they  were  in 
SGA  meeting,  all  excited  about  their 
big  plan.  They  waited  until  the  meeting 
was  almost  over,  and  then  they  got  up 
and  announced  that  starting  next  month 
Maryland  would  hold  an  annual  turtle 
race  in  the  stadium  with  one  turtle 
representing  each  campus  organization. 
They  went  on  to  explain  that  it  would  be 
a unique  tradition  and  at  the  same  time 
one  that  would  strengthen  school  spirit. 

It  went  over  like  a lead  balloon. 

But  we  had  asked  for  it  so  nobody 
raised  much  of  a kick.  The  fraternities 
in  general  were  pretty  indifferent  to  the 
whole  scheme,  and  most  of  us  planned 
to  just  pick  up  a turtle  a day  or  so 
ahead  of  time  and  that  would  be  it. 
Well,  about  two  weeks  before  the  race  a 
rumor  started  around  that  the  Phi  Kaps 
were  importing  a special  turtle  all  the 
way  from  Florida  in  hopes  of  winning 
the  race  and  walking  off  with  the  big 
trophy  which  the  SGA  had  bought  for 
the  occasion. 
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THAT  DID  IT.  Immediately  every 
fraternity  on  the  campus  determined 
that  they  were  going  to  win  the  cup. 
Like  the  rest,  we  called  all  our  pledges 
down  to  the  house  and  sent  them  off  to 
Paint  Branch  in  search  of  turtles.  They 
disappeared  for  about  three  hours  and 
when  they  returned  they  had  five  of  the 
saddest  looking  turtles  you’d  ever  want 
to  see.  We  felt  pretty  discouraged  about 
the  whole  lot,  but  we  put  them  in  a box 
in  the  back  yard  and  decided  to  run  a 
sort  of  elimination  race  the  next  day. 

I could  say  that  we  were  up  bright 
and  early  the  next  morning,  but  actually 
it  must  have  been  about  nine-thirty 
when  we  heard  the  turtles  out  back 
hissing  and  spitting  something  awful. 
We  figured  that  some  other  fraternity 
must  be  trying  to  kidnap  them,  so  about 
fifteen  of  us  went  rushing  down  in  our 
pajamas.  The  turtles  were  still  in  their 
box,  the  five  of  them  all  crowded  in  one 
corner,  but  there  in  the  other  corner  was 
“Sebastian.”  Of  course  at  the  time  none 
of  us  knew  it  was  “Sebastian.”  All  we 
saw  was  a black  and  orange-colored 
turtle  with  devilish-looking  red  eyes.  He 
really  wasn’t  too  impressive  to  look  at, 
but  I guess  every  one  of  us  knew  at 
once  that  he  was  the  one. 

We  put  him  in  a separate  box  and  by 
two  that  afternoon  we  were  so  taken 
with  him  that  we  released  the  other  five. 
Incidently,  three  of  those  five  turtles 


were  later  captured  and  entered  in  the 
race,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  all  three  re- 
fused to  run  when  they  saw  “Sebastian.” 

After  a couple  of  days,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  although  “Sebastian” 
wasn’t  the  fleetest  turtle  in  the  world,  he 
was  certainly  one  of  the  steadiest.  Once 
he  started  moving  he  just  never  stopped. 
Since  the  race  was  to  be  all  the  way 
around  the  track,  we  figured  that  we  had 
a pretty  good  chance.  We  spent  every 
afternoon  training  him,  and  there  were 
always  quite  a few  spectators.  I noticed 
two  fellows  especially  who  were  always 
there  watching  “Sebastian”  and  taking- 
notes  on  his  speed  and  endurance. 

We  were  all  a little  suspicious  of 
them,  until  finally  one  day  they  came 
around  and  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  “book”  the  big  race.  They  had 
a list  of  all  the  entries,  and  “Sebastian” 
was  quoted  at  14-1.  This  made  us  a 
little  sore  at  first,  but  then  we  realized 
that  maybe  this  would  be  a chance  to 
make  a little  extra  money.  The  two 
favorites  were  the  Phi  Kap’s  Florida 
Fighter  at  5-2  and  KA’s  Sir  Hot  Foot  at 
3-1.  We  had  all  heard  about  Florida 
Fighter,  but  this  was  the  first  any  of  us 
knew  about  Sir  Hot  Foot.  Accordingly, 
we  called  the  pledges  together  and  sent 
them  out  to  learn  the  story  on  the  KA’s 
entry. 

Well,  they  found  out  all  right,  and 
the  news  didn’t  make  us  any  too  happy. 
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But  I guess  in  order  to  explain  the  KA’s 
scheme.  I’d  better  tell  you  a little  more 
about  the  race  itself. 

As  I said  before,  the  distance  was 
once  around  the  track  or  a quarter  of  a 
mile.  Boards  had  been  set  up  on  either 
side  of  the  track  in  order  to  keep  the 
turtles  on  their  course,  and  the  judges  of 
the  race  announced  that  each  turtle 
would  be  allowed  one  “nudger.”  The 
function  of  the  “nudger”  was  to  walk  be- 
hind his  turtle  and  keep  him  moving  by 
gently  tapping  him  with  a short  stick. 
You  were  allowed  to  nudge  your  turtle 
all  you  wanted  provided  you  didn’t  push 
him. 

It  was  in  this  nudging  business  that 
KA  had  the  advantage.  They  discovered 
that  if  they  lit  the  end  of  a stick  and 
held  it  close  to  “Sir  Hot  Foot”  he  would 
practically  fly  around  the  course.  As 
soon  as  we  found  out  about  their  plan,  we 
tried  the  same  stunt  on  “Sebastian;”  but 
instead  of  moving  faster,  he  let  out  an 
angry  hiss  and  closed  up  altogether.  I 
guess  he  was  pretty  insulted  at  receiving 
such  treatment,  because  he  didn’t  come 
out  again  for  almost  four  hours. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE  the  race  we  de- 
cided that  it  wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea  to 
take  “Sebastian”  over  to  the  stadium 
and  let  him  get  accustomed  to  the  track. 
The  Phi  Delts  were  there  with  their 
Bucephalus  and  also  the  Sigma  Chi’s 
with  a huge  copper-colored  turtle  named 
Greased  Lightning.  He  hadi  a Milton 
Caniff  drawing  of  Burma  on  his  shell, 
and  he  looked  real  impressive. 

“Sebastian”  wasn’t  at  all  pleased  to  see 
the  other  turtles  and,  as  usual,  closed  up. 
We  could  hear  him  inside  his  shell  hiss- 
ing and  pouting  to  himself,  but  finally 
he  calmed  down  and  came  out.  We  start- 
ed him  around  the  track  and  although 
he  stayed  in  low  gear  most  of  the  way 
he  did  very  well  considering  the  fact 
that  we  hadn’t  done  any  nudging. 

The  Phi  Delts  meanwhile  were  work- 


ing on  the  theory  that  Bucephalus  was 
ticklish,  and  they  had  a small  feather 
tied  on  the  end  of  their  stick.  However, 
this  only  irritated  Bucephalus  and  he 
spent  all  his  time  twirling  around  and 
snapping  at  the  feather. 

Our  bookie  friends  were  present  and 
since  most  of  us  had  quite  a bit  on 
Sebastian  we  went  over  to  check  on  his 
odds.  He  had  dropped  to  9-1,  but  Sir 
Hot  Foot  was  down  to  3-2.  They  also 
told  us  about  a dark  horse  entry  of  the 
engineers’  called  Potentiometer  about 
which  they  had  been  able  to  discover  very 
little.  However,  since  quite  a few  engi- 
neers were  betting  on  him,  they  had  him 
quoted  at  5-1.  By  this  time,  Sebastian 
was  starting  to  hiss  at  Greased  Lightn- 
ing and  becoming  pretty  unruly,  so  we 
decided  to  call  it  a day.  We  put  him  in 
the  fraternity  safe  for  the  night  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  treasurer. 

Everyone  was  out  at  the  stadium  early 
the  next  day  although  post  time  wasn’t 
until  2:30.  There  must  have  been  thirty 
turtles  out  there,  all  painted  up  and  ap- 
parently eager  to  go.  We  knew  Sebas- 
tian wouldn’t  be  pleased  at  seeing  so 
many  opponents,  so  we  kept  him  in  his 
box  until  just  befoi’e  the  race. 

Finally,  however,  the  time  came,  and 
with  every  guy  in  the  fraternity  trying 
to  pat  him  on  the  back,  we  took  Sebas- 
tian over  and  placed  him  on  the  starting 
line  along  with  the  other  entries.  The 
starting  judge  raised  his  gun,  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  the  big  race  was  on. 

We  all  sort  of  hoped  that  Sebastian 
might  get  the  break  but  instead  the 
engineers’  Potentiometer  was  off  like  a 
shot.  In  fact  within  thirty  seconds,  he 
had  a good  hundred-foot  lead.  The  only 
catch  was  that  his  shell  was  still  closed ! 
Now,  I don’t  claim  to  be  an  authority  on 
turtles,  but  I do  know  they  can’t  run  with 
their  shells  closed. 

Nevertheless,  Potentiometer  was  mov- 
ing right  along.  Everybody  was  booing 


"I  don't  remember  your  name, 
but  your  fuzz  is  familiar." 


and  yelling,  but  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  Then  all  at  once  Potentiometer 
stopped,  made  sort  of  a whirring  noise, 
and  started  back  even  faster  than  he  had 
come.  The  other  turtles  were  all  plodding 
along  together  in  a big  group,  and  when 
they  saw  Potentiometer  heading  back,  it 
scared  the  daylights  out  of  them.  Every 
one  of  them  closed  up  tight.  Potentio- 
meter came  crashing  into  their  midst, 
stopped,  and  then  . . . blew  up! 

YES,  THAT’S  JUST  what  happened. 
One  second  he  was  there  making  that 
funny  whirring  noise  and  the  next  sec- 
ond there  was  nothing  but  springs,  gears, 
and  bits  of  turtle  shell.  Naturally,  as 
soon  as  the  fans  saw  that  Potentiometer 
had  been  a mechanical  turtle,  they  start- 
ed to  boo  and  razz  the  engineers  until 
finally  the  whole  group  was  forced  to 
flee. 

With  all  the  entries  closed  up,  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  start  the  race  over; 
so  after  much  confusion  we  got  them  all 
lined  up  and  the  race  began  again.  This 
time  the  start  was  fairly  good  except 
for  Printers  Ink,  the  DIAMONDBACK 
entry.  He  had  remained  closed  when  he 
had  been  placed  on  the  starting  line,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  his  handlers  had 
pointed  him  in  the  wrong  direction. 

As  a result,  when  the  unsuspecting 
turtle  finally  did  decide  to  venture  forth, 
he  received  a very  brutal  blow  on  the  top 
of  his  head  from  the  stick  of  his  “nud- 
ger” who  was  rapping  very  vigorously 
on  what  he  thought  was  the  stern  of 
his  entry.  The  poor  turtle  was  out  cold 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  DIAMOND- 
BACK  editor  and  three  feature  writers 
eventually  revived  him,  but  by  that  time 
it  was  too  late. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  turtles  had 
started  off  as  before  in  a big  friendly 
group.  They  were  all  hissing  and  bump- 
ing against  one  another,  but  actually  I 
think  they  were  having  a very  good  time. 
The  only  exception  was  Sebastian.  He 
obviously  felt  that  the  rest  were  far  be- 
neath him,  and  accordingly  he  stayed 
about  three  feet  behind  them  letting  out 
angry  snorts  every  few  minutes. 
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By  this  time  the  people  in  the  stands 
had  grown  rather  restless,  and  since  most 
of  them  had  their  money  on  Sir  Hot 
Foot,  they  were  all  yelling  at  the  KA’s  to 
start  the  “heat  treatment.”  The  KA’s 
were  only  too  eager  to  comply  and  soon 
had  a lighted  stick  which  they  handed  to 
their  “nudger.”  He  placed  it  gingerly 
behind  Sir  Hot  Foot’s  right  hind  leg,  and 
sure  enough  the  turtle  started  off  at  a 
terrific  rate  (for  a turtle).  The  stands 
let  out  a roar  of  approval,  and  the  “nud- 
ger” turned  and  made  a dramatic  bow  to 
the  cheering  crowds.  He  should  never 
have  made  that  bow.  For  as  he  did,  his 
lighted  stick  touched  the  shell  of  the  un- 
wary Sir  Hot  Foot. 

Within  five  seconds  the  turtle’s  entire 
shell  was  aflame,  and  within  five  more 
seconds  at  least  a hundred  KA’s  were  on 
the  scene  all  throwing  water  on  Sir  Hot 
foot,  the  spectators  and  themselves. 

It  was  all  in  vain. 

The  trouble  was  that  Sir  Hot  Foot’s 
brightly  painted  shell  had  been  coated 
with  a highly  inflammable  shellac,  and 
the  lighted  stick  had  touched  it  off. 


Now,  not  being  a turtle  myself,  I 
wouldn’t  know  exactly  how  Sir  Hot  Foot 
felt  with  his  roofing  ablaze,  but  I do 
know  that  it  definitely  dampened  any 
ideas  he  had  about  winning  the  race. 
The  KA’s  and  many  of  the  fans  were 
pretty  broken  up  over  this  catastrophe, 
and  when  some  wise  guy  made  a crack 
about  Sir  Hot  Foot  burning  out  early , 
they  presented  him  with  a punch  on  the 
jaw. 

The  fire  evidently  interested  the  rest  of 
the  turtles  because  they  all  crowded 
around  the  unfortunate  Sir  Hot  Foot 
offering  sympathetic  hisses.  However, 
much  to  our  relief,  Sebastian  kept  right 
on  moving  and  soon  had  an  impressive 
ten-foot  lead. 

Then  suddenly,  from  out  of  nowhere 
came  Mighty  Midget.  She  was  one  of 
these  ten  cent  store  turtles  that  aren’t 
much  bigger  than  a half  dollar,  but  she 
passed  Sebastian  like  he  was  standing 
still.  In  fact,  he  was  standing  still,  but 
when  he  saw  her  go  by,  he  set  out  in  hot 
pursuit.  Mighty  Midget  was  followed  by 
the  very  excited  Cosmopolitan  Club  who 


Brotherly  Love 


Nothing  had  changed  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  same  cop  on  the 
corner  and  the  same  cab  driver 
hustling  for  customers  squeezed 
the  three  years  into  yesterday.  The 
sweet  nostalgia  of  the  old  days 
swept  through  him,  and  he  al- 
most felt  happy  again,  but  the  rea- 
lization that  something  had  chang- 
ed brought  his  mind  to  a sober 
mood.  Yes,  he  had  changed,  even 
if  everything  else  was  the  same. 
Over  and  over  he  kept  thinking  of 
what  he  would  say  at  the  club. 
The  situation  was  impossible,  but 
this  was  his  last  resort.  No  doubt 
everyone  had  heard  about  him, 
though  he  had  been  away  these 
three  years.  And  now,  penniless 
and  alone,  he  was  coming  back. 

As  he  entered  the  club,  Charles, 
the  doorman,  looked  at  him  as  if 
some  dark  shadow  from  the  past 
had  returned,  and  then  too  late  he 
remembei-ed.  Charles  remembered 
the  fellow  who  had  been  involved 
in  all  the  scandals  and  whose  close 
association  with  the  club  had  given 
it  a bad  name.  He  exiled  himself  to 
spare  the  humiliation  of  being  os- 
tracized, and  now,  when  the  affair 
was  completely  forgotten,  he  had 
returned. 

The  inside  hasn’t  changed  much 
either,  he  thought,  as  he  looked 


• Irwin  Weisman 

for  the  game  room.  When  he 
opened  the  door,  all  eyes  seemed  to 
focus  on  him  and  he  knew  how 
everyone  felt.  At  a table  in  the 
corner  were  his  old  business  part- 
ners, who  were  probably  hurt  hard- 
est by  the  scandal,  yet  in  this  des- 
perate hour,  he  felt  sure  that  they 
would  understand.  He  sat  down  in 
the  empty  chair  next  to  them  and 
all  of  his  rehearsed  speeches  were 
forgotten  as  he  pleaded  for  another 
chance.  He  asked  for  money  to  go 
to  South  America,  where  he  could 
start  life  over  again,  without  a 
black  memory  haunting  him  It 
was  the  same  answer  he  got,  as  in 
all  the  telegrams  they  had  rejected 
from  him.  Well,  it’s  all  over  now, 
he  thought.  He  arose  and  in  an 
ironic  gesture,  his  partners  helped 
him  put  on  his  coat.  A fitting  end, 
he  thought. 

The  obituary  column  carried  a 
small  article  in  the  morning  edition 
of  a suicide  near  Central  Park 
West  with  no  identification  having- 
been  made.. 

At  police  headquarters  chat 
morning,  the  desk  sergeant  made 
his  report  to  the  Captain  about  the 
suicide.  “Captain,  sometimes  I 
can’t  figure  these  suicides  out.  the 
guy  had  three  hundred  dollar  bills 
crumpled  in  his  coat  pocket.” 


had  entered  her  as  a joke,  but  now  rea- 
lized that  she  had  a very  good  chance  of 
winning. 

SO  THERE  THEY  were— Sebastian 
and  Mighty  Midget — fighting  it  out,  al- 
though actually  there  wasn’t  much  fight- 
ing. Sebastian  was  plodding  along  as 
usual,  and  Mighty  Midget  was  scamper- 
ing around  him.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  seen  a turtle  scamper,  but  that’s 
exactly  what  she  was  doing.  I knew 
Sebastian  must  be  awfully  sore,  but  he 
certainly  wasn’t  showing  it.  He  just 
kept  his  jaw  set  good  naturedly  and  kept 
plodding. 

We  all  knew  that  it  would  take  a mir- 
acle to  beat  Mighty  Midget,  but  we  kept 
hoping  and  hoping  until  finally  about 
three  feet  from  the  finish  line,  it  hap- 
pened. 

Mighty  Midget  had  frisked  almost  up 
to  the  line,  but  feeling  playful,  she  had 
gone  back  to  taunt  the  slow-moving  Se- 
bastian. She  was  frisking  around  just 
in  front  of  him,  when  all  at  once  Sebas- 
tian stuck  out  his  neck  and  very  calmly 
snapped  off  Mighty  Midget’s  right  leg. 
Then  with  a disdainful  look  at  his  help- 
less opponent,  he  threw  up  his  head  and 
lumbered  on  across  the  finish  line. 

At  this,  all  hell  really  did  break  loose! 
The  girls  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  were 
all  crying  and  calling  us  unladylike 
names;  we  were  searching  frantically 
for  our  bookie  friends;  and  Sebastian 
was  contentedly  gnawing  on  Mighty  Mid- 
get’s right  leg. 

It  was  hardly  the  sort  of  finish  any- 
body expected  and  certainly  not  a popu- 
lar one. 

The  DIAMONDBACK  devoted  two 
paragraphs  to  Printer’s  Ink’s  accident, 
three  paragraphs  to  Sir  Hot  Foot’s  con- 
flagration, one  to  the  “unsportsmanlike” 
engineers,  and  exactly  four  lines  to  Se- 
bastian’s victory. 

Everybody  tried  to  forget  the  unfor- 
tunate affair,  and,  when  the  time  for  the 
“tradition”  came  around  again,  they  had 
succeeded.  In  fact,  the  only  reminder 
that  is  left  is  a picture  on  the  wall,  at 
our  fraternity  house.  It  is  of  a very 
ordinary-looking  turtle,  but  in  his  mouth 
he  has  what  looks  strangely  like  another 
turtle’s  leg. 

Yes,  the  whole  thing  was  a mistake. 

THE  END 


UNDERSTATEMENT  OF  THE 
WEEK  DEPARTMENT 

The  twelfth  line  on  page  82  of  Charles 
E.  O’Rourke’s  “Mechanics  of  Fluid” 
reads:  “The  preceding  factors  govern  the 
design  of  ships  and  similiar  vessels.  Ex- 
cept for  submarines,  sinking  is  unde- 
sirable ...” 
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Al  Bowers  is 
Greenstreet's 
No.  1 fan  . . . 


9 Say  what  you  will,  I think  Sidney 
Greehstreet  is  the  finest  actor  Hollywood 
has  produced — in  the  300  pound  weight 
class,  Of  course.  Andy  Devine’s  not  bad. 
Neither  is  Edward  Arnold.  But  give 
me  Sidney  every  time.  Yessir,  give  me 
Sidney. 

Saw  Sidney  the  other  night  in  a fine 
picture.  “The  Hucksters”  it  was.  Fine 
picture!  My  boy  Sidney  stole  the  show. 
When  he  spit  on  that  table  I thought 
I’d  die  . . . 

When  I left  the  theater  I saw  a long 
line  in  the  lobby.  Thought  sure  it  must 
be  something  for  Sid.  But  no!  it  was 
people  waiting  to  sign  a gold  scroll  for 
Clark  Gable.  Yeah,  he  was  in  “The 
Hucksters”  too.  The  idea  of  the  scroll, 
as  I got  it,  was  to  thank  this  guy  Gable 
for  remaining  such  an  all  around  good 
fellow  and  to  ask  him  please  to  see  if  he 
couldn’t  find  it  in  his  heart  to  re-release 
‘Gone  With  the  Wind”  so  that  we,  his 
humble  fans,  might  again  feast  our  hun- 
gry eyes  on  his  overlarge  ear  lobes. 
Phooey!  Give  me  Sid  anytime. 

I fixed  ’em,  though.  Ignoring  my  man 
Sidney  for  this  guy  Gable.  I fixed  ’em, 
all  right. 

I signed  their  scroll,  sure,  but  I signed 
names  like  Ben  Dover,  0.  Gimmesid,  Dan 
Druff,  Jim  Nasium,  Mrs.  Nussbaum, 
Pierre  Phaffoofnick,  and  even  your  Dr. 
Hank  Candysnatcher. 

That’s  the  way  we  Bowers’  are.  Loyal. 


REASON  FOR  RECLINING 
A fabulous  farmer  uamed  Philo, 
Sipped  quite  a bit  from  his  silo. 
He  said  with  a grin. 

As  it  ran  down  his  chin, 
“When  I finish,  I'd  better  lilo." 


There  I Was  . . 

O ♦>  ■ t 

Spot  Interviews  with  People  You  Know 


Scott  Stilson  is  worried 
about  a dream  . . . 


@ It’s  hell,  I’m  telling  you.  I’m  sure  Bar- 
bara thinks  I’m  crazy  and  I’m  not  sure 
she’s  wrong.  It’s  hell.  That’s  what 
it  is. 

I've  had  this  dream  now  for  three  or 
four  months,  three  or  four  months  off 
and  on.  It’S  always  the  same  dream  too. 
Sometimes  I’m  a sailor;  sometimes  I’m 
an  aviator.  Then  again  I may  be  my- 
self, but  always  I’m  lying  bn  a beach  in 
ihe  south  spas,  just  gaining  conscious- 
ness.. I’ve  been  torpedoed,  you  under- 
stand, or  been  in  an  air,  tvra^h  at  sea, 
and  there  I am,  washed  up  on  the  shore. 
I never  have  to  wait  very  long  either.  I 
lie  there  only  a minute,  when  out  of  the 
jungle  just  like  clockwork  steps  this  lus- 
cious, this  magnificent  babe — sarong  and 
all.  She’s  smiling.  I’m  smiling  We’re  both 
smiling.  She  slinks  closer.  Hmmm-mmm! 

Then  it  happens!  I turn  to  her  and 
growl,  “G’wan  back,  and  send  down  the 


Queen!”  It’s  ME  talking;  I know  it’s 
me.  I don’t  want  to  say  it.  I just  do. 
1 wake  up  cursing  myself. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  months, 
like  I told  you.  And  each  night  no  matter 
how  hard  I try — and  believe  me,  I strug- 
gle— I always  turn  to  her  and  growl, 
“G’wan  back,  and  send  down  the  Queen!” 
But  last  Tuesday  was  the  clincher.  Last 
Tuesday  this  dream  went  too  far. 

•I  had  a date  with  Barbara.  You  know 
B'at’bara.  I was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  We  were  going  to  the 
Statler.  I’d  had  a long  day,  and  I guess 
I sorta  dozed  a second,  ’cause  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  there  she  was,  smiling, 
coming  down  the  steps  toward  me.  I 
slapped  both  hands  over  my  mouth  hard 
— But  it  was  too  late.  “G’wan  back,  and 
send  down  the  Queen!”  I blurted  out. 

It  was  no  good  to  tell  her  about  my 
dgeam.  She’s  been  eying  me  suspiciously 
evetf  since. 


Bobby  Hudson 
buys  d.ves> 
coke  . . . 

9 I like  cokes,  but  these  coke  machines 
throw  me  every  time.  The  other  day  1 
went  up  to  the  machine  with  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  six  cokes.  I should 
have  known  I’d  never  get  them. 

I put  my  nickel  in  the  slot,  pulled  up 
the  door,  took  out  my  coke,  and  snapped 
off  the  cap. 

Then  I put  my  nickel  in  the  slot,  pull- 
ed up  the  door,  took  out  the  cap,  and 
snapped  off  my  coke. 

Next,  I put  my  nickel  in  the  slot,  pull- 
ed up  the  coke,  took  out  the  cap,  and 
snapped  off  the  door. 

I dropped  the  cap  in  the  coke,  pulled 
up  the  nickel,  took  out  the  door,  and 
snapped  off  the  slot. 

I was  running  out  of  nickels,  so  I 
went  over  to  the  coin  changer,  put  my 
lever  in  the  dime,  pulled  down  the  nickel 
and  took  out  the  slot.  Then  I went  back 
to  the  coke  machine,  put  the  door  in  the 
coke,  pulled  up  the  cap,  took  out  the  slot, 
and  snapped  off  my  nickel. 


Then  I put  another  dime  in  the  cap, 
pulled  down  the  slot,  dropped  in  a lever, 
pulled  up  the  nickel,  took  out  a door, 
and  snapped  off  the  coin  changer.  That 
was  enough.  I put  the  coin  changer  back 
on  the  wall  and  headed  for  the  Grill. 


Bobby  Ostermayer 
gives  up 
crosswords  . . . 

• On  my  first  night  at  the  KD  house  I 
was  given  the  tower  room,  which  is  right 
above  the  front  door.  “What  a nice  little 
loom,’’  I thought  to  myself,  “comfortable 
and  quiet” — little  did  I know. 

For  a whole  week  I enjoyed  the  peace 
and  solitude  of  my  new  found  home — and 
then  it  happened!  Beanhead  arrived  in 


Bill  Evans 
has  a 

system  . . . 

# People  are  always  telling  me  they 
can’t  get  up  in  the  morning.  “I  can’t 
get  up  in  the  morning,  Bill,”  they  say. 
I sympathize  with  them.  I know  what  it 
is.  But  I also  know  it’s  all  in  the  mind. 

What  you’ve  got  to  do  is  develop  a 
system  like  I did,  I tell  them. 

Nobody  likes  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 
You’ve  got  to  kid  yourself  into  throwing 
back  those  covers.  You’ve  got  to  trick 
yourself  into  that  first  step  that’ll  put 
you  vertical  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  For 
that  you  need  a system. 

Nothing  complicated,  mind  you.  Just 
something  foolproof,  something  with  guts 
— in  short,  one  like  mine. 

Now  Pm  not  saying  my  system  will 
work  for  everybody.  A lot  of  people  lis- 
ten to  it  and  say  they  prefer  their  own — 
too  revolutionary,  they  say.  But  you 
judge  for  yourself. 

I begin  by  setting  my  clock  half  an 
hour  fast.  Then  I set  the  alarm  fifteen 
minutes  early,  according  to  real  time, 
which  really  makes  it  fifteen  minutes 
late  according  to  clock  time.  So  now, 
when  it  rings  and  I look  at  the  clock  it 


College  Park.  It  just  so  happened  that 
Beanhead’s  girl  lived  in  the  KD  house 
too.  The  usual  methods  of  calling  for 
your  date  were  too  conventional  for 
Beanhead.  In  a great  loud  voice  that 
I’m  sure  could  be  heard  clearly  up  at 
Annie  A.  Beanhead  would  scream  for 
his  date— “PAT-TEEE!”  When  I first 
heard  it  I was  deeply  absorbed  in  my 
crossword  puzzle.  I was  trying  to  think 
of  a two-letter  word  for  “disestablish- 
mentarianism,”  when  suddenly  I heard 
“the  voice.”  I immediately  forgot  my 
two-letter  word  and  flew  to  the  window. 

“B.O.,”  the  voice  boomed — that’s 
“Hello,  how  are  you?”  in  English.  After 
he  greeted  me  he  again  began  yelling, 
“PAT-TEE.”  Finally  after  half  an 
hour  Pattie  was  ready  to  go.  “Ah,  quiet 
at  last,”  I thought.  I again  remembered 
my  two-letter  word  and  decided  to  call 
it  a day. 

Just  as  I was  drifting  off  into  dream- 
land, a great  noise  came  from  under  my 
window.  I awoke  with  a start  not  know- 
ing whether  I was  having  nightmares 
about  the  voice  or  whether  it  was  the 
real  McCoy.  Again  I dashed  to  the  win- 
dow, and  there  it  was  on  the  front  lawn 
— chasing  Pattie  in  and  out  of  the  trees 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  its  lungs.  “Is 
there  no  end  to  this,”  I thought.  There 
wasn’t.  I haven’t  been  near  a crossword 
puzzle  since. 


looks  like  I’ve  overslept  fifteen  minutes, 
but  actually — and  this  is  the  shrewd  part 
— I’ve  got  fifteen  minutes  to  sleep  yet. 
That’s  fine,  of  course,  but  there’s  only 
one  trouble — my  clock  is  six  minutes 
slow.  That  means  that  I’ve  got  to  set 
the  clock  thirty-si.T  minutes  fast.  Except 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursday  when  I don’t 
have  ... 


Shorty  Miller 
hunts  a job  . . . 


O I don’t  really  want  a job,  don’t  ya 
know,  but  at  the  first  of  the  summer  I 
figured  I should  at  least  go  through  the 
motions  of  trying  to  get  one.  I saw  in  the 
Washington  Post  where  a man  had  sold 
“ a slightly  used  harmonica  for  $5.00 
or  best  offer  under”  in  less  than  two 
hour's  so  I figured  maybe  their  Help 
Wanted  (Men)  ads  would  be  the  thing. 

I looked  through  about  thirty  of  them 
mostly  for  an  “ambitious,  young  man 
willing  to  start  at  the  bottom.”  Brother, 
that  wasn’t  for  me!  Finally  though,  I 
found  one  that  sounded  pretty  nice.  Yes- 
sir,  it  was  almost  too  good  to  be  true: 
“Bright,  ambitious  lad  wanted  for  work 
in  wholesale  business.  Must  be  willing 
to  work  nights.  Start  at  $60.00  a week 
with  advancement  as  business  grows.” 
Brother,  that  sounded  good  to  me.  For 
sixty  a week,  I’ll  work  ’most  any  time. 

Well,  I’d  better  not  say  just  where  I 
went  for  the  job,  but  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  lower  Florida  Avenue  in 
Washington.  The  office  was  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  a shabby,  brick  building,  way 
in  the  back.  I walked  in  with  a big 
smile  on  my  face  and  introduced  myself. 
There  were  six  or  seven  guys  in  the 
office  all  smoking  big,  black  cigars;  but 
the  only  reply  was  “Miller,  . . . eh?” 


: a large  swarthy-looking  guy  asked : 
“Ever  been  arrested,  bub?” 

I started  to  tell  him  about  the  time  I 
double  parked  in  Riverdale,  but  he  didn’t 
seem  interested.  They  just  kept  staring. 
Brother,  it  made  me  sort  of  nervous, 
don’t  ya  know?  At  last  the  big  guy  got 
up,  closed  the  door,  looked  me  over  again, 
and  snapped,  “Ever  toted  a gat  . . ., 
bub?”  Brother  that  was  it.  I muttered 
something  about  being  late  for  a dinner 
engagement  and  left.  Like  I say,  I didn’t 
really  want  a job  . . . don’t  ya  know? 
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X 


Word 

Puzzle 

For 

Freshmen 


Are  you  a 

Redoes  dilos* 


Do  you  win  the  gals  with  your  smooth  line — 
then  lose  ’em  with  your  rough  breath?  Cheer  up, 
chum!  You  can  be  a super  solid  sender.  Just  get 
hep  to  luscious  Life  Savers.  Those  dandy,  handy 
candies  keep  your  breath  so-o-o  fresh! 


ACROSS 

2. 

Labels. 

1. 

Scene  of  Maryland  foot- 

3. 

Consumed. 

ball  games. 

4. 

Fraternity  not  at  Mary- 

7. 

Men’s  dorm. 

land. 

13. 

Maryland  football  coach. 

5. 

Contraction. 

14. 

Ohio  Ditchdigger’s  Union. 

6. 

English  swamp. 

16. 

More  unusual. 

7. 

Peak. 

17. 

Era. 

8. 

Initials  of  math  professor. 

18. 

Damp. 

9. 

Source  of  G.I.  checks. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

24. 

Bay. 

Graduate  degree. 
Maryland  yearbooks. 
Home  of  many  Daydodg- 
ers. 

American  soldier. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

15. 

Go  astray. 

Former  Dean  of  Men. 
Jim  Kehoe’s  sport. 
Maryland’s  school  paper. 

25. 

18. 

The  better  half. 

26. 

Example. 

19. 

Point. 

28. 

and  Science. 

22. 

Something  chemists  do. 

30. 

Something  that  wins  box- 

23. 

Part  of  the  whole. 

ing  matches. 

25. 

A color. 

32. 

One  hundred  and  sixty 

27. 

Zal’s  emporium. 

square  rods. 

28. 

American  Military  Gov- 

34. 

Dr.  Byrd’s  favorite  pro- 

ernment. 

gram. 

29. 

Title  of  respect. 

35. 

Cogwheel. 

30. 

New  sorority  at  Mary- 

36. 

Something  that  wins  foot- 

land. 

ball  games. 

31. 

Sister. 

37. 

Feels  sick. 

32. 

Motorists’  aide. 

39. 

Chemical  symbol  of  niton. 

33. 

Goddess  of  dawn. 

42. 

Initials  of  The  Univer- 

38. 

Symbol  of  Phi  Kappa 

sity  of  Maryland  maga- 

Sigma. 

zine. 

40. 

Kind  of  coat  every  girl 

44. 

Oldest  fraternity  at 

wants. 

Maryland. 

41. 

Pronoun. 

46. 

Purpose  of  college. 

43. 

Faculty  administrators. 

49. 

Part  of  Washington. 

45. 

On  the  ocean. 

50. 

Soldier’s  haven. 

47. 

First  fratricide. 

52. 

Hurries. 

48. 

Golf  mounds. 

53. 

Greek  letter. 

49. 

Football  hero. 

54. 

Shelf. 

51. 

Men’s  honorary  frater- 

47. 

New  president  of  Colum- 

nity. 

bia. 

53. 

Inner  self. 

58. 

Musical  instrument. 

55. 

Initials  of  the  Dean  of 

60. 

Last  year’s  editor  of  OLD 

Men. 

LINE. 

56. 

Magazine  printer’s  meas- 

61. 

Most  respected  under- 

ure. 

graduates  on  campus. 

58. 

Home  Economics  Honor- 

DOWN 

ary. 

1. 

Dean  of  Women. 

59. 

Smallest  state. 
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Story  of 


a Cover 

(we  didn't  use) 


# One  day  in  the  not  too  distant  past, 
three  disgruntled  members  of  the  OLD 
LINE  editorial  staff  put  their  heads  to- 
gether. 

“What  we  need  is  a photo  for  our 
next  cover,”  said  the  first  to  the  second. 

“Yeah,  what  we  need  is  a photo  for 
our  next  cover,”  said  the  second  to  the 
third. 

“Well  why  don’t  we  take  a photo  of 
the  Wishing  Well?”  asked  the  third  of 
the  second. 

“Yeah,  why  don’t  we  take  a photo  of 
the  Wishing  Well?”  asked  the  second  of 
the  first. 

The  face  of  the  first  brightened.  “I’ve 
got  it!  Let’s  take  a photo  of  the  Wishing 
well.  What  do  you  think  of  my  idea?” 
asked  the  first  of  the  second. 

“I  think  it’s  a fine  idea.  What  do  you 
think  of  our  idea,”  asked  the  second  of 
the  third. 

“I  think  it  smells.”  said  the  third. 

The  bitter  editor  was  asked  to  please 
leave  the  room.  A quick  democratic  vote 
was  held  in  his  absence,  and  another 
pressing  editorial  problem  was  solved. 
They  would  take  a picture  of  the  Wish- 
ing Well. 

A resourceful  photographer  by  the 
name  of  Warren  Kubler  was  galled  in  to 
do  the  job.  He  brought  with  him  two 
cameras,  two  extensions  for  flash  guns, 
numerous  film  packs,  numerous  flash 
bulbs,  a fifty  foot  length  of  rope,  and  a 
ten  foot  ladder.  The  last  mentioned  items 
caused  the  three  editors  to  stare  curi- 
ously at  one  another,  but  no  one  pressed 
the  issue  since  Kubler  seemed  rather 


sensitive  about  it. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  everything  else 
was  forgotten  in  the  noise  caused  by 
three  editors  shouting  commands  and 
photo  suggestions  at  the  bewildered  Kub- 
ler and  his  two  patient  models:  A1  Mayer 
and  Ann  Ryon.  It  was  only  when  all 
three  editors  were  hoarse  that  Kubler 
finally  found  time  to  rest  his  weary 
camera  and  himself  atop  a small  hill  of 
used  flash  bulbs. 

For  once  all  the  editors  were  in  agree- 
ment. Every  possible  angle  had  been 
used ; every  conceivable  approach  had 
been  tried. 

“Well,  we’re  through,”  said  a per- 
spiring Kubler,  “We’re  really  through. 
We’ve  photographed  from  the  front,  the 
back,  the  right,  the  left,  the  top — in  fact 
all  but  . . . but  ...”  A horrible  look  of 
apprehension  crossed  his  face. 

The  silent,  beady-eyed  editors  peered 
grimly  at  Kubler,  his  ladder,  and  his 
fifty  foot  of  rope. 

“Get  moving  ,”  they  said.  Kubler  mov- 
ed. 

The  OLD  LINE  can  now  state  with 
authority  that  the  Wishing  Well:  (1)  is 
eight  feet  deep,  (2)  has  a black,  muddy 
bottom  that  will  support  a man,  a 
camera,  and  a ten  foot  ladder,  (3)  does 
not  contain  hundreds  of  dollars  in  small 
coins  that  can  be  easily  retrieved  (dam- 
it),  but  (4)  does  contain  21  flash  bulbs 
and  the  left  shoe  of  one  Warren  Kubler. 

While  it  proved  to  be  a very  educa- 
tional afternoon,  it  must  go  down  on  the 
books  as  a failure  for  the  magazine. 
None  of  the  three  finicky  editors  could 


decide  on  any  one  of  the  day’s  photos, 
a few  of  which  can  be  seen  above. 

The  next  day  three  disgruntled  editors 
met  in  the  OLD  LINE  office  and  put  their 
heads  together. 

“What  we  need  is  a photo  for  our 
next  cover,”  said  the  first  to  the  second. 

“Yeah,  what  we  need  is  a photo  for 
our  next  cover,”  said  the  second  to  the 
third. 

“Well,  why  don’t  we  take  a photo  of 
the  Tunnel?”  asked  the  third  of  the  sec- 
ond. 

“Yeah,  why  don’t  we  take  a photo  of 
the  Tunnel?”  asked  the  second  of  the 
first. 

The  face  of  the  first  brightened  . . , 


Photographer  Kubler 
This  month’s  cover  is  his. 
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Old  Mcud 


, /NOTHING  ever 

/\  / happens 
/ \/  to  Hicks 
I Street.  Except 

for  new  auto- 
mobiles and  store  fronts,  nothing  changes 
much.  Oh  yes,  they’re  tearing  down  the 
old  Brigham  house  on  the  corner.  Now 
that  the  shingles  have  been  peeled  off 
the  roof,  the  sagging  rafters  jut  out  like 
the  ribs  of  an  old  work  horse.  Guess 
we’d  all  better  take  a good  look  at  the 
Brigham  house;  tomorrow  none  of  it 
will  be  left  standing.  In  a week  we’ll 
forget  it  ever  stood  there  at  all.  Good 
riddance,  I guess. 


Never  saw  green  stuff  disappear  so 
fast.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  old  Miss 
Elspeth  Brigham’s  green  velvet  bushes 
and  tall  fir  trees,  her  lilacs  and  azaleas, 
her  snow  balls  and  ivy  and  all  sorts  of 
rare  plants  nobody  in  town  ever  knew  the 
names  of.  That’s  why  it’s  almost  em- 
barrassing to  look  at  the  naked  old 
house  and  not  see  it  all  bundled  up  in 
its  rich  green  fur. 

Wonder  how  old  Miss  Elspeth  is  tak- 
ing it.  Bet  right  now  she’s  complain- 
ing plenty  to  that  carpenter  over  there, 
hacking  away  her  porch  roof. 

WE  WERE  ABOUT  eight  and  ten 
years  old,  Brother  and  I,  when  we  moved 
to  town.  Across  the  lane  from  us  was 
the  Brigham  house,  pushed  back  aways 
from  the  main  street  and  shaggy  with 
undergrowth.  Maybe  we’d  been  living 
in  town  a month  before  Brother  and  I 
decided  to  sell  flowers  out  along  the  pike. 
The  Brigham  house  seemed  to  call  us 
over  and  say,  “Help  yourselves!”  We 
weren’t  going  to  touch  the  larger,  mys- 
terious blooms;  just  a few  iris  would 
serve  us  nicely. 


Brother  and  I were  down  on  our  knees 
ip  the  Brigham  yard  when  we  saw  old 
Miss  Elspeth  rising  out  of  one  of  the 
bushes  as  if  she  were  growing  from  it. 
As  Brother  started  putting  the  picked 
iris  back  to  look  like  they  hadn’t  been 
picked  at  all,  old  Miss  Elspeth  sprang 
forward  and  grabbed  his  arm. 

“Don’t  touch  them!”  she  cried  in  a 


Old  M iss  Elspeth  finally  found  reason 
for  cutting  her  beloved  flowers  . . . 


hoarse  voice.  “Don’t  you  dare  touch 
them!  Get  out  of  my  yard.  If  you  ever 
bother  my  little  green  babies  again,  I’ll 
get  the  sheriff  after  you.  No  one  will 
ever  take  my  house  or  flowers  away  from 
me.  Do  you  hear  that,  John?” 

Her  last  sentence  is  where  Brother  and 
I disagreed.  Brother  claimed  she  only 
said,  “Do  you  hear  that?”  to  us,  but  I’ll 
swear  she  added  the  name,  “John,”  as  if 
she  weren’t  even  talking  to  us  then  at  all. 
Well,  Brother  and  I didn’t  want  her  old 
iris  if  that  was  the  way  she  was  going 
to  be.  Besides,  we  were  so  scared,  we 
ran  straight  home,  and  later  that  night 
I heard  a neighbor  tell  Mother  how 
queer  old  Miss  Elspeth  was  getting  since 
her  brother  had  gone  away  and  left  her 
for  no  good  reason. 

TIME  PASSED,  AND  Hicks  Street 
didn’t  change  much  except  there  were 
less  private  houses  and  more  stores.  Al- 
though the  Brigham  house  got  vacuumed 
in  between  a dry-cleaning  place  on  one 
side  and  a meat  market  in  the  back,  the 
old  lady  kept  all  her  shrubbery,  never  so 
much  as  cutting  a whithered  stalk.  Some- 
times strangers  in  town  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house  and  were  tempted  to  take 
some  of  the  large  pink  and  purple  blos- 
soms snuggling  up  against  the  front 
porch,  but  a home-made  sign  warned 
away  anyone  inclined  to  trespass. 

Even  at  times  like  Memorial  Day  and 
Armistice  Day  when  the  American  Le- 
gion collected  flowers  for  graves,  old 
Miss  Elspeth  refused  to  donate  one  single 
petal.  And  the  Christmas  the  town  was 
fixing  up  an  outdoor  community  tree  and 
the  commissioners  came  to  the  old  lady 
to  ask  if  they  could  decorate  the  gigantic 
fir  in  her  front  yard,  old  Miss  Els- 
peth angrily  sent  them  away  after  five 
brittle  minutes. 

After  a while  nobody  saw  her  around 
town  anymore.  The  sheriff  thought  it 
best  to  break  into  the  house  to  see  if 
anything  were  wrong.  He  had  to  explore 
the  whole  place  before  he  found  her, 
sitting  in  a rocker  by  the  window  in  the 
upstairs  front-room  overlooking  Hicks 
Street.  Dead  a month,  the  piece  in  the 
county  paper  said.  The  paper  also  print- 


ed paragraphs  from  a diary  that  had 
fallen  from  her  lap: 

I thought  of  you  again  today,  John, 
and  I had  many  questions  I wanted 
to  ask.  Tell  me,  John,  are  you  sleep- 
ing well?  Are  you  comfortable  up 
there  in  the  attic  ? Do  you  still  wish 
to  offer  the  house  for  sale? 

It’s  been  ten  years,  my  dear  brother, 
since  I gave  you  my  final  answer. 
Although  it  upset  me  very  much  to 
kill  my  lovely  green  babies,  I knew 
I was  doing  it  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  myself. 

I can  still  remember  with  no  remorse 
how  I wove  them  into  a thick  mat, 
returned  to  your  room,  and  while 
you  slept,  I smothered  you,  John;  I 
smothered  you  with  a blanket  of 
flowers.  . . 

AND  NOW  THE  sprawling  old  place 
is  fast  shrinking  away  under  the  wreck- 
er’s hammers.  The  wheels  of  the  haul- 
ing truck  have  eaten  into  the  soft  Brig- 
ham lawn,  and  stacks  of  dirty  shingles 
are  strangling  those  few  flowers  that 
weren’t  cleared  away  and  burned.  After 
the  house  is  gone,  I understand  a grocery 
store  will  take  its  place.  But  nothing 
ever  really  happens  to  Hicks  Street. 
Once  a thing  is  changed,  you  think  it 
always  was  that  way. 

THE  END 
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How  To  Write  ^00* 
The  Old  Line'  Will  Print 


This  educational  feature  is  written  for  all  the  to- 
whom-it-may-concerns  in  the  audience,  for  Haldeman- 
Julius  of  Little  Blue  Book  fame,  for  John  Stevens,  in- 
ventor of  the  screw  propeller,  and  a phys  ed  major 
named  Ophelia. 


EVERAL 
weeks  ago  a 
Phys.  Ed.  ma- 
jor named 
Ophelia  rush- 
ed into  the  OLD  LINE  office.  A wild  look 
distorted  her  face.  Her  panting  filled  the 
room.  She  clutched  at  my  pre-war  char- 
treuse Tom  Sawyer  polo  shirt.  “I’ve  got 
it,”  she  said. 

“Awk!  Unhand  me,  madam,”  I said 
backing  up  on  a nearby  desk.  “Go  back 
to  the  gym  and  your  barbells.  Now, 
shoo!  Scat!  Leggo!” 

“I’ve  got  it,”  she  repeated.  “I’ve  got 
the  most  marvelous  idea  for  a story.  It’s 
all  about  Maggie,  a sweet  average  small 
town  girl.  Maggie  has  a fine  job  with  the 
town’s  only  industry,  the  Safety  Coal 
Company.  Every  morning  they  tie  a 
rope  to  Maggie’s  legs  and  lower  her 
headfirst  into  their  coal  mines  to  test  for 
poison  gas  . . .” 

“Oh,”  I said,  getting  down  from  the 
desk.  “YOU  WRITE!” 

“Of  course,”  she  said  modestly. 

“Of  course,”  I said  inching  toward  the 
door.  “But  where’s  your  manuscript?” 
“Oh-ho,”  she  oh-hoed.  “I’m  too  smart 
for  that.  Somebody  might  steal  it.  I’ll 
keep  it  up  here,”  she  said  tapping  her 
green  football  helmet,  “until  I get  in- 
structions. And  you  can  stop  edging  to- 
ward the  door.  You’re  NOT  LEAVING 
until  I get  them.” 

“Instructions?”  I whinneyed.  “What 
instructions?” 

“How  to  write  stuff  for  the  OLD 
LINE,  of  course.  Those  instructions. 
Where  are  they?  Don’t  tell  me  you 
haven’t  got  any?”  She  returned  to  tor- 
turing my  tattered  chartreuse  Tom  Saw- 
yer polo  shirt  ($2.98  before  the  war  in 
all  the  better  Kiddie  shops.)  “You  must 
have  INSTRUCTIONS.  You  must!  You 
must!  Everybody  has  instructions.” 

She  had  me  there. 

“Well,”  I sighed  reluctantly.  “What 
would  you  like  to  know?” 

“First,  just  how  do  you  get  a story 
into  the  OLD  LINE?” 

“Submit  your  manuscript  to  the  edi- 
tors, by  mail  or  in  person.  We  read 
everything.  (Damn  it!) 


and  at  least  one  goes  wild  when  he  sees 
a split  infinitive.  He  pounces  on  it  like  a 
summer  stock  Peter  Lorre  and  rushes 
under  the  table  jabbering  unintelligibly, 
all  the  while  devouring  the  manuscript 
page  by  page.  A piece  of  zweiback 
dipped  in  warm  milk  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  bring  him  out  of  hiding,  often 
too  late  to  save  anything  but  the  paper 
clip. 

“My  sincere  advice  to  you  is  to  type 
your  stories  neatly,  or  get  one  of  our 
secretaries  to  do  it  for  you,  use  a dic- 
tionary once  in  a while,  and  splice  all 


fractured  infinitives  as  best  you  can  be- 
fore you  place  your  stuff  under  our  blue 
pencil.” 

“Okey,  Now  what  should  we  write 
about?” 

“The  OLD  LINE  accepts  stories  on 
any  subject  whatsoever,  just  so  they  are 
handled  well  and  are  in  good  taste. 

“If  that  ‘good  taste’  stuff  sounds  like 
an  evasion,  you’re  right.  It  is. 

“Our  likes  and  dislikes  are  an  uncer- 
tain matter  too.  Past  issues  show  w'e’ve 
printed  material  as  divergent  as  a yarn 
about  a murdered  woman  observing  her 


“I  might  warn  you,  though,  you’re 
up  against  a finicky  crew.  None  of  us  like 
a messy  hard-to-read  manuscript.  A few 
of  us  are  annoyed  by  spelling  mistakes, 
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own  funeral  (She  Watched  Her  Coffin 
Close,  May  191,7)  and  a story  detailing 
the  sex  life  of  a bee  (Oscar's  Hive 
Trouble,  April  191,6.) 

“It  might  be  well,  though,  for  you  to 
stop  a minute  and  consider  just  who 
you’re  writing  for.  Radio  writers  freely 
admit  they  write  with  a mental  picture 
of  a prudish  maiden  aunt  (crowding 
fifty)  living  in  Corncob,  Neb.,  always  be- 
fore them. 

J‘When  you  try  to  create  the  same  type 
of  symbol  for  an  OLD  LINE  reader  you 
run  into  trouble.  Shall  this  ‘average 
reader’  be  that  football  player  who  dotes 
on  ‘Captain  Marvel  Comics?’  Shall  this 
‘average  reader’  be  that  sweet  young 
thing  who  embraces  Frankie’s  picture 
before  turning  out  the  light  each  night? 
Or  is  this  ‘average  reader’  your  mother, 
your  girl,  your  English  prof  ? We,  on  the 
OLD  LINE,  certainly  don’t  know! 

“The  best  answer  we  can  give  is  still 
another  evasion.  You’re  writing  for 
yourself. 

“To  paraphrase  an  old  burlesque  gag: 
‘When  it  comes  to  subject  matter,  your 
choice  is  our  choice.’  ” 

“What  length  stories  do  you  prefer?” 
“We  like  ’em  short.  A tight  little  story 
running  between  1000  to  1200  words 
would  rate  a cheer  from  everybody  on 
the  staff.  Of  course,  if  you’ve  got  an 
equally  good  prose  piece  that  absolutely 
cries  for  more  of  those  eight  parts  of 
speech,  go  to  it.  The  OLD  LINE  will 
accept  any  yarn  up  to  3000  words,  if  the 
story  values  justify  the  added  length. 

“Then,  too,  we  go  nuts  over  those  one- 
pagers,  whose  wordage  runs  from  700 
to  1000  a story.  They’re  so  easy  on  our 
lay-out  man.” 

"What  about  technique?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  most  of  us  on  the 
OLD  LINE  admit  of  a fondness  for 
stories  that  open  quick,  ‘hook’  the  reader 
right  away  and  keep  him  hooked  till  the 
very  end.  A surprise  ending  (that  is 
amply  prepared  for,  of  course)  won’t 
hurt  your  yarn  either. 

“These  smash  openings,  though,  can  be 
carried  to  an  extreme.  As  witness  one 
we  received  recently.  It  began  simply, 
with  a press  dispatch : 

Associated  Press,  Sept.  1, — Deeply 
concerned  poultry  workers  at  College 
Park,  Md.,  today  disclosed  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  rooster  used  in  glandular  re- 
search. Experiments  in  progress  were 
aimed  at  rendering  the  rooster  sexually 
impotent.  Only  this  morning  the  rooster 
had  been  given  a series  of  injections  and 
pills. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hemp,  director  of  the  ex- 
periments, believes  the  rooster  to  have 
been  stolen  by  someone  unaware  of  the 
nature  of  the  experiments. 

The  effect  of  such  pills  and  injections 
on  a human  being  is,  at  present  unknown. 

“Then  came  the  explosive  first  sen- 
tence: ‘Jim  felt  funny.’ 
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“There’s  no  denying  the  effectiveness 
of  that  opening.  It  can’t  be  topped ! So, 
please  don’t  try — ” 

“Have  you  any  taboos?” 

“No,  we  haven’t.  Except  for  that  sly 
and  elastic  ‘good  taste’  label  I spoke  of 
earlier,  we  put  no  restrictions  on  your 
writing.  (I  don't  want  to  hear  any  cynics 
in  the  audience,  either!) 

“However,  I personally  have  a ‘pet 
hate’  which  I shall  fight  for  as  long  as 
I am  a member  of  the  OLD  LINE. 
Don’t,  I warn  you,  submit  an  ‘I-am-a-dog’ 
story  to  the  magazine.  I hate  the  things. 

“ ‘I-am-a-dog’  stories  have  been  var- 
iously called,  ‘literary  strip  teases,’ 
‘teases,’  and  just  plain  ‘stinkaroos.’  The 
formula  is  simple.  You  create  a situa- 
tion that  ‘is’  and  then  you  show  it  ‘ain’t.’ 
“Nearly  always  told  in  the  first  person, 
the  classic  example  has  lines  like  this:  ‘He 
was  striking  her  . . . my  beloved  ...  I 
couldn’t  stand  to  see  him  strike  her  ...  I 
couldn’t  stand  ...  I leaped  at  his  throat 
...  we  struggled  ...  he  stabbed  me  . . . 
he’s  dead  and  now  I too  am  dying  . . . 
but  I’m  not  sorry  . . . I’d  do  it  again  . . . 
I did  it  for  her  . . .My  name  is  Jack  . . . 
I am  the  family  cocker  spaniel.’  Dis- 
gusting, ain’t  it? 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  that  this  ‘now  it  is, 
now  it  isn’t’  type  of  yarn  is  restricted 
to  dog  stories  alone.  It  takes  on  any 
number  of  forms  like  some  foul  fiend 
from  the  grave.  Another  ‘good’  example 
is  the  one  where  the  narrator  of  the  tale 
tells,  for  about  100  words,  of  his  racy 
struggles  to  keep  a bee-ut-i-ful  gal  from 
getting  into  bed  with  him,  only  to  end 
with  the  line:  ‘My  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter is  a determined  brat!’ 

“We’re  not  having  any  today,  thank 
you.  Question?” 

“Do  you  encourage  writers,  cartoonists, 
well-wishers,  cranks,  jerks,  jokers,  fresh- 
men, seniors,  daydodgers,  independents, 
Greeks,  three  point  fivers,  one  point  two- 
ers,  coeds  with  nice  legs,  coeds  with  nice 
cigarettes,  coeds  that  chew,  just  plain 
coeds,  and  the  just  plain  curious,  to  come 
into  the  OLD  LINE  office?” 


”1  don't  remember  your  name, 
but  your  fizz  is  familiar/' 


“Yes.  indeedy!  Be  glad  to  see  you. 

“Rub  a little  citronella  on  yourself, 
ignore  the  ‘Please  don’t  feed  the  editors’ 
sign  at  the  door,  and  step  right  in.  In- 
vite your  friends.  Make  a party  of  it. 
Yes,  indeedy!  Be  glad  to  see  you.  Just 
because  you  don’t  make  “A’s”  and 
“B’s”  in  English  don’t  let  that  deter 
you,  one  of  our  editors  has  flunked  Eng- 
lish VII  five  times. 

“You  can  always  find  an  editor  in  the 
office.  One,  our  ‘Cut  Dat  Out  It’s  Doity’ 
Editor,  even  sleeps  here.  You’ll  find  him 
in  the  office  any  afternoon,  usually  lying 
on  his  gluteus  maximus  discussing  a new 
innovation  in  falsies  or  Havelock  Ellis’s 
latest  with  the  other  editors.  (Right 
now  I understand  he’s  planning  a 
damning  indictment  of  Hollywood  for  a 
coming  issue  tentatively  called  ‘Sonny 
Tufts  Does  Too  Drink  Airwick!’) 

“We’re  one  big  happy  family,  and 
there’s  never  a dull  moment.  Whenever 
things  get  quiet,  somebody  is  always  sure 
to  suggest  something — like  knocking  over 
a filling  station,  or  tipping  over  Cadil- 
lacs. Stuff  like  that.  Never  a dull  mo- 
ment. I’m  tellink  you.  Visitors  give  us 
our  best  ideas. 

“Yes  indeedy!  Be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“All  right,”  Ophelia  said,  “I’ve  got  one 
final  question.  How  did  YOU  get  on  the 
OLD  LINE?” 

“It’s  a long  sad  story,”  I sobbed.  “As 
a youth,  I fell  in  with  evil  compan- 
ions. . .” 

“Oh,  never  mind!  Never  mind!” 
Ophelia  interrupted.  “Thanks  for  the 
info,  though.  See  you  again,  ugly.”  She 
paused  a moment  at  the  door,  waving  the 
left  sleeve  of  my  pre-war  chartreuse 
Tom  Sawyer  polo  shirt  at  me.  And  then 
she  was  gone. 


The  End 
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#AS  A LONG-FORGOTTEN  SOPHOMORE  ONCE 
said,  “College  Park  is  really  dead  in  the  summer.” 
He  didn’t  exaggerate.  With  the  close  of  the  spring 
semester,  everyone  fled  to  Ocean  City  or  his  respec- 
tive home,  and  all  was  calm  in  College  Park. 

Then  the  quiet  and  calm  were  shattered  by  those 
six  hectic  weeks  of  summer  school.  For  long  hours 
every  day,  the  students  slaved — trying  desperately 
to  pull  up  that  1.9  all-time  average  or  pass  Philoso- 
phy 182S.  In  the  evenings  they  would  journey  to 
the  Field  House  for  square  dances  or  the  Friday 
night  orchestra  dances.  Finally  the  dreaded  week 
of  finals  arrived  and  then  ....  it  was  all  over. 
Once  again  an  air  of  peaceful  idleness  fell  over  the 
campus. 

For  coeds  like  Jean  Lindeman,  ADPi,  (top)  it 
brought  lazy  hours  on  the  cool  grass  undisturbed  by 
wolfish  whistles.  For  once,  Cathy  Sinclair,  AGD. 
(right)  did  not  find  a long  waiting  list  at  the  tennis 
courts.  Yes,  all  was  calm  in  College  Park. 

For  more  pictures  of  Marylanders  on  a sum- 
mertime campus,  turn  the  page. 


• Even  in  the  summer  the  lines  were 
long  at  the  Dining  Hall.  The  welcome 
relief  from  the  hot  sun  outside  brought 
broad  smiles  and  eager  Dining  Hall 
cards  from  those  at  the  head  of  the  line. 
Is  that  smile  a cover-up  for  his  room- 
mate’s card?  We  wonder. 

9 With  classes  over,  it  was  off  to  the 
Dairy.  Here  the  hot  students:  Giggling 
Mary  Sealock,  Hungery  Kay  Attman, 
“Pong  champ”  Jim  Robinson,  Peppy 
“Pepper”  Pepper,  Harrison  “Mexican 
Hairless”  Hagemeyer,  and  Liz  “Make- 
mine-tutti-fruiti,”  Simpson  receive  their 
ice  cream  from  Bob  Schutrumpf  and 
Harry  Diehl.  Is  there  chocolate  syrup 
in  that  jug?  We  wonder. 

9 There’s  no  better  place  than  Magruder 
Park  for  doing  whatever  these  indus- 
trious Maryland  students  are  doing.  So 
here  they  are  at  Magruder  Park  doing 
it,  although  the  camera  seems  to  have 
caught  them  just  around  quitting  time. 
Of  course,  the  fellow  in  the  foreground 
doesn’t  really  have  two  heads,  or  does 
he?  We  wonder. 

9 And  here’s  OLD  LINE  Artist,  Thur- 
man Donovan  busily  engaged  at  his  part- 
time  drafting  job.  A sample  of  his  maga- 
zine art  can  be  seen  on  page  16.  He 
swears  that  he  has  a pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  not  a piece  of  rubber  hose.  We  won- 
der. 

9 “I’m  just  one  of  the  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission’s  boys,”  said  Joe  Whal- 
len  heaving  a scythe.  (Ed.  Note:  Catch 
that  play  on  words!)  Joe’s  a pre-Law 
student  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 
He  believes  that  his  part-time  work  is 
good  experience  for  a future  law  career. 
We  wonder. 

9 Charlie  Hendrick  spent  long  hours 
over  a hot  printing  press.  He  said  he 
knows  more  about  Maryland  publications 
than  even  the  guys  who  write  them. 
“You  sort  of  get  to  know  an  article  after 
seeing  it  10,000  times,”  he  said.  He 
doesn’t  set  up  type  for  the  OLD  LINE, 
but  he  does  say  that  it  is  his  favorite 
magazine.  We  wonder. 

9 The  Maryland  Book  Exchange  was 
open  all  summer  to  students  desiring  T- 
shirts,  tennis  rackets,  fountain  pens,  and, 
of  course,  books.  In  fact  a few  veterans 
even  found  themslves  selling  their  text- 
books in  order  to  buy  bluebooks  for 
finals.  Is  that  the  latest  thing  in  calen- 
dars? We  wonder. 

9 The  intent-looking  gentleman  here  is 
Bob  “Stringbean”  Dally.  His  job  was  to 
remove  the  beans  from  the  pods,  and 
then  determine  the  correct  ratio  of  beans 
to  pods  by  weight.  More  fun!  You  may 
wonder  if  that’s  Bill  Schoolfield's  arm. 
Well,  WE  KNOW! 
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Scene  fyosi  ^Iwa 

by  Walter  W.  Jones 

She  should  have  been  in  Philadelphia, 

but  then  there  was  that  eclipse  . . . 


Dear  Old  Line: 

Herewith  is  ..  . manuscript  with  changes  as  . . . specified.  I am  sorry  it  is 
not  beautiful  in  appearance,  but  under  prevailing  conditions,  I can  do  no  more: 
I am  working  in  remote,  unchartered  Riviera  Beach  with  a more  or  less  borrowed 
typewriter.  Furthermore,  my  house  is  haunted  . . . 

If  you  still  want  to  use  this  er,  ah,  play,  then  HO!  Use  it  . . . Do  anything 
you  like  other  than  . . . (the)  . . . one  thing  I do  request.  Please  do  not  change  the 
word  “ bulkhead ” to  wall  or  breakwater  or  anything  else.  A bulkhead  is  not  a wall 
nor  is  it  a breakwater.  It’s  a ..  . well,  it’s  a bulkhead. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Walter  W.  Jones 

Bay  Road 
Riviera  Beach 
Pasadena,  Maryland 


C 
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,C  E N E:  A 
bulkhead  on  a 
summer  night. 
Moonlight.  In 
the  back- 
ground, a grassy  plot  leads  to  a cottage 
from  which  party  noises  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  play.  In  the  foreground, 
the  river  is  lapping  against  the  bulk- 
head. Robert  is  sitting  alone  with  his 
feet  dangling  over  the  bulkhead.  He  is 
young  and  quite  lonely.  From  behind 
him,  Robert  hears  a voice. 

Ruth:  Is  that  you,  Dick? 

Robert:  No,  this  isn’t  Dick. 

Ruth : (As  she  comes  into  view,  she  ap- 

pears ' to  be  about  Robert’s  age 
and  pretty  enough  for  sum- 
mery nights).  I’m  terribly 
sorry  to  bother  you,  but  you 
did  look  so  much  like  my  friend 
in  the  dark. 

Robert:  (Turning  toward  her):  My 

word,  Ruth!  My  own  beloved, 
adored,  two-timing,  ex  fiancee! 
aren’t  you  in  Philadelphia? 
Ruth:  Robert — it’s  you!  I suppose  I’d 

better  pursue  Dick  about  lawns. 
He  was  going  to  meet  me  here 
but  evidently  he’s  delayed  some- 
where at  the  party.  Uhm,  you 
haven’t  seen  him? 

Robert:  I haven’t  seen  who?  Whom? 
Ruth:  You  haven’t  seen  Dick.  I’ll  look 

for  him. 

Robert:  Don’t  go.  Stay  awhile  and  we’ll 
make  droll  conversation. 


Ruth  : ( Sitting  beside  him,  dangling  her 

feet  too) . It  wouldn’t  be  right 
but — well,  say  something  amus- 
ing. Might  as  well  amuse  me  as 
long  as  we’re  here.  (Robert  is 
silent).  Robert!  Talk  to  me. 


Robert : 


Ruth : 

Robert : 
Ruth : 
Robert : 
Ruth : 

Robert : 

Ruth : 
Robert : 


Ruth: 


Tell  me,  you  scarlet  hussy,  why 
do  you  want  this  Dick  man? 
You  know  perfectly  well  he’s  a 
sort  of  fiend.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  you  can’t  abide  him 
because  he  looks  like  Bette 
Davis. 

I dislike  your  attitude,  Robert. 
To  quote  one  of  your  favorite 
cliches,  “Almost  anyone  looks 
acceptable  in  the  dark.”  Feeble 
humor,  but  you  always  said  it. 
Uh-huh.  Me,  for  instance  I 
look  downright  princely  in  the 
dark. 

I grant  you  that  you  don’t  look 
as  though  you’re  about  to  pop 
off  into  a neurosis  all  the  time. 
Then  why  are  you  so  insistent 
about  being  alone  in  the  dark 
with  your  weeping  friend? 
Come,  now.  I realize  it  would 
give  you  endless  pleasure  to 
shush  about  rumors,  but  Dick 
and  I weren’t  coming  here  for 
anything  like  that  at  all. 
Anything  like  what?  Never- 
mind, probably  you  were  going 
to  do  crossword  puzzles  in  the 
sand. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  my  dear 
sir,  we  were  going  to  watch  the 
eclipse. 

Well,  now,  that  does  sound  bet- 
ter than  telling  people  you’re 
going  out  to  gather  mushrooms 
or  something.  Wonder  why  1 
never  thought  of  an  eclipse. 
You’ve  always  been  a clever 
young  thing. 

If  I thought  it  would  help  mat- 
ters, I’d  smash  your  head 
against  one  of  these  cement 
blocks. 
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Robert:  Don't  let’s  battle.  Too  nice  a 
night  for  battles. 

Ruth:  It  is  grand,  isn’t  it?  Just  smell 

that  salt  air. 

Robert:  I don’t  like  to  break  your  little 
illusion,  Ruth,  but  that  isn’t 
salt  air.  It’s  shaving  lotion. 
Why  don’t  you  try  it  some  time? 

Ruth  : I don’t  shave. 

Robert:  I didn’t  say  you  should  shave. 

I merely  suggested  you  try  my 
shaving  lotion — lots  of  women 
use  shaving  lotion  all  over  their 
bodies — gives  them  a tonic  scent. 

Ruth:  And  don’t  be  vulgar,  Robert. 

Robert:  I’m  not  being  vulgar.  Wouldn’t 
consider  being  vulgar. 

Ruth:  Yes  you  would,  Robert. 

Robert:  I would  not.  I like  women  who 
smell  like  a tonic.  They’re 
much  more  agreeable  to  smell 
than  some  women  I know  who 
breeze  around  like  an  old  tea- 
rose. 

Ruth:  Oh.  why  don’t  you  jump  off  this 

bulkhead  and  injure  yourself — 
fatally,  perhaps. 

Robert:  All  right.  It  would  be  just  the 
thing.  And  when  everybody  at 
the  party  hears  all  the  moaning, 
they’d  ask  what  you  were  doing 
here  while  I was  drowning  my- 
self. They  haven’t  had  a thing 
to  talk  about  all  summer — or  for 
that  matter,  since  we  broke  our 
engagement. 
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"Chug-a-lug" 

— Ski-U-Mah 

Ruth:  Do  you  have  to  be  so  plain- 

spoken? 

Robert:  Yes,  I do.  And  I’m  vulgar  too! 

Ruth:  You’re  not  really  vulgar. 

Robert:  I certainly  am.  You  just  said  so 
yourself.  “Robert,”  you  said 
“you’re  vulgar.” 

Ruth  : Oh,  Robert — really  you’re  not. 

Robert:  I am.  I should  know  if  I’m 
vulgar  or  not.  My  word! 

Ruth:  Why  don’t  you  jump  off  the 

bulkhead  and  hurt  yourself? 

Robert:  This  seems  to  be  where  I came 
in.  I’ll  leave. 

Ruth:  You  needn’t  leave.  Robert,  talk 

to  me! 

Robert:  Very  well,  since  you  practically 
insist,  I’ll  talk  to  you. 

Ruth  : I don’t  practically  insist.  If  you 

don’t  stay,  I’ll  stay.  I mean  if 
you  go,  I’ll  go  . . . no — I mean 
if  you  stay,  I’ll  stay — go. 

Robert:  Why  can’t  you  make  up  your 
silly  female  mind? 

Ruth:  Please  don’t  use  that  word  fe- 

male. It’s  a vulgar  word. 

Robert:  Here  we  go  again.  I’m  back  to 
being  vulgar. 

Ruth:  Robert,  I think  I’m  going  to  slap 

your  face.  I think  I’m  going  to 
slap  your  face  so  hard  you’ll 
feel  hit  all  over.  (She  slaps  his 
face.) 

Robert:  Well  now!  At  least  I know  why 
you  were  looking  for  Dick.  You 
were  going  to  give  him  a boxing 
lesson. 

Ruth:  Man,  I’ll  kill  you. 

Robert:  Words,  words,  words.  You  have 
no  more  intention  of  killing  me 
than  you  have  of  pushing  me  off 
this  bulkhead. 

Ruth:  Is  that  a fact? 

Robert:  That  is  a fact. 

Ruth  : Is  that  a fact? 

Robert:  Must  you  say  everything  twice? 

You’re  vulgar,  you’re  vulgar. 
Jump  off  the  bulkhead,  jump  off 
the  bulkhead.  Is  that  a fact,  Is 
that  a fact? 

Ruth:  Oh,  go  to  hell.  Go  to  hell! 

Robert:  Oh,  go  to  hell.  Go  to  hell!  Hah! 

( With  that,  Ruth  pushes  him 
off  the  bulkhead  into  the  river.) 

Ruth:  Now  how  do  you  feel?  I guess 

you  don’t  think  you’re  such  a 


bright  light  now.  Do  you?  An- 
swer me,  Robert,  I know  you’re 
down  there.  Talk  to  me!  Robert 
— Robert!  Oh.  Robert  darling! 
(Robert  rises  from  the  water 
and  begins  to  wade).  Of  all  the 
effrontery!  Of  all  the  nerve!  I 
push  you  off  the  bulkhead  to 
what  should  be  any  normal  per- 
son’s doom  and  what  happens — 
you  go  wading. 

Robert:  Don’t  be  ridiculous.  You  didn’t 
push  me,  I jumped.  I was  al- 
ways a good  broadjumper — 
you’ve  seen  my  college  trophy. 

Ruth:  Yes,  but  this  isn’t  broadjumping. 

This  is  straight  up  and  down 
jumping.  If  you’re  so  pheno- 
menal, let’s  see  you  jump  up 
again  . . . hah,  you  can’t  do  it. 
Fraud!  I’ll  show  you  some 
jumping  — I’m  coming  down 
there  myself.  Oh!  (And  Ruth 
jumps.)  Robert,  where  are  you 
going? 

Robert:  Wading.  Where  else  could  I go? 

Ruth — what  was  it  you  called 
me  before? 

Ruth:  Before  what?  After  pushing 

you  off  the  bulkhead,  I have  a 
right  to  call  you  something.  Do 
you  have  a comb? 

Robert:  No,  I haven’t.  Answer  my  ques- 
tion— you  called  me  something. 
Do  you  know  what  you  called 
me? 

Ruth:  Very  well,  I called  you  darling. 

Robert,  why  don’t  you  have  a 
comb? 

Robert:  My  word,  the  bottom’s  slippery 
out  here,  isn’t  it?  (Ruth  has 
slipped  and  fallen.) 

Ruth:  This  is  hardly  a time  for  Small- 

talk. Pick  me  up. 

Robert:  No — I’d  rather  sit  down  beside 
you.  Good  thing  we’re  wearing 
old  clothes.  Yes,  you  called  me 
darling,  and  Dick’s  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ruth : I know  he  is,  Robert.  I saw 

you  coming  down  here  and  1 
followed.  I’m  with  the  party. 

Robert:  So  am  I.  Heard  you  were  com- 
ing so  I asked  to  be  invited  too. 

Ruth : Oh,  dear.  This  would  be  really 

lovely  if  we  had  a comb.  (He 
kisses  her.)  Robert — how  dare 
you  do  that? 

Robert:  How?  Like  this.  (He  does  it 
again.) 

Ruth : Ohhh,  dear.  Robert,  are  you  go- 

ing to  ask  me  to  marry  you 
again? 

Robert:  Most  likely. 

Ruth:  Probably  I’ll  consent. 

Robert:  That’ll  be  nice. 

Ruth : Oh — look ! Look,  Robert — see 

the  eclipse! 

Robert:  My  word! 

THE  END 
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SOLITUDE 


A soft-shelled  holly  leaf  in  summer  time 

Had  brushed  against  the  pairs  of  passers 
by 

Who  did  not  seek  the  miracle  of  vine — 

Cloaked  leaves  for  beauty  underneath  a 
sky 

Of  solitude.  I watched  them  question- 
ing 

The  morning  heat  and  saw  them  kiss 
the  wind.  ^ 

Before  I tore  the  soft-thorn  9>ssoming . 

A day  had  disappeared,  a heart  was 
pinned 

To  seasons  shuttled  by,  and  all  of  cares 

Become  a laughing  song  that  filled  my 
ears 

With  clapping  steps  and  strolling  hand- 
clasped  pairs 

Upon  the  carpet  grass  of  passing  years. 

The  brush  will  bloom  again  and  I will 
know 

That  all  my  joys  will  happen  long  ago. 

Seymour  Gresser 


"I  don't  remember  your  name, 
but  your  fez  is  familiar." 


UNIVERSITY 

BEAUTY  SALON 

* Revlon  Lipstick 
and  Nail  Polish 

* Breck 

* Vitafluff 
♦Lustre  Creme 

Hair  Styling 
Bleaching,  Permanents 

W A rfield  9881 


'X  'Wo-nA  Pujjle,  £oiutio*i 


7 KNOJF  it’s  an  ARTEMIS  JUNIOR  SLIP,  Agnes, 
but  there  ARE  traditions!” 


Designer-approved  Artemis*  Jr.  slips  are  exclusive  at  ^ 

Hutzler's  in  Baltimore 

,Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off  Pat.  No.  2396117  • Copyright  1945  Weil-Kolter  Mfg.  Co.»« 
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THE  NEW  LINE 

( Continued  from  page  If) 

may  also  share  in  these  mirth-provoking 
anecdotes,  we  would  like  to  recommend 
a few  of  our  acquaintances  and  their 
stories. 

If  you  like  dogs,  we  suggest  HARRI- 
SON HAGEMEYER  and  his  account  of 
the  Mexican  Hairless.  JIM  RYAN  knows 
a very  interesting  tale  about  hard  candy. 
Our  editor,  DEE  SPEED,  occasionally 
comes  forth  with  her  discourse  on  a lost 
Stradivarius  while  JINX  MONTGOM- 
ERY seems  to  favor  the  story  of  IC,  MC, 
and  DC.  For  the  coffee  drinkers,  BOB 
CURTISS  relates  a droll  tale  about  a 
coffee  bean.  DON  WHITE  almost  be- 
comes hysterical  when  revealing  the  in- 
side information  on  the  little  dog  by  the 
railroad  track. 

Faculty  members  contribute  their 
share  as  well.  DR.  STEINMEYER  loves 
to  tell  about  the  scared  alligator,  JIM 
TATUM  leans  toward  the  stuttering 
golf  players,  and  BOB  RAPPLEYE 
never  forgets  the  one-armed  gorilla  from 
Madigascar. 

QUO  V ADIS? 

There  was  an  old  soak  from  Moline 
Who  filled  up  on  raw  gasoline 
He  smoked  down  too  far 
On  a Cuban  cigar 

Non-  just  fragments  of  him  can  be  seen. 


"I  don't  remember  my  name, 
but  my  face  is  familiar." 


We’ve  just  heard  from  a young  his- 
tory major  who  alibi’s  his  failing  a 
course  with,  “C’est  la  Gewehr.” 


WALTER  MITTY’S  WATCH 
A rather  absentminded  friend  of  ours 
recently  took  his  aging  army  watch  to  a 
large  and  expensive  jewler  in  downtown 
Washington.  Gazing  around  at  the  ob- 
viously rare  silverware  and  gold  nick- 
nacks  with  which  the  place  abounded,  he 


suddenly  felt  very  foolish  and  insecure. 
Here  he  was  bringing  a cheap  watch,  of 
great  sentimental  value  of  course,  that  he 
knew  the  clerk  would  immediately  group 
with  those  Mickey  Mouse  watches  we  all 
used  to  have  as  kids.  It  was  like  taking 
a dirty  penny  to  Fort  Knox,  he  thought. 

He  was  feeling  very  bad,  very  bad  in- 
deed, when  suddenly  his  thoughts  took 
a new  turn.  He  stiffened.  Just  who  does 
this  cleflk  think  he  is,  anyway!  I’m 
doing  these  people  a favor  in  bringing 
them  my  business,  he  rationalized.  Treat 
these  clerks  sharply!  They’re  here  just 
to  wait  on  me,  he  mumbled.  Don’t  take 
any  guff! 

“You,”  he  said  to  the  clerk,  as  he  laid 
down  the  timepiece,  “I  want  this  watch 
cleaned  and  pressed  . . .” 

QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK  DEPT. 

Our  hats  are  off  to  Macon  C.  Piercy 
for  his  shrewd  observation  during  regis- 
tration. Quipped  Macon : “I’ve  only  a 
passing  interest  in  this  course.” 

All  contributions  to  any  of  the  columns 
in  the  Old  Line  are  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  author,  except  in  instances 
where  editorial  staff  members  are  the 
writers.  In  that  case,  no  byline  is  given, 
and  the  reader  will  know  that  such  an 
item  is  a product  of  one  or  all  members 
of  the  Old  Line  editorial  staff. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

Quotes  from  Zal: 

May  ’41 

“We  expect  to  enlarge  next  year.” 

Sept.  ’46 

“The  Varsity  Grill  will  be  completed  in  two 

xS. 

Xmas  ’46 

“Completion  of  The  Hut  will  take  place  soon.” 

Easter  ’47 

“Final  plans  have  been  drawn  up  and  this 
summer  The  Grill  will  be  furnished  entirely. 

Now — October  ’47 

“Let’s  have  a dedication  at  Christmas  for 
the  completion  of  The  Grill.” 

BUT  DOES  IT  MATTER? 

THE  GRILL  goes  on  and  on 

ALWAYS  the  most  popular  spot  on  the  campus 
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Sing  a song  of  sixpence,  pockets  full  of 
dough.  Here’s  the  way  you’ll  get  it  from 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  Make  us  laugh  ...  if  you 
can.  We’ll  pay  you  $1,  $2,  $3  ...  as  much 
as  $15  for  stuff  we  accept  — and  print. 
Think  of  it.  You  can  retire.  (As  early  as 
9 P.  M.  if  you  like.)  You  don't  have 
to  mention  Pepsi-Cola  but  that  always 


makes  us  smile.  So  send  in  your  jokes,  gags 
and  no  bottle  tops  to  Easy  Money  Dept., 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

The  very  next  day  you  may  receive  a 
de-luxe  radio-phonograph  combination  and 
a nine-room  prefabricated  house.  It  won’t 
be  from  us.  ^ e’ll  just  send  you  money  if 
we  feel  like  it.  Easy  Money,  too. 


Little  Moron  Corner 

Mohair  Moron,  the  upholsterer’s  son, 
was  found  huddled  up  and  shivering 
in  his  refrigerator  one  day.  lie  ex- 
plained by  saying,  "I  was  th-thirsty 
for  a P-pepsi-C-cola  and  was  t-told 
it  should  be  d -drunk  when  cold.  Now 
I can  drink  it.  I’m  c-c-cold!” 

You  don't  have  to  he  a natron  to 
write  these  . . . Imt  it  helps.  $2 
for  each  accepted  we'll  pay  you , 
and  not  a penny  more. 


EXTRA  ADR  Ell 
ATTRACTION 

At  the  end  of  the  vear  we’re  going 
to  review  all  the  stuff  we  buy,  and 
the  item  we  think  was  best  of  all  is 
going  to  get  an  extra 

SI  00.00 


— HE-SHE  GAGS- — 

If  you’re  a "he”  or  a "she”  (as  we  sus- 
pect) writing  IIE-SIIE  jokes  should  be 
a cinch  for  you.  If  you’re  not  a "he” 
or  a "she”  don't  bother.  Anyway,  if 
you're  crazy  enough  to  give  us  gags 
like  these,  we  might  be  crazy  enough 
to  pay  you  a few  bucks  for  them. 

JL  Jt 

Tr  -7v*  TP 

He:  Give  me  a kiss  and  I'll  buy  you  a 
Pepsi-Cola  ...  or  something. 

She:  Correction.  Either  you’ll  buy  me  a 
Pepsi  ...  or  nothing! 

*.y. 

*7v*  TP 

He:  hen  a man  leans  forward  eagerlv, 

lips  parted,  thirsting  for  loveliness, 
don't  you  know  what  to  do? 

She:  Sure,  give  him  a Pepsi-Cola. 

# * * 

He  ghost:  I’m  thirsty.  Let’s  go  haunt 
the  Pepsi-Cola  plant. 

She  ghost:  That’s  the  spirit! 

at.  at,  at, 

TP  TP  TP 

$ 3.00  ( three  bucks)  ice  pay  for  stuff 
like  this , if  printed.  If  e are  not 
ashamed  of  ourselves , either! 


CUTE  SAYINGS 
of  KIDDIES 

(age  16  to  19  plus) 


GET  FUNNY. . . WIN  MONEY. . . WRITE  A TITLE 


This  is  easier  than  taking  candy  away  from  a baby.  And  less  squawking. 
Maybe  you  don't  want  to  be  rich,  but  just  force  yourself.  You’ll  like  it. 
And,  if  we  like  the  title  you  write  for  this  cartoon  we  ll  force  ourself  to  give 
you  $5.  Or  if  you  send  us  your  ow  n cartoon  idea  we  ll  up  it  to  $10.  For  a 
cartoon  that  you  draw  yourself,  we’ll  float  a loan  and  send  you  $15  if  we 
print  it.  Could  you  expect  any  more?  \ es,  you  could  expect. 


A famous  sage  has  said  that  people  are 
funnier  than  anybody.  If  that  were  true, 
all  you’d  have  to  do  would  be  listen  to 
what  the  kiddies  are  saying,  write  it  down, 
send  it  in,  and  we’d  buy  it.  If  that  were 
true.  It  might  be,  for  all  we  know.  We 
haven  t the  slightest  idea  what  we’ll  ac- 


cept. Chances  are  it  would  be  things  like 
these  unless  we  get  some  sense. 


"My  George,  who  will  just  be  17  on  next 
Guy  Fawkes  Day,  had  his  appendix  re- 
moved last  month.  Vi  hen  the  doetor  asked 
him  what  kind  of  stitching  he'd  like  to 


have,  George  said,  'suture  self,  doctor  .” 

"Elmer  Treestump  says  his  girl  Sagebrush, 
only  22)^,  brings  a bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola 
along  on  every  date  for  protection.  She 
tells  everybody,  'that’s  my  Pop!”’ 

£>I  each  for  acceptable  stuff  like  this. 


Ill  iV/  » TTvvoblds  BEST  TOBACC°S 

RIGHT  COMB»NATI<>^^^^^^^ 


CHESTERFIELD  IS  MY  FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE  AND  ALWAYS  TOPS 
WITH  MY  GUESTS 


STAR  OF  PARAMOUNT'S  GREAT  PICTURE 


WILD  HARVEST 


il 


; ».  < 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co 


r-i  The  wartime  V 
cigarette  shortage 
was  a real  experience. 
Of  all  the  brands  ' 
I smoked,  CAMELS 
~T  suit  me  best ! ^ 


EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER! 


Clear  That  Jump!  “Pat” 
Hackett  ( in  the  saddle) 
has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  riding  and 
training  jumpers. 

She  knows  her 
cigarettes  too 
(see  below). 


, 


— in  jumping  a horse 
or  choosing 
a cigarette/' 

Says  NOTED  SPORTSWOMAN 

'N£V/aet:ettr 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company , Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  than  ever  before! 


• Not  many  women  can  match 
•"Pat”  Hackett’s  experience  with 
horses,  but  millions  can  match 
her  experience  with  cigarettes! 

Remember  the  many  brands 
you  smoked  during  the  wartime 
cigarette  shortage?  Whether  you 


intended  to  or  not,  you  com- 
pared brand  against  brand... for 
Taste  . . . for  Throat.  That’s  how 
millions  learned  from  experience 
that  there  are  big  differences 
. . . in  taste,  mildness,  coolness 
. . . in  quality. 


Try  Camels.  Compare  them  in  your  “T-Zone.”  Let  your 
own  Taste  and  Throat... your  own  experience . . . tell  you 
why  more  people  are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before! 

sJccore/tng  Co  a recent  Nationwide  survey. 

More  Doctors 
smoke  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette 

When  1 13,597  doctors  from  coast  to  coast  — in  every  field 
of  medicine  — were  asked  by  three  independent  research 
organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they  smoked,  more 
doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand ! 


Your 
"T-Zone 
will  tell 


..T  for  Taste. ..T  for  Throat... 
that’s  your  proving  ground  for  any 
cigarette.  See  if  Camels  don’t  suit 
your  "T-Zone"  to  a "T." 


LETTERS  TO 


SPELLING  BEE 

Sirs: 

I may  be  mistaken,  but  after  consult- 
ing 17  dictionaries  and  one  encyclopedia 
I feel  qualified  to  say  that  you  spelled 
“grantagomoniactivalis”  incorrectly  in 
your  last  issue.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
very  distracting.  Please  cancel  my  sub- 
scription. 

Dean  Reid 

DEFEATED  HEROINE 

Sirs: 

Hello  . . . hello.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  see  mention  made  of  our  mascot, 
Mighty  Midget  in  your  last  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  enclosing  one  of  her 
latest  pictures.  . . 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club 
College  Park,  Md. 


• Everyone  seems  to  remember 
the  story.  Just  last  week  we  ran 
into  a fellow  in  A&S  and  he  said, 
“Look  out,  you  Sebastian!” — Ed. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Sirs: 

Can  you  with  the  influence  of  your 
magazine  stop  the  influx  of  population 
into  our  town.  It’s  becoming  overrun 
with  people  getting  off  the  train. 

S.  N.  Nyne 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

9 LINE’S  sympathy  to  reader 
Nyne  but  the  plain  and  simple 
folks  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  have 
had  to  move  out  so  that  Rover 
could  wag  his  tail  sideways  in- 
stead of  up  and  down — Ed. 

SCIENCE  SENSE 

Sirs : 

This  is  to  let  you  know  we  are  through ! 
It’s  no  use  talking. — we’re  just  through. 
You  can  cancel  my  brother’s  and  my 
subscription. 


THE  EDITORS 


Time  was  when  my  brother  and  I were 
in  love  with  your  magazine.  Every  issue 
was  a thing  to  look  forward  to.  Ah,  the 
excitement  every  Friday  morning;  wait- 
ing anxiously  at  the  door,  brother  and  I 
would  snatch  our  two  copies  of  “LINE” 
from  the  postman  and  rush  rapturously 
to  our  laboratory.  Once  in  our  home- 
made lab,  we  would  turn  immediately  to 
your  wonderful  Science  and  Medicine  de- 
partment. There  in  big,  beautiful,  full- 
color  photos,  we  always  found  the  story  of 
an  operation.  You  never  disappointed  us. 
One  week  there  would  be  an  article  en- 
titled “How  to  fix  a compound  fracture.” 
And  the  following  week  it  would  be  “How 
to  graft  skin,”  or  “How  to  transplant 
cornea  from  one  eye  to  another”  ...  My 
brother  and  I followed  every  article. 

Ah,  what  gay  times!  One  week  I’d 
perform  a lobotomy  on  brother;  next 
week  would  be  brother’s  turn  to  perform 
an  appendectomy  on  me — -always,  of 
course,  following  the  simple  directions 
you  printed  below  each  color  photo. 

Needless  to  say,  we  never  once  ques- 
tioned your  choice  of  operations.  We  had 
explicit  faith  in  your  magazine.  (Even 
after  brother  had  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence as  a result  of  a misprint,  our  con- 
fidence in  you  never  wavered.)  If  you 
said  operate,  we  operated  . . . No  opera- 
tion was  too  difficult;  no  operation  too 
dangerous. 

But  last  week  (my  turn),  brother  said 
“no.”  He  put  his  foot  down.  “This  is 
the  end,”  he  said  loudly.  “No  more  opera- 
tions!” 

Brother  is  right,  too.  Your  article 
“How  to  deliver  a baby”  was  a mistake. 

Charles  and  William  Mayyo 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Sirs: 

I was  very  complimented  to  find  my 
picture  in  your  magazine  last  week,  but 
it  was  rather  distracting  to  find  that  I 
was  classified  under  incurable  diseases. 
I have  been  reading  “Reader’s  Digest” 
and  in  their  last  issue  they  have  pre- 
scribed a five  day,  sure  cure  for  my 
ailment.  I hope  you  will  correct  this 
mistake. 

Three  Headed  Hennegan 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations  on  your  article  expos- 
ing the  fact  that  sentimental  rot  is  en- 
dangering the  progress  of  medicine.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  (heh 
heh  heh)  cutting  up  dead  human  bodies 
in  zoology  labs.  I — by  a strange  coin- 
cidence happen  to  be  in  the  market  for 
supplying  these — if  you’ll  pardon  the 
expression — specimens.  If  anyone  desires 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  3 


No.  85 
Billiard  Shape 
$3-50 
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KAYWOODIE 

REMEMBERS 

WHEN- 


The  Kaywoodie  organization, 
established  in  1851  was  making 
pipes  48  years  before  this  model 
appeared  on  the  scene. 


|AYW00DIE 

'v  backed  by  the  record  ) 
^ of  96  years'' — ^ 

For  smoking  pleasure,  comfort,  style,  balance  and 
long  performance,  a KAYWOODIE  Pipe  war- 
rants first-place  consideration.  KAYWOODIES 
are  the  world’s  best  smoking  pipes,  because  of 
modern  precision,  and  never-ending  attention  to 
things  a smoker  needs.  KAYWOODIES  smoke 
cool  and  mild,  with  unequalled  satisfaction.  At 
dealers’.  Made  of  imported 
briar,  specially  selected 
and  seasoned  by  us.  KAY- 
WOODIE Company,  New 
York  and  London.  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20.  Leaflet  on  request. 

ORINKLESS  KAYWOODIE  $3.50 
SUPER-GRAIN  $5,  RELIEF-GRAIN  $7.50,  FLAME-GRAIN  $10, 
SILHOUETTE  $10.  MEERSCHAUM-LINED  $12.50 
CONNOISSEUR  $15,  NINETY-FIVER  $20,  CENTENNIAL  $25. 

I 


W,  £.  3.  ZaLd 

cordial  (if  invited  if  on  to  a ttend  Cl 
Dec,  an  d Oete  -a  - Oete 

Saturday,  i jouemh  er  I,  194 / 

Sfter  the  Cfame 
at  the 

Vanity  Qritt 


ie.  s.  v.  p.  - Ly  „,..j  of 


ij  waif  of  carrier  pi  f eon 


"But  perhaps  tbis-ah  this  ARTEMIS  JUNIOR  SLIP  will 
make  the  junior  figure  a bit  more  er-ah  TANGIBLE !” 


1 


Designer- approved  Artemis*  Jr.  slips  are  exclusive  at  ^ 

Hutzler's  in  Baltimore  $ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off.  Pat  No.  2396117  • Copyright  1946  Weil-Kalter  Mfg.  Co.  « 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 


CONTINUED 


a specimen,  he  can  phone  Spectre  HOooo! 
or  visit  the  Hillcrest  Cemetery.  I’m  in 
the  third  vault  on  the  right.  Just  moan 
three  times.  Remember  the  situation  is 
grave.  I’m  in  a hole.  I don’t  stand  a 
ghost  of  a chance  without  you. 

Dig  you  later, 

Frank  N.  Stein 
Successor  to 
I.  M.  Inturred 

Coffin  Corners,  Md. 

QUEEN  INK 

Sirs : 

You  ran  a pictorial  feature  (LINE 
Sept.  25)  about  a queen  being  crowned 
at  a beauty  pageant.  I’m  sick  to  death 
of  queens  being  chosen  for  every  occa- 
sion from  “Zal”  opening  a new  trio  at  the 
grill  to  the  establishing  of  flying  disc 
clubs.  This  enigma  does  not  arise  from 
the  fact  that  I think  college  women  are 
not  beautiful  enough  to  be  called  queens 
(excuse  me,  my  seeing  eye  dog  is  scratch- 
ing at  the  door,  I’ll  let  him  in)  but  be- 
cause the  entire  procedure  is  becoming  as 
stale  as  a bottle  of  Senate  beer.  I’ve 
always  thought  that  a queen  was  a 
woman  who  sat  on  a throne  and  reigned. 
Most  of  our  modern  “queens”  look  as 
though  they  were  thrown  out  in  the  rain 
and  sat  on. 

Otto  A ho 

College  Park,  Md. 

EXCHUSE  USH 

Sirs: 

I highly  resent  your  advertisement 
(LINE  Sept.  25)  which  suggested  the 
possibility  that  Old  Shay  Ale  derived 
its  name  from  a drunk  in  the  Varsity 
Grill  attempting  to  sing  the  first  line  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Lock  N.  Key 

(Twice  removed  grandson  of 
Frances  Scott) 

• To  irate  reader  Key  an  apology. 
We  should  have  known  that  no  one 
in  College  Park  knows  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. — Ed. 

SLICK  CHICK 

Sirs: 

I am  a shutter  bug,  in  a way.  I do 
not  go  whole  hog.  But  I do  like  to  take 
pictures.  I take  them  all  the  time.  I 
carry  my  camera  to  school.  I take  pic- 
tures in  class,  on  the  way  to  class,  up 
the  hill,  down  the  hill,  from  the  bus, 
while  I talk  and  eat.  However,  I am  not 
a complete  shutter  bug.  No  siree.  I 
forget  to  take  down  names  of  things  and 
people  that  I shoot.  With  a camera  you 
understand. 

The  enclosed  . . . some  weeks  ago.  It 
was  just  another  picture  to  me — at  first. 


Then  it  began  to  grow  on  me.  I want 
to  know  this  girl,  see?  I want  to  know 
her  very  much.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
think  I’ll  . . . unless  I can  meet  her  . . . 
soon. 

Please  tell  me  who  she  is.  They  say 
LINE  will  do  anything  . . . 

Sincerely, 

Ron  Young 

Garrett  Park,  Md. 

• To  LINE  reader  Young  we  must 
acknowledge  defeat.  Sorrowfully 
it  must  be  admitted  we  do  not 
know  her.  Forthwith  we  are  re- 
printing the  snap  you  sent  in  hopes 
that  through  our  circulation  you 
may  learn  her  identity. — Ed. 

VOUTIANESE 

Sirs: 

I am  a foreign  immigrant  from  out  of 
this  country.  Today  my  citizenship  pa- 
pers I am  receiving.  For  five  years  the 
English  langwidge  I am  learning.  Now 
when  finally  I the  English  langwidge 
can  speak  and  write,  somebody  named 
Skinnay  Gaillard  changes  it  to  Voutian. 
This  rooty  oreeny  vout  stuff  I am  not 
understanding.  Please  could  be  publish- 
ing ten  easy  lessons  in  next  edition  or 
still  better  where  to  register  does  an 
alien  go? 

Geoffery  Chaucer 
Scribbling  on  the  Margin 
Suffering  Downs,  England 

• We  have  no  information  about 
the  language  in  our  files.  We  sug- 
gest you  go  to  Maryland  Univer- 
sity. They  probably  teach  it  under 
another  name.  Perhaps  Voutian  is 
the  technical  name  for  English  5 
— Ed. 
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Evelyn  Brewer,  Sig- 
ma Kappa,  is  the  at- 
tractive coed  preparing 
to  spin  the  propeller  of 
the  Piper  Cub  on  this 
month’s  cover.  A green 
eyed  blond,  Evelyn  is 
five  feet,  three  and  one 
half  inches  tall  except 
•when  she  is  dangling 
from  propellers. 


The  lovely  Miss  Brewer,  whose  home  is  in 
Annapolis,  where  she  graduated  from  high 
school,  worked  in  the  Naval  Academy  adminis- 
trative offices  for  a short  while  before  coming 
to  College.  This  fall  Evelyn  is  a sophomore 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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JANE  MUSGROVE  AND  BOB  MONAHAN  KEEP  THE  PRESSES  ROLLING  INDUSTRIOUS  BEAN-SHELLERS  KELLY.  DUNCAN,  WALLS  AND  STARK 


SPEAKING 
OF  PEOPLE 

MARYLAND  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEARCHES 
FOR  JOE  AND  MARY  COLLEGE . . . 


Everybody  loves  to  have  his  picture  taken.  Awake  or 
asleep,  drunk  or  sober,  a human  being  still  likes  the  idea  of 
seeing  his  picture  published.  No  shot  of  a famous  celebrity 
is  complete  without  a myriad  of  waving,  smiling  and  grimac- 
ing bystanders  in  the  background. 

LINE  is  only  too  well  aware  of  this  quirk  of  the  general 
public.  The  students  at  Maryland  are  no  exception.  If  an 
informal  shot  is  to  be  taken  of  a class  in  English  5,  students 
will  appear  who  have  not  graced  the  classroom  for  weeks. 
If  a late  evening  photo  of  the  library  is  desired,  the  photo- 
grapher will  suddenly  find  the  library  steps  almost  alive 
with  would-be-students  casually  relaxing  in  the  cool  twilight. 
It’s  uncanny  how  the  word  gets  around. 

Last  week  LINE  decided  to  give  the  camera-happy  stu- 
dents at  Maryland  a break.  It  wasn’t  hard.  With  camera  in 


ANOTHER  CAMPUS  ROMANCE  BEGINS  TO  BLOSSOM  AT  THE  DAIRY  JOE  WAGNER  AND  GEORGE  CONOVER  HANDLE  LOCAL  POLICE  CALLS 
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COLD  STUDENTS  SHIVER  THROUGH  A PSYCHOLOGY  CLASS  IN  DD 


THEY’D  RATHER  FORGET  MEMORIES  THE  DINING  HALL  RECALLS 


hand,  one  of  the  photography  staff  started  his  rounds.  His 
assignment  was  as  indefinite  as  his  subjects.  He  was 
merely  supposed  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  general  student 
body.  He  was  searching  for  Maryland’s  Joe  and  Mary  Col- 
lege who  when  found  would  undoubtedly  admit  that  they  just 
love  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 

If  he  didn’t  find  them,  he  at  least  came  awfully  close. 
Classrooms,  the  Dairy,  the  Grill — none  escaped  the  probing 
eye  of  his  camera.  When  he  finally  finished  no  one  was 
quite  sure  just  what  he  had.  There  was  no  purpose  to  the 
series  of  pictures,  no  news  story  had  been  covered,  no 
celebrity  had  been  presented — -it  was  just  . . . well,  it  was 
just  Maryland.  “That  girl  on  the  left  is  in  my  ‘bac’  class,” 
“Hey,  there’s  Mike — what’s  he  doing  there?”  and  “Say,  isn’t 
that  me  looking  over ” Hi  Mary!  Hi  Joe! 


LESTER  MAINHART  AND  BEN  ROBINSON  CARRY  ON  AT  THE  DAIRY 


. . . AND  FINDS  THEM 


NORM  KATZ  AND  LENORA  LACHMAN  BREAK  THE  GRILL’S  TRADITION 
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Have  You  Tried 

Die  Droit  Cl, 

Stop  Slop? 

• Soda  Fountain 

• Bakery 

• Delicatessen 

On  College  Avenue 
By  Trolley  Tracks 

For  All  Your  Needs 
SEE  US 

We  Carry  a Full  Line  of 
School  Supplies,  Dry 
Goods  and  Notions, 
Gibson  Greeting  Cards 

College  Park  Uariety  Store 

7319  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
Next  to  College  Park  Cleaners 

In  Silver  Spring  . . . 

In  the  Shopping  Center 

It's 

ROBBY’S 

Men's 

Wear 

Home  of  Nationally  Known 
Wearables  for  Men 
We  Specialize  In  Formal 
Clothes  for  All  Occasions 
SH  551  1 

LINE’S  REPORTS 


Five  years  is  a long  time.  Not  long 
enough  to  graduate,  many  have  dis- 
covered, but  still  a long  time.  In  1942 
LINE  conducted  a campus  survey  of  the 
students  attending  Maryland.  They  were 
quizzed  as  to  their  likes,  their  dislikes, 
their  gripes,  etc.  Now  five  years  later 
LINE  has  done  it  again.  Below  are  the 
results  of  the  poll  as  they  compare  with 
that  of  '42. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST  ABOUT 
MARYLAND? 

In  1942  the  students  favored  beer, 
Greenbelt  swimming  pool,  community 
sings,  Terp  bars,  and  girls.  Five  years 
later  beer  has  been  replaced  by  campus 
life  as  the  thing  liked  most  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  new  buildings  now  take 
second  place,  replacing  Greenbelt  swim- 
ming pool,  but  beer  manages  a strong 
third.  Girls  have  moved  up  from  fifth 
to  fourth  in  popularity,  with  the  con- 
venient location  of  the  campus  in  fifth 
place. 

In  1942  Sterling  Kehoe  said  that  the 
best  thing  about  Maryland  was  the  un- 
crowded conditions.  Today  his  only  com- 
ment is,  “Too  dern  crowded.” 

WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  LEAST  ABOUT 
MARYLAND? 

In  ’42  it  was  classes,  army  problems, 
drill,  short  lunch  hour,  lack  of  gas. 
Today  it  is  mud,  waiting  in  line,  classes, 
dining  hall,  faculty.  From  this  one  may 
conclude  that  five  years  ago  the  average 
student  would  rather  have  waded  in  the 
mud  than  gone  to  class;  would  rather 
have  gone  to  class  than  drilled;  and 
wanted  more  time  to  spend  in  the  dining 
hall.  (Those  were  the  good  ole  days.) 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  FAVORITE  DRINK? 

On  this  count  opinions  have  varied 
very  little.  Beer  is  still  the  overwhelm- 
ing favorite.  However,  coca-cola,  the 
second  favorite  in  ’42,  is  now  fourth  be- 
hind milk  shakes  and  just  plain  milk. 
Roger  Bergstrom  was  the  only  student 
voting  for  Joe  Louis  Punch.  A surpris- 
ing number  of  votes  were  cast  for  a 
drink  variously  spelled  “Beno,”  “Beano,” 
and  “Beeno.”  Water  received  exactly 
two  votes. 

WHAT  IMPROVEMENT  DO  YOU 
THINK  MARYLAND  NEEDS  MOST? 

Five  years  ago  more  school  spirit 
was  in  a decisive  first  place;  today  it  is 
a mere  fifth.  The  present  student  at 
Maryland  feels  that  we  need  better 
faculty  more  than  anything  else.  After 
that  they  would  like  to  see  a swimming 
pool,  a Student  Union  building,  and 
a new  stadium.  In  ’42  Jack  Diehl  felt 
that  the  “Grand  Canyon”  by  the  walk 


to  the  Dining  Hall  should  be  filled  in. 
Today  he  merely  smiles  knowingly  and 
says,  “See  what  I meant.  . .” 

DO  iOU  THINK  THE  ANTI-DRINK- 
IN-FRATERNITY  HOUSES  LAW  BET- 
TERS SOCIAL  STANDARDS? 

In  1942,  85%  of  the  student  body  said 
“No.”  In  1947,  71%  of  the  students 
paused,  looked  both  ways,  and  then 
whispered,  “Uh  . . . no.”  In  ’42  such 
comments  were  made  as  “It  will  only 
force  students  to  do  it  under  cover.” 
“If  boys  are  old  enough  to  die,  they  are 
old  enough  to  drink,”  and  “No,  no,  no, 
no,  no,  no!”  Today  no  comments  were 
made. 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  GIRLS  SHOULD 
DRESS  ON  CAMPUS? 

On  this  point  everyone  seems  to  be  in 
complete  harmony.  Except  for  four 
“none  at  all”  votes,  student  views  on 
how  girls  should  dress  have  changed 
little  at  all.  The  general  consensus  is 
skirts  and  sweaters,  with  a goodly  num- 
ber of  males  adding  the  adjectives 
“short”  and  “tight.”  Every  vote  for 
slacks  or  dungarees  was  counteracted 
by  an  adverse  vote  against  same. 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  BOYS  SHOULD 
DRESS  ON  CAMPUS? 

Most  of  those  answering  this  question 
had  little  to  say  as  to  the  manner  of 
dress  for  the  male  sex.  However,  80% 
felt  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dress 
as  they  wanted.  Jack  Kinder’s  only  re- 
quirement is  “wear  shoes.”  Gil  Bresnick 
feels  that  pants  are  more  important. 
When  asked  this  question  five  years 
ago,  Rocky  Duteil  said,  “This  is  still  a 
demorcracy.” 

WHAT  QUALIFICATIONS  DO  YOU 
DEMAND  IN  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX? 

This  was  evidently  the  question  that 
the  students  were  waiting  for.  Girls 
had  even  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
than  the  boys.  Among  the  main  quali- 
fications that  they  listed  were  pleasing 
personality,  good-looks,  sense  of  humor, 
and  “have  a car.”  The  “tall  and  dark” 
requirement  of  ’42  was  almost  totally 
absent.  Nancy  Clapp  demands  that  her 
dates  be  old. 

The  males  felt  that  a good  personality 
was  also  the  most  important  feature  to 
consider.  Next  to  this  they  would  like 
to  see  a good  figure,  money,  a good 
conversationalist.  Ted  Krug  was  quite 
honest  about  it  all  and  said,  “It  depends 
on  the  occasion.”  Dick  Carter’s  sole 
qualification  is  “be  of  the  opposite  sex.” 
Boyd  Waters  says  that  he  favors  Kappas 
from  Beaver,  Pa. 
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TOM  BURBAGE,  MARY  ELLEN  STANLEY  & EARL  UHLER  COME  UP  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  AD  BUILDING  AFTER  A LONG  WALK  DOWN  THE  MALL 

TEN  YEARS  AT  MARYLAND 


Nestled  together  on  the  south  bank  of 
Maryland’s  Paint  Branch  are  a small 
town  and  a large  university.  The  town 
is  College  Park;  the  college  is  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  During  the  past 
ten  years  the  little  town  and  the  big 
college  have  seen  many  changes.  Each 
September  they  have  witnessed  the  ar- 
rival of  a new  and  excited  freshman 


class,  and  each  June  they  have  likewise 
watched  the  departure  of  a much  smaller 
and  soberer,  senior  class.  Nothing  ever 
seems  to  be  permanent. 

True,  the  years  do  seem  to  follow  cer- 
tain patterns,  but  the  students  them- 
selves like  Shakespeare’s  players  appear 
merely  to  strut  their  parts  and  then 
vanish  as  quickly  as  they  come.  Only 


Homecoming  or  a big  football  game  can 
bring  them  back.  On  the  succeeding  ten 
pages  LINE  recalls  the  last  ten  years 
at  the  Maryland  campus  and  tries  to 
remember  the  dances,  the  games,  the 
rivalries,  and  above  all  a few  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  since  become  all  but  lost 
in  the  vast  files  of  university  alumni. 
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1937-38 


NO  FINALS, 
JUNE  WEEK... 


THE  SOPHIST  FROSH  TUGGED  AGAINST  FRESH  SOPHS 


The  year  opened  with  the  welcome  an- 
nouncement that  there  would  be  a $3.00 
fine  for  each  class  absence  ...  A $1,700,000 
building  program  was  revealed  which  called 
for  erection  of  another  Men’s  Dorm,  an 
infirmary,  and  completion  of  the  engineer- 
ing building  ...  A new  Student  Union 
building  was  also  mentioned  . . . Ben  Mc- 


" — den  I got  dizzy — an'  all  of  a sudden 
everything  went  white." 

OLD  LINE— 1937 


Clesky  commanded  the  ROTC  . . . The 
horseshoe  team  was  the  biggest  in  history 
. . . “Never  saw  such  a big  horseshoe 
team,”  commented  Abe  Gottwals  . . . Geary 
Eppley  was  appointed  Dean  of  Men  . . . 

Herb  Baker  Ran  . . . 

Coach  Dobson’s  starting  eleven  included 
Charlie  Weidinger,  Jim  Meade,  and  Blair 
Smith  . . . The  team  sailed  through  its 
eight  games  without  a loss  . . . Mrs.  Roose- 
velt spoke  at  the  Coliseum  . . . The  latest 
thing  in  fashions  were  high-heeled  oxfords, 
puffed  sleeves,  and  long,  slender  skirts  . . . 

Audrey  Jones  Sang  . . . 

Final  exams  were  abolished  by  the  Faculty 
Council  . . . Ben  Shewbridge  celebrated  for 
four  days  . . . “Mile.  Modiste”  was  present- 
ed by  the  Opera  Club  . . . Nobody  under- 
stood it,  but  it  sounded  real  nice  . . .ODK 
and  Mortar  Board  held  a joint  tapping  . . . 
. . . A Latvian  envoy  spoke  to  students  on 
“The  International  Policy  of  the  Baltic 


States”  . . . “Dullest  thing  I ever  heard,” 
remarked  Ruth  Lowry  ...  With  Bill  Nor- 
ton, Wave  Wheeler,  and  Coleman  Headly 
the  basketeers  had  a 14-8  season  . . . Jean 
Paterson  was  May  Queen  . . . Doris  Eich- 
lin  kept  the  Daydodgers  in  order  . . . The 
Footlight  Club  under  Leon  Yourtee  pro- 
duced “Petticoat  Fever”,  “Night  Must 
Fall”,  and  “The  Night  of  January  16”  . . . 

Mary  Heaps  Wrote . . . 

The  Baltimore  Alumni  Association  spon- 
sored a Big  Apple  contest  . . . Chris  Kemp- 
ton  didn’t  win  it  . . . The  Department  of 
Interior  dedicated  the  Bureau  of  Mines  . . . 
. . . ASME  was  established  on  campus  . . . 
Tempe  Curry  was  Miss  Maryland  . . . The 
Aeronautics  Department  was  inaugurated 
Russ  Morgan  featured  the  Junior  Prom  at 
the  Willard  ...  In  track  the  big  name 
was  Kehoe  . . . All-University  night  drew 
5,000  . . . Bill  Mullett  was  notified  by  the 
Registrar  that  he  owed  $213  for  class  cuts 
. . . Delta  Sig  and  Phi  Delt  won  the  Inter- 
fraternity ping-pong  tournament  . . . Bruce 
McFadden  and  John  Muncks  were  hailed 
as  “mean  men  on  the  ping-pong  table” 

Bill  Maynard  Tooted . . . 

KA’s  Minstrel  Show  had  several  unusual 
attractions  . . . George  Watson  told  every- 
body that  he  had  never  seen  such  a great 
performance  . . . Wade  Porter  and  Paul 
Peffer  attempted  to  tear  down  the  goal 
posts  at  half  time  during  the  game  with 
Florida  . . . The  Terrapin  Trail  Club  went 
to  Smoke  Hole,  West  Virginia  . . . Bill 
Doying  and  Grace  Greenwood  were  lost 
for  five  hours  . . . Mike  Surgent  was  caught 
in  the  Practice  House  “looking  for  some 
place  to  practice”  . . . The  Registrar  an- 
nounced that  as  a result  of  the  fines  for 
cutting  classes,  over  11,000  dollars  was 
owed  to  the  University  ...  A magician  by 
the  name  of  Birch  put  on  a magic  show 
and  amazed  everyone  including  Lois  Ernest 
and  Lois  Linn  . . . The  ROTC  had  a big 
time  at  Fort  Washington  . . . “Boy,  what 
a time!”  remarked  Herb  Baker  . . . Every- 
one agreed  that  June  Week  was  a welcome 
substitution  for  finals  . . . 


ALL  PHOTOS  USED 
IN  THIS  ARTICLE 
BY  COURTESY  OF 
"TERRAPIN" 
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1938-39 


NO  W.  C.  T.  U., 
A MARTINI . . . 


The  year  of  ’38-’39  had  a record  breaking 
enrollment  of  3,000  students  . . . New  facul- 
ty members  were  Dr.  Adolf  Zucker,  Ralph 
D.  Meyers,  John  E.  Younger,  and  Howard 
M.  Bodily  . . . New  students  were  Bobbie 
Ayres,  Billy  Holbrook,  Ginny  Mercer,  Mary 
Anne  Griffith  . . . Ground  was  broken  for  a 
new  Baldwin-dominated  infirmary  and  a 
close  advisor  of  Dr.  Byrd  let  it  slip  that  “a 
new  Student  Union  Building  will  be  ready 
by  spring”  . . . 

Cliff  Adams  Slept . . . 

Ratting  got  under  way  under  soph  presi- 
dent, Frank  Davis  . . . Much  to  the  disgust 
of  John  Harn,  Bob  Kinney,  and  others,  rat- 
ting was  called  off  when  four  wet  rats 
wound  up  in  a very  wet  pit  after  the  annual 
“Prayer  for  Rain”  . . . Despite  the  tire- 
less pulling  of  Roscoe  Whipp,  Harry  Bos- 
well, and  Orville  Shirey  the  freshmen  lost 
the  tug-of-war  . . . 


YES,  '39  WAS  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  LONG-REMEMBERED  DRUM  MAJORETTES 


So  Did  El  Scott . . . 

The  football  season  got  off  to  a big  start 
with  two  drum  majorettes  that  really  went 
over  big  ...  With  such  names  as  Charlie 
Weidinger,  Joe  Murphy,  and  all-state  tackle 
Ralph  ALbarano,  the  football  team  man- 
aged to  win  both  games  of  their  two  game 
season  ...  In  track  the  big  name  was 
Kehoe  . . . However,  Tommy  Fields  and 
Alan  Mille  also  ran  . . . Some  fellow  named 
Eppley  was  the  coach  . . . 


Helen  Platt  Cooked . . . 

The  Footlight  Club  put  on  something 
called  “Tovarich”  that  no  one  understood, 
but  came  back  a little  later  with  “You  Can’t 
Take  It  With  You”  . . . Under  the  super- 
vision of  Frank  Steiner,  Sam  Steckman,  Joe 
Peaslee,  and  Irvin  Cook,  100  students  came 
out  with  a novel  campus  expose  entitled 
“Come  Walk  With  Me”  . . . The  debating 
team  had  a windy  season,  scoring  a smash- 
ing victory  over  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Col- 


Grandmother: Johnny,  I wouldn’t 

slide  down  those  bannisters. 

Johnny:  Wouldn’t  hell,  you 

couldn’t. 

OLD  LINE— 1939 


lege  . . . Most  of  the  credit  for  the  victory 
went  to  “Big  Mouth”  Dan  Prettyman  and 
Moses  “Gabby”  Sacks  . . . Somebody  named 
Nino  Martini  sang  his  lungs  out  in  the 
Coliseum  . . . Appropriate  drinks  were 
served  . . . Dances  of  the  year  featured 
Artie  Shaw,  Eddie  Duchin,  Cornstalks,  Lar- 
ry Clinton,  Cider  Janice  Williams,  and  the 
All-Girl-Coquettes,  Overalls,  and  Bunny 
Berigan  . . . 


Herb  Hall  Ate . . . 

The  basketball  team,  termed  by  Shipley 
as  “the  greatest  quintet  ever  assembled  at 
Maryland”  won  eight  and  lost  three  . . . 
Big  Md.  names  in  the  Southern  Conference 
tournament  were  George  Knipley,  Eddie 
Johnson,  and  George  Dewitt  . . . Frank  Cro- 
nin, Benny  Alperstein,  and  Newt  Cox  led 
the  boxing  team  to  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Championship  . . . The  baseball  tear 
had  an  8-4  season  and  uncovered  one  Ea 
Springer  . . . The  lacrosse  team  went  w 
and  lost  only  one  game  . . . 


Belle  McGinniss  Shot . . . 

A chap  by  the  name  of  Jim  Pitzer 
apprehended  on  the  second  floor  of 
Arundel  “stealing  light  bulbs”  ...  Or 
Warfield  attempted  in  vain  to  start  : 
chapter  of  W.C.T.U.  . . . Another  uns\ 
ful  attempt  was  made  by  K.D.’s 
Jager,  Lida  Sargeant,  and  Marian  B< 


start  a L.A.K.  (Little  Above  the  Knee  Club) 

. . . The  dining  hall  was  besieged  with  com- 
plaints about  “monotonous,  skimpy,  and  ill 
prepared  food.  (Profiteering  and  misman- 
agement were  suspected)  . . . SGA  presi- 
dent, Eddie  Collins  appointed  a committee 
to  investigate  scholastic  requirements  of  its 
officers  . . . Nine  offices  were  sudden1  ,r 
vacant  . . . 


NO  RADIATORS, 
CHEM.  BATTLE 


1939-40: 


NO  ONE  SEEING  THIS  PIC  DOUBTS  THAT  IT  RAINED  IN  THOSE  DAYS,  TOO 


new  Ad  Building  was  beginning  to 
V was  started  . . . Merle 
C ' ~ol.  of  ROTC 


. . . Harry  Gallagher  took  care  of  things  in 
the  second  platoon  of  Company  M . . . Pig- 
skin heroes  were  Frank  Skotnicki,  Joe  Mur- 
phy, Johnny  Boyda,  and  Pershing  Mon- 
dorff  . . . Both  games  of  the  brief  season 
were  won  . . . The  DIAMONDBACK  cau- 
tioned freshmen  not  to  buy  their  radiators 
. . . “But  it  was  such  a bargain!”  moaned 
rat  Ted  Caldwell  . . . Rumors  of  a new 
swimming  pool  were  being  whispered  about 
. . . Carl  Baeharach  and  others  gave  a 
thorough  dunking  to  the  reluctant  frosh 
. . A big  battle  at  the  Chemistry  building 
vas  fun  for  all  . . . 

arl  Ettin  Swam  . . . 

"'he  DIAMONDBACK  came  out  with  a 
r masthead  . . . Huyette  Oswald  went 
:y  as  a reporter  . . . The  Rossborough 
brought  Alexander,  Kemp,  Gray,  and 
t to  the  campus  . . . Woody  Herman 
I for  the  Interfrat  Ball  . . . George 
ax  was  apprehended  on  the  second 
>f  Tri  Delt  “Conducting  a Gallup  Poll” 


Sig  Gerber  Marched  . . . 

. . . Guest  of  the  year  was  Charlie  Keller 
of  the  New  York  Yankees  . . . “We  need 
more  like  him,”  said  Ship  . . . The  band 
got  all  dressed  up  and  played  at  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Hyattsville  Theater  . , . Among 
those  in  attendance  on  opening  night  were 
Dick  Lee  and  Mary  Jane  Harrington  . 
Everything  was  “720  In  The  Books”  . . . 


Ed  Duff  Laughed  . . . 

The  Glee  Club  sang  at  the  opening  of 
the  World’s  Fair  ...  “I  never  seen  such  a 
big  ball,  admitted  second-tenor  Gendason 
. . . The  Footlight  Club  produced  “Hay 
Fever”  starring  Judy  Greenwood  . . . 
George  M.  Lapoint  served  as  president  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi  . . . With  such  stars  as  Charley 
Weidinger,  Leon  Vannais,  and  Mearle  Du- 
vall, the  basketball  team  squeezed  into  the 
Southern  Conference  tournament  by  a vic- 
tory over  VMI  . . . Hank  Gay-Lord  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  the  Grill  . . . Bess 
Paterson  was  Miss  Maryland  . . She  served 
with  her  court  of  Barbara  Boose,  Marjorie 
Cook,  Earla  Marshall,  Beverly  Smith  and 
Sally  Vaidon  . . . 


Jane  Legge  Rode  . . . 

ODK  tapped  a New  York  politican  named 
Roosevelt  . . . The  riflemen  came  in  second 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Meet  ...  An  old 
covered-wagon  was  brought  up  from  Vir- 
ginia and  placed  behind  Rossborough  Inn 
. . . AAF  officers  looked  over  the  crop  . . . 
In  track,  the  big  name  was  Kehoe  . . . Car- 
i oil  Hutton  went  around  singing  “Boomp- 
boomp-diddum-daddum-waddum-choo!”  . . . 
All  University  night  featured  just  about 
everything  ...  A freshman  named  Bill  Lake- 
man  was  top  man  on  the  tumblers  pyramid 
. . . The  tennis  team  was  one  of  the  best — 
Allie  Ritzenberg,  Nate  Askin,  Jay  Phillips 


Judy  King  Dodged  . . . 

Somebody  named  Emile  talked  to  the 
Home  Ec  Club  about  cosmetics  . . . 

The  Varsity  Show’s  “Include  Me  Out” 
was  a big  success  . . . “Greatest  thing  ever 
produced!”  said  production-manager  Leon- 
ard Meakin  . . . Nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  the  peacetime  draft  . . . 


1940-41 


NO  KEHOE, 

THREE  COACHES... 


A campus  poll  showed  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  students  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed draft  . . . “Be  Prepared,”  remarked 
Eagle  Scout,  Dave  Johnson  . . . The  DIA- 
MONDBACK  came  out  with  an  article  on 
Flora  Darling,  first  co-ed  at  Maryland  . . . 
Three  pen-pushers  named  Carl  Sandburg, 
Eric  Severeid,  and  Robert  Frost  dropped  in 
for  a chat  . . . Someone  got  the  brilliant 
idea  to  have  a campus  circus  ...  “I  don’t 
see  no  elephants,”  said  Nancy  King  . . . 

Bob  Hurley  Groaned . . . 

The  OLD  LINE  and  Diamondback  con- 
tinued their  traditional  feuds  . . . “At  least 
we  got  profreeders,”  said  OLD  LINE  edi- 
tor, Charles  Ksanda  . . . The  Varsity  Show 
ventured  forth  with  “No  Trouble  At  All” 
. . .The  cast  agreed  . . . The  Men’s  Club,  led 
by  Harland  Randall,  went  strictly  big  time, 
going  to  Constitution  Hall  . . . How  those 
D.A.R.’s  cheered!  . . . 

Larry  Hodgins  Putted . . . 

Under  the  coaching  triumvirate  of  Woods, 
Heagy,  and  Faber,  the  football  team  swept 
through  its  1 game  season  with  a sterling 
victory  . . . Gridiron  heroes  were  Bernie 
Ulman,  Bob  Smith,  and  of  course  Joe  Mur- 
phy and  Merle  Duvall  . . . The  soccer  sea- 
son was  longer  and  even  more  successful 
...  In  track  the  big  name  was  Fields 
(apologies  to  Jim,  Lindy,  and  Sterling)  . . . 

Betty  Owens  Played . . . 

The  sophs  got  awfully  wet  as  a result  of 
the  tug-of-war  . . . The  Freshman  class 
won  the  Homecoming  Float  contest  with 
their  Chase  and  Sanborn  Float  . . . “It’s 
Frosh”  . . . Paul  McNeil  kept  wrestling 
and  wrestling  until  he  had  won  41  straight 
and  the  Southern  Conference  crown  . . . 
The  engineers  suddenly  found  a new  soro- 


A young  lady,  finding  herself 
stranded  in  a small  town,  asked  an 
old  man  at  the  station  where  she 
might  spend  the  night. 

“There  ain’t  no  hotel  here,”  he  said, 
“but  you  can  sleep  with  the  station 
agent.” 

“Sir!”  she  exclaimed,  “I’ll  have 
you  know  I’m  a lady.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  drawled  the  old 
man,  “so  is  the  station  agent.” 

OLD  LINE— 1940 


DARK  DAYS  BROUGHT  DARK  NIGHTS.  99%  HEEDED  THE  FIRST  BLACKOUT 


rity  called  Gamma  Phi  Beta  in  their  back 
yard  . . . All  University  Night  was  revived 
and  went  over  big  . . . 

Larry  Wilson  Caught . . . 

Some  over-zealous  junior  hit  Dean 
Broughton  with  a waterbag  and  a lively 
race  ensued  through  the  halls  of  Calvert 
. . . Alpha  Epsilon  went  national  as  AEPhi 
. . . Elmire  Pearson  was  chosen  “Miss 
Maryland”  by  Varga  . . . The  big  dances 
were  really  “big”  . . . Such  names  as  Gene 
Krupa,  Tony  Pastor,  Charlie  Barnet,  Sammy 
Kaye,  Jack  Teagarden  . . . That  was  the 
year  that  Anne  Lee  Mudd  was  stuck  in  the 
mud  in  front  of  A&S  for  three  hours  before 
she  was  rescued  . . . Gold  medals  were  given 
to  men  students,  although  no  one  was  quite 
sure  just  what  for  . . . 

Emma  Boss  Cheered . . . 

John  Reckford  was  president  of  SGA  . . . 
George  Simons  was  caught  on  the  third 
floor  of  Annie  A.  “looking  for  the  library” 
. . . Everybody  went  around  singing  “I’ll 
Never  Smile  Again”  and  whistling  “Tuxedo 
Junction”  . . . There  was  also  a crazy  tune 
called  “Hut-Sut-Ralston”  ...  A protest 
strike  against  dining  hall  food  was  waged 


. . . Foremost  among  the  reactionaries  was 
Kelso  Shipe  . . . Walter  Kerwin  kept  every- 
one happy  with  his  OLD  LINE  covers  . . 


"Every  week  at  drill  time  it's  the 
same  thing!" 

OLD  LINE— 1941 


1 Q ti  1 ^ 0 • NO  LIGHTS, 

I 34-  | — 4-Z  • PEARL  HARBOR 


PING  PONG  CHAMPS  OF  1942.  SOME  COMBINED  SPORT  WITH  SERVICE 


The  year  1941-1942  opened  with  a record- 
breaking  enrollment  of  5,614  students  . . . 
everybody  got  a big  laugh  out  of  nine  new 
defense  courses  . . . “Defense  against 
what?”  asked  Oakley  Roach,  back  from  his 
sixth  try  . . . James  Reid  was  appointed 
Acting  Dean  of  Men  in  the  absence  of  a 
former  track  coach  ...  To  alleviate  the 
overcrowded  conditions,  the  faculty  added 


Prof.  George  F.  Corcoran,  Dr.  Millard  V. 
Burton,  and  Charles  Shreve  . . An  uniden- 
tified sophomore  was  expelled  for  trying  to 
sell  library  books  . . . Homecoming  saw 
Maryland  steamrollering  over  Florida  13-12 
. . . This  was  the  second  victory  of  the  short 
season  in  which  Maryland  won  all  three  of 
the  games  . . . 

Walt  Neal  Acted . . . 

The  sophs  won  the  Paint  Branch  tug-of- 
war  . . . Henry  Madden  led  them  to  victory 
for  his  third  straight  year  (the  first  sixty 
credits  are  the  hardest)  . . . William  and 
Mary  journeyed  to  College  Park  to  give 
the  campus  architecture  a few  finishing 
touches  with  bright  red  paint  . . . Headed 
by  “Hotsy”  (it  was  Benny  in  ’39)  Alper- 
stein,  Jud  Lincoln,  and  Len  Rodman,  the 
boxing  team  soared  to  the  National  East- 
ern Inter-Collegiate  Boxing  Championship 
...  In  track  the  big  name  was  Kehoe  . . . 
Dr.  John  E.  Faber  was  appointed  acting 
Director  of  Athletics  in  the  absence  of  a 
former  track  coach  . . . 


Liz  Coll  Hiked . . . 

This  was  the  year  of  the  first  total  black- 
out which  lasted  all  night  . . . Said  Neal 
Hathaway,  “It’s  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me!”  . . . The  SGA  turned  down 
a suggestion  to  have  a floodlight  on  Testudo 
the  Terp  . . . Ruth  Prentice  was  chosen 
pledge  queen  . . . The  Rossborough  Club 
signed  Bobby  Byrne,  A1  Donahue,  Woody 


Herman,  and  Tommy  Reynolds  . . . Charles 
R.  Jubb  did  himself  proud  as  a second  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  I of  the  third  battalion 
(or  was  it  the  fourth?  ODK  tapped  Col. 
Robert  E.  Wysor  and  some  Lord  named 
Halifax  . . . On  December  7th  one  Oakley 
Roach  got  his  answer  . . . On  December  8th 
Dr.  Reuben  G.  Steinmeyer  voiced  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  students:  “Neither  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  Russia  can 
afford  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  the  Far 
East  by  the  time  the  coming  spring  rolls 
around”  . . . Spring  came  early  that  year 


Jim  Fanning  Snored . . . 

On  December  9th  the  DIAMONDBACK 
urged  the  students  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent “work”  and  to  “avoid  hysteria”  . . . 
“Who’s  hysterical?”  asked  Gene  Ochsen- 
reiter  . . . 

The  ROTC  stepped  up  their  program 
stressing  more  drilling,  preparedness,  con- 
duct, discipline,  and  shiny-brown  shoes  . . . 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  forced  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  annual  spring  concert  and  the 
Maryland  Day  program  . . . However,  night 
basketball  games  were  uninterrupted  . . . 
Declared  Burton  Shipley:  “We  may  have 
lost  fifteen  games,  but  we  lost  on  schedule!” 
. . . “Ship’s  right,”  remarked  DIAMOND- 
BACK  Sports  Editor,  Allan  Sagner  . . . 

Student  president  Robert  Searles  appoint- 
ed student  air-raid  wardens  . . . Among 
those  receiving  this  coveted  position  were 
Charles  “Blackout”  Beaumont  and  Kay 
“Pull-those-shades-down!”  Barker  . . . Betty 
Bond  was  elected  Miss  Maryland  and  pre- 
sided with  her  court  of  Edith  Dunford, 
Helen  Crane,  Mary  Yeager,  Doris  Thomp- 
son, and  Louise  Teller  . . . The  Footlight 
Club  presented  “No  Time  For  Comedy”  and 
the  students  agreed  . . . 


Carole  Novick  Told . . . 

Four  hundred  athletes  converged  on 
Maryland  for  the  25th  anniversary  of  Field 
Day  ...  In  March  a steamshovel  began  dig- 
ging behind  the  Ad  Building  ...  It  had 
something  to  do  with  a new  Armory  ...  On 
May  19th  a litter  of  six  pups  was  delivered 
by  amateur  mid-wives  in  Sylvester  Hall  . . . 
They  were  named  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hit- 
ler, Stalin,  Tojo,  and  Blackie  . . . 
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1942-43 


• NO  GAS, 

• STREETCARS... 


The  year  1942-43  hit  the  Maryland 
campus  with  a terrific  impact  . . . “Splat!” 
. . . Those  were  the  days  when  it  only  took 
2V2  years  to  get  a degree  . . . “But  who 
wants  a degree?”  asked  Bob  Grogan  . . . 
Two  months  later  Grogan  was  drafted  . . . 
Keeping  apace  with  wartime  measures, 
Maryland  installed  a new  and  more  diffi- 
cult obstacle  course  . . . 

Elmer  Rigby  Passed . . . 

The  historical  Rossborough  Inn  took  on  a 
new  odor  with  the  arrival  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Division  . . . Ray  Grelecki  came 
forth  with  his  famous  “new  constitution” 
. . . He  was  alternately  booed  and  cheered 
during  the  entire  school  year,  but  finally 
went  down  in  defeat  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  20  votes  . . . Soon  afterward  Grelecki 
resigned  . . . 

Isobel  Adkins  Phoned . . . 

As  sophomore  president,  Ed  Rider  in- 
augurated rat  rules  that  included  the  wear- 
ing of  pigtails  by  “rabbits”  and  the  placing 
“off  limits”  of  Willow  Walk  . . . Dean 
Stamp  discovered  an  adminstrative  rule 
forbidding  the  “ratting”  of  freshmen 
women  . . . However,  she  was  immediately 
called  down  by  . . . the  freshmen  girls  . . . 
Rider  soon  had  reason  to  regret  his  earlier 
rulings  when  he  received  an  unorthodox 
haircut  and  saw  his  sophs  pulled  into  Paint 
Branch  . . . 


Ed  Pierce  Lost . . . 

Sonny  Dunham  played  for  one  of  the 
Rossborough  dances  . . . Goldy  Goldsmith 
was  drafted  . . . Under  the  direction  of 
author,  Lou  Zekiel,  Clef  and  Key  presented 
“Lick  Mine  Boots  Peasant”  . . . The  peas- 


A  member  of  Psych  class  on  tour 
asked  an  inmate  his  name. 

“George  Washington,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

“But,”  said  the  perplexed  lad,  “last 
time  we  were  here  you  were  Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

“That,”  said  the  inmate  sadly,  “was 
by  my  first  wife.” 

OLD  LINE— 1942 


ROTC  STUDENTS  SUDDENLY  GREW  MORE  SERIOUS  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 


ants  lapped  it  up  . . . Said  peasant,  Jack 
Miller,  “Laugh — thought  I’d  die!”  . . . The 
problem  of  transportation  to  the  Junior 
Prom  was  solved  by  an  ingenious  Prom 
Chairman  who  hired  special  streetcars  . . . 
Hal  McIntyre  was  the  music  maker  of  the 
evening  . . . 


Ruth  Herson  Dated  . . . 

With  such  stars  as  Reds  Wright  and 
Tommy  Mont  the  football  team  had  one  of 
its  most  successful  years  in  Maryland  his- 
tory . . . Coach  Clark  Shaughnessy  stirred 
up  student  indignation  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  football  team  from  the  “Terra- 
pins” to  the  “Old  Liners”  . . . Doris  Thomp- 
son was  crowned  Miss  Maryland  . . . The 
OLD  LINE  Network  made  its  first  appear- 
ance . . . Four  fraternity  houses  were  bur- 
glarized . . . Said  ATO  Bob  De  Bender,  “I 
was  sentimental  over  that  beer  mug”  . . . 
A new  military  organization  known  as  the 
ERC  sent  its  recruiting  officers  to  College 
Park  . . . 130  males  “saw  the  light”  and 
signed  up  . . . “This  way  we  stay  in  College 
longer,”  they  told  their  friends.  . . Two 
months  later  130  Md.  males  found  them- 
selves in  Camp  Lee,  Va.  ...  A certain 
faculty  administrator  suggested  curtail- 


ment of  the  OLD  LINE  funds  . . . The 
magazine  came  forth  with  an  “SGA  Issue” 
. . . The  suggestion  was  overruled  by  the 
SGA  . . . Late  in  May,  somebody  discov- 
ered a song  called  “Pistol  Packing  Momma” 
on  the  Grill’s  juke-box  ...  For  three 
months  no  other  record  was  played  . . . 


“Don't  worry  Adolph,  Grelecki  hasn't 
got  a gestapo.'' 

OLD  LINE— 1942 
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1943-44 


• NO  ‘OLD  LINE', 

• SOOR  MILK . . . 


IN  THE  YEAR  1944  FOOTBALL  ATTENDANCE  FELL  OFF  NOTICEABLY  . . . . 


Rats  started  off  the  year  with  their 
“prayer  for  rain”  . . . Rain  deluged  the 
campus  flooding  the  A&S  building  and  the 
Quadrangle  . . . 1,100  more  AST’s  arrived 
. . . Every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented . . . Homecoming  queen,  Nettie  Gar- 
man,  saw  her  carriage  kicked  to  kindling 
by  a bitter  horse  . . . Charles  Mears  was 
elected  head  of  the  OLD  LINE  Net- 
work . . . 


‘Lucky’  Childs  Dealt . . . 

Everybody  was  wondering  how  to  con- 
vert semester  credits  to  quarter  credits  . . . 
Ardelle  Robberson  was  pledge  queen  . . . 
The  New  Armory  was  formally  opened  . . . 


One  of  our  coyest  freshmen  had  a 
date  recently  with  a veteran  of  sev- 
eral years  overseas.  They  had  a very 
nice  dinner  at  a swanky  restaurant. 
As  the  waiter  cleared  away  the  dessert 
dishes,  the  veteran  cleared  his  throat 
and  purred, 

“Now,  my  dear,  how  about  a little 
demitasse?” 

“I  might  have  known  there  was  a 
string  attached!”  she  exploded. 

OLD  LINE— 1943 


Betty  Burriss  Cut . . . 

One  of  Dr.  Byrd’s  close  advisers  let  it  out 
that  “A  new  Student  Union  Building  will  be 
ready  by  spring”  . . . Male  freshmen  were 
housed  in  frat  houses  taken  over  by  the 
University  . . . Among  these  G.I.  proctors 
were  former  Marylanders  Johnny  Slade  and 
Ted  Buerman  . . . The  football  team  had 
Billy  Greer,  Tom  Chisari,  Will  Rock,  etc. 
. . . They  won  all  four  games  of  their  four 
game  season  . . . Ray  Handley  announced 
that  he  “had  the  draft  beat”  . . . 

Tom  Graham  Drank . . . 

“Tut”  Adams  won  the  student  board  chair- 
manship . . . Not  one  vote  was  cast  against 
him  . . . The  University  set  a new  record 
for  blood  bank  contributions  with  150  pints 


Bob  Martell  Pledged . . . 

“Why  not  measure  it  in  fifths?”  asked 
John  Hohing  . . . The  spectacular  Co.  A 
dance  band  was  making  a name  for  itself 
at  university  dances  . . . “Rusty”  Scheff 
handled  all  of  the  vocal  work  . . . 

Vivian  Smelkinson  won  the  war  bond 
queen  title  by  marking  up  a total  of  153,226 
dollars  . . . “That’s  a lot  of  war  bonds,” 
observed  an  astute  Windy  Weldon  . . . Ray 


Handley  was  drafted  . . . The  dining  hall 
won  the  “Smokes  for  Yanks”  competition 
and  was  awarded  an  album  of  Tommy  Dor- 
sey records  . . . “Jimmy’s  better,”  com- 
plained Doc  Ackrill  . . . Colonel  Gris- 
wold was  made  a full  Colonel  . . . Every- 
body wanted  to  know  what  had  happened 
to  the  OLD  LINE  . . . No  one  knew  . . . 
Publication  was  started  on  the  Maryland 
Literary  Quarterly  and  the  first  edition 
came  out  on  December  20th  . . . 

Bob  Downes  Smoked . . . 

Burton  Shipley’s  basketball  team  upset 
a highly-touted  VMI  team  43-36  . . . Burton 
Shipley’s  pony  cart  upset  Burton  Shipley 
and  broke  both  his  legs  ...  A song  called 
“Star  Eyes”  was  the  rage  down  at  the  Vic- 
tory Tavern  . . . Everyone  griped  about  the 
dining  hall’s  sour  milk  (Profiteering  and 
mismanagement  were  suspected)  . . . Every- 
body was  impressed  with  the  annual  car- 
nival’s high  diver  . . . Students  and  faculty 
donated  1,500  dollars  to  the  Community 
War  Fund  . . . 

Bunny  Rich  Hummed . . . 

A very  efficient  organization  known  as 
the  Campus  Cleanup  Committee  was  or- 
ganized . . . Gamma  Phi  walked  off  with  the 
Interfraternity  Sing  . . . The  ROTC  staged 
a “mock  war”  on  what  many  believed  to 
be  the  coldest  night  in  Maryland’s  history 


Jim  Byrd  Waded . . . 

The  only  casualty  was  Cadet  Colonel 
Bowling  Robertson  who  was  hit  in  the 
arm  with  a blank  ...  A very  popular  Kol- 
lege  ’n’  Khaki  dance  was  held  with  Bobbie 
Flanagan  reigning  as  queen  . . . Music  was 
by  Bob  Chester  . . . 


Walt  Boling  Bowled . . . 

The  10%  increase  in  rats  and  rabbits 
brought  the  campus  enrollment  to  its  an- 
nual record-breaking  heights  . . . Heine 
Miller,  boxing  coach,  entered  the  service, 
but  to  even  things  up,  Major  Geary  Eppley 
returned  . . . Life’s  College  Park  circula- 
tion went  up  172%  when  an  article  on  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  “Do’s  and  Dont’s” 
appeared  . . . 
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1 944-45 : !h 


LES  DALY  CROWNED  THE  BEAUTIFUL  PAT  THOMPSON  AS  MISS  TOUCHDOWN 


The  1,864  enrollment  of  September,  1944 
broke  no  records  whatsoever  . . In  fact 
Ly  late  October,  the  local  draft  had  cla  med 
78  more  . . . Everybody  brought  their  ra- 
tion books  except  for  Will  Harrison  who 
was  drafted  . . . Gas  rationing  hit  every- 
one but  the  local  wolves  . . . Very  little 
building  was  going  on,  but  a close  advisor 
of  Dr.  Byrd  confided  “A  new  Student 
Union  Building  will  be  ready  by  spring” 

. . . The  football  team  only  played  one  game 
that  year,  defeating  V.M.I.  in  a tightly- 
fought  contest  . . . Doc  “In  ’ere-In  ’ere!” 
Spears  was  quoted  as  saying,  “C’est  la 
guerre!”  . . . “That’s  French  for  ‘no  ma- 
terial’ ” declared  team  Captain,  Les  Daly  . . . 

Bill  Kahler  Crooned . . . 

December  saw  the  departure  of  the  last 
of  the  A.S.T.’s  and  the  males  found  them- 
selves with  a very  encouraging  women-to- 
men  ratio  . . . Randy  Scholl  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Student  Board  . . . Students  were 
griping  about  inadequate  lighting  on  the 
campus  and  the  lack  of  “edible  food”  in  the 
dining  hall  (profiteering  and  mismanage- 
ment were  suspected)  ...  A new  program 
was  started  during  the  spring  semester  . . . 
It  had  a long  name  that  sounded  something 
like  “Americanization”  . . . 

‘Choo-Choo’  Swooned  . . . 

A Baltimore  businessman  by  the  name  of 
Martin  presented  Maryland  with  2,000,000 
bucks  . . . Three  guys  by  the  name  of  Dick 
Terry,  Larry  Cooper,  and  Jack  Love  kept 
things  lively  on  an  otherwise  quiet  campus 
. . . The  lacrosse  team  consisted  of  a fresh- 
man named  Bill  Cormany  . . . Clef  and  Key 
put  on  a variety  show  called  “U.S.S.  Vic- 
tory” . . Jane  Hershey  was  crowned  “Miss 
United  Nations”  . . . Marty  Wolfe  was 
drafted  . . . 

Jerry  Smith  Blocked . . . 

The  Varsity  Show’s  presentation  was  a 
great  improvement  over  previous  years  . . . 
Under  coach  Paddy  Kane,  Bill  Filbert,  Hunk 
Doory,  and  “Punchy”  Troll  carried  the  box- 
ing team  through  a successful  season  of  five 
wins  against  one  tie  and  one  loss  ...  A 
mysterious  publication  known  as  the  “Chal- 
lenger” made  a dramatic  appearance  on  the 
campus  . . . The  Student  Victory  Council 
under  Dottie  Coseboom,  Marjorie  Falk,  and 
Margaret  Hughes  spent  its  time  collecting 
blood,  scrap,  and  cigarettes  . . . Betty  Hyser 


was  elected  Miss  Terrapin  . . . All  the  girls 
in  the  new  C and  F dorms  swore  they  were 
meant  for  men  (the  dorms,  that  is)  . . . 


Ada  Howie  Giggled . . . 

Two  Phi  Delts  came  back  to  their  house 
for  Homecoming  and  got  a rude  shock  . . . 
The  Terrapin  Photo  staff  was  spelled 
B E-A-M  ...  A senior  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Scull  was  apprehended  on  the  second  floor 
of  Maggie  B.  “checking  up  on  his  English 
homework”  . . . George  Clement  held  down 
the  post  of  Platoon  Sgt.  of  the  first  platoon 
of  Company  D (they  didn’t  have  battalions) 
. . . Everyone  went  around  saying  “Hay-o- 
deh”  . . . The  only  record  anyone  ever  play- 
ed at  the  Grill  was  “Sweet  Lorraine”  . . . 
Barbara  McCutcheon  was  elected  I.S.U.  doll 
. . . Alberto  J.  Garcia-Zamora  was  elected 
Sgt.-at-Arms  of  the  Spanish  Club  . . . 

Kilroy  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Men’s  Room  of  the  Victory  Tavern  . . . 
Everyone  was  getting  awfully  tired  of  the 
quarter  system  . . . Said  Page  Chesser,  “I’m 
tired”  . . . The  Riding  Club  consisted  of  17 
demure  lassies  and  a very  happy  male 
president  named  Jimmy  Rogers  . . . 


“Where’s  the  OLD  LINE?”  said  Rob  Grit- 
zan,  one  of  the  few  who  remembered  . . . 
Jack  Bowersox  was  drafted  . . . 
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1 945-46 : a 


The  year  opened  with  the  arrival  of  a 
new  football  coach,  Paul  “Bear”  Bryant  . . . 
Also  practically  a whole  new  team  from 
North  Carolina  Pre-flight  . . . Women  were 
still  living  in  Calvert  Hall  ...  A new 
swimming  pool  was  reported  to  be  under 
construction  ...  No  one  was  quite  sure 
where  . . . Ratting  was  still  in  force  but 
not  the  tradition  it  used  to  be  . . . “No- 
body’s gonna  make  me  wear  a rat  hat,” 
said  former  serviceman,  Baker  Harwood 
. . . Nobody  did  . . . Hary  Bonk,  Vic  Turyn, 
and  Sammy  Behr  did  much  to  speed  the 
football  team  through  a season  of  six 
wins  in  as  many  games  . . . Best  game  of 
all  was  the  19-13  upset  of  undefeated  Vir- 
ginia . . . Poling  to  Gleasner  . . . The  co- 
eds went  wild  on  Sadie  Hawkins  week-end 


Ray  Hesse  Edited . . . 

Homecoming  saw  Phyllis  Strock  reign- 
ing as  homecoming  queen  . . . The  greatly 
enlarged  freshman  class  had  little  trouble 
dunking  the  sophomores  in  the  annual  tug- 
of-war  . . . Dick  Bosman  pulled  for  the 
sophs  for  the  third  straight  year  . . . Flu 


swept  the  campus  just  before  Xmas  . . . 
Over  half  the  students  couldn’t  attend 
classes  . . . One  third  could  but  didn’t  . . . 
Zal  was  serving  anti-flu  tonic  every  after- 
noon from  three  to  five  . . . The  Interfra- 
ternity Ball  was  held  at  Indian  Spring 
Country  Club  . . . Sigma  Chi  and  Theta 
Chi  decided  not  to  attend  . . . Music  was 
by  Lee  Ammy  . . . “Never  heard  of  him,” 
said  Dick  Betson  . . . Eileen  Simpson  and 
Kent  Rise  starred  in  Clef  and  Key’s 
“Strictly  From  Hunger”  . . . The  Junior- 
Senior  prom  was  held  at  the  Willard  . . . 
Breakfasts  at  the  fraternity  houses  were 
restored  and  really  made  a hit  . . . “All  I 
want  is  a cup  of  black  coffee,”  admitted 
Jim  Strapp  . . . The  spring  semester 
brought  914  new  students  . . . 868  were 
men  . . . “Wheel”  shouted  four  Alpha  Xi’s 
. . . “Damn!”  said  Wally  Mann  . . . Coach 
Bryant  announced  he  was  leaving  for  Ken- 
tucky . . . Students  started  a protest  march 
to  Dr.  Byrd’s  home  . . . “Don’t  build  a fire 
on  his  lawn!”  screamed  two  psychology 
majors  ...  A large  bonfire  was  built  on 
Curley’s  lawn  . . . Girls  were  dragged  out 
of  their  dorms  and  classrooms  were  pick- 


eted ...  “I  wish  they’d  shown  a little  of 
that  spirit  last  fall,”  remarked  Bryant  . . . 

Jo  Blake  Winked . . . 

The  Vets  Club  gave  a very  popular  dance 
called  the  “Twin  Twirl”  . . . Charlie  Spivak 
was  the  band  . . . Somebody  expostulated 
“Get  ’em  off  the  air”  . . . The  expression 
stuck  . . . Bert  Williams  was  chosen  Miss 
Terrapin  by  the  University  of  Alabama 
football  team  . . . Dangerous  Dan  requested 
that  students  please  push  the  little  button 
before  crossing  the  boulevard  . . . Marty 
Hughes  was  May  Queen  . . . Everybody 
was  singing  something  about  “Bollica 
wollica,  can’t  you  see?”  . . . “No  I can’t,” 
answered  Barbara  George  ...  A small  but 
very  authentic  OLD  LINE  reappeared 
after  a three  years’  absence  . . . Roger  Co- 
hill was  elected  president  of  SGA  . . . 

Lois  Forrester  Gaped  . . . 

Patti  Siceloff  was  Pledge  Queen  . . . Ross- 
borough  featured  Bob  Chester  . . . Gene 
Kinney  was  elected  king  of  the  Winter 
Frolic  ...  “I  sure  am  happy,”  said  the  smil- 
ing red-head  . . . 


THE  WAR'S  END  CHANGED  MANY  THINGS,  BUT  THOSE  LINES  WERE  STILL  THERE 
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1946 


47 


NO  VACANCY, 
MUDVILLE... 


THE  MARYLAND  CROWD  WAS  REALLY  BEHIND  THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM  IN  '46 


The  year  opened  with  the  arrival  of 
a new  football  coach,  Clark  (Haven’t  I been 
here  before?)  Shaughnessy  . . . New  men 
students  were  temporarily  housed  in  the 
New  Armory  . . . “It  sure  is  cozy  there,” 
commented  Jim  Robinson  (Fifth  row, 
twenty-third  sack)  . . . Talk  about  dances 
and  pre-war  gaiety  filled  the  air  . . . “It 
ain’t  like  the  old  days!”  said  Snark  Clark 
. . . The  Freshman  Class  elected  Dee  Libby 
as  their  prexy  ...  A close  adviser  of  Dr. 
Byrd  casually  remarked  that  “A  new  Stu- 
dent Union  building  will  be  ready  by 
spring”  . . . 

Sallee  Davis  Danced . . . 

Ted  Cl^rk  played  at  the  M Club’s  dance 
. . . Lynn  Throckmorton  was  queen  of  the 
affair  . . . The  Footlight  Club  completely 
outdid  itself  and  brought  itself  national 
recognition  with  a production  of  “Volpone” 
directed  by  Dr.  Mayer  . . . Other  plays  in- 
cluded “The  Little  Foxes”,  “Squaring  the 
Circle”,  and  the  experimental  “Guards- 
man” . . . Clef  and  Key  came  forth  with  three 
variety  shows:  “Dream  Boy”,  “Pardon  Me, 
Senator”,  and“  Bottom  of  the  Barrel”  . . . 

Will  Schmidt  Flew  . . . 

Shadow,  a dog  addicted  to  chasing  her — , 
made  her  first  appearance  on  campus  . . . 
Bill  McMillan  was  appointed  Transporta- 
tion Manager  of  the  OLD  LINE  . . . “It 
sure  is  a great  honor,”  he  observed  . . . The 
Judo  Club  put  on  the  Gymkana  show  . . . 
Shadow  was  among  those  in  attendance  . . . 
The  Cultural  Committee  brought  the  Don 
Cossack  Chorus  to  the  Coliseum  . . . “Not 


"In  College  Park,  hardly  anyone  reads 
'The  Diamondback'." 

OLD  LINE— 1947 


a bad  little  outfit,”  admitted  Sally  Con- 
Ion  . . . 

Adel  Seed  Grew  . . . 

With  Boyd  Waters  at  the  helm,  the  Ross- 
borough  Club  brought  such  name  bands  as 
Bob  Harry,  Shep  Fields,  and  Harry  James 
. . . The  latter  went  down  on  the  books  as 
the  hottest,  most  jammed  social  event  in 
Maryland  history  . . . Arthur  Cook  con- 
tinued to  prove  that  he  was  the  greatest 
thing  since  William  Tell  . . . Tom  Maloney, 
Ed  Rider,  and  Ken  Malone  led  the  boxing 
team  to  a Southern  Conference  Boxing 
Championship  . . . Vic  Turyn,  Tommy 
Mont,  Bill  Brown,  Johnny  Shumate,  and 
Johnny  Edwards  were  big  guns  on  the 
basketball  floor  ...  In  track  the  big  name 
was  Kehoe  . . . Midnight  thieves  made  a 
300  dollar  haul  in  several  fraternity  and 


sorority  houses  ...  “I  was  sentimental 
over  that  beer  mug,”  moaned  Johnny  Coch- 
ran . . . 

Johns  Hopkins  stole  Testudo  . . . 600 
students  went  to  Baltimore  to  effect  a res- 
cue . . . Both  schools  had  their  share  of 
shaved  heads  . . . Bob  Wright  lost  his 
Maryland  ring  . . . SGA  elections  caused  a 
terrific  uproar  . . . Everybody  was  yelling 
“Fraud!”  . . . “Fraud!”  yelled  Snuffy 
Eichnor  . . . When  the  smoke  cleared 
away  Wally  Fehr  was  president  of  SGA 
. . . The  Intei'fraternity  Sing  was  won  by 
Kappa  and  ATO  . . . The  OLD  LINE  sur- 
prised everyone  with  its  parody  on  Time 
. . . “Gee,  was  I surprised,”  said  Portia 
Searls  . . . Miriam  Moore  was  ISA  queen 
. . . Barney  Balch  and  Lou  Eisenhauer 
wrote  for  the  Diamondback  . . . The  year 
ended  with  the  arrival  of  a new  football 
coach,  “Sunny”  Jim  Tatum  . . . 
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EDITORIAL 


CAMPUS  KALEIDOSCOPE 

CAMPUS  EDITORS  REACH  THEIR  READERS  BY  REACHING  FOR  THE  INANE 


I GOT  A FROG  IN  MY  DREAM 
Last  night  I dreamed  a lovely  dream, 

A dream  of  sheer  delight ! 

I hope  to  hell  I dream  that  dream 
Tonight  and  every  night! 

! dreamed  I dwelt  in  Morrill  Hall 
With  Bullfrogs  all  about. 

Instead  of  being  sealed  in  jars, 

Inside  looking  out, 

The  frogs  were  out,  and  goodness  me! 

Something  else  ivas  in: 

A Zoo  instructor  sealed  inside 
Preserved  in  formalin! 

A frog  removed  the  “ specimen ” 

And  placed  it  on  the  slab. 

Their  leader  spoke:  “Today  we'll  have 
A Humanology  Lab." 

The  chief  advanced,  with  scalpel  drawn, 
Assumed  the  honored  place; 

Began  to  carve,  to  cut  and  probe 
And  lecture  on  the  case. 

He  sliced  and  cut  the  prostrate  form 
And  handled  it  so  rough, 

I lamped  with  joy  and  ecstasy 
This  “turn  the  tables ” stuff! 

It  did  my  ego  worlds  of  good 
To  sec  this  switcheroo — 

To  see  the  frog  dissecting 
And  teacher  in  the  stew!! 

Last  night  I dreamed  a lovely  dream! 

A dream  of  ecstasy! 

I hope  that  when  I dream  again 
The  cutter  will  be  me!! 

— Joseph  E.  McGrath 

LOVE  THOSE  AD  MEN 
On  the  label  of  York  County  Dutch 
Brand  whole  stewed  onion  along  with 
“Doh  Mam  is  en  fudder  der  packed  in  den 
oldten  deutsch  waag,”  the  labelers  tell 
us  that  “We  have  shed  all  the  tears  and 
taken  all  the  trouble  to  prepare  these 
for  you  . . . after  draining  the  liquor  . . 

(/  cried  for  you,  now  it’s  your  turn  to 
cry  over  me.) 

OUR  BITTER  PROFESSORS 

Everybody’s  paraphrasing  G.B.S.  late- 
ly. The  latest  came  from  a bitter  His- 
tory 5 prof:  “College  is  a wonderful 
thing.  It’s  a pity  it’s  wasted  on  stu- 
dents.” 


RAISE  YA  FIVE 

We  never  were  very  fond  of  poker,  but 
this  summer  we  ran  across  a bunch  of 
guys  who  thought  it  was  really  the  thing. 
They  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that 
they  never  played  for  more  than  “pocket 
change,”  but  apparently  they  had  almost 
limitless  pockets.  We  stayed  away  as 
long  as  we  could,  but  eventually  we  de- 
cided to  try  our  luck.  I guess  we  tried  a 
little  too  hard  because  we  soon  were  in 
awfully  deep.  We  figured  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  try  and  bluff  ourselves  into 
a big  pot. 

We  were  dealt  a pair  of  sixes,  and 
managed  to  draw  a third.  Then,  with 
two  others  still  in,  we  started  betting 
like  mad.  One  folded  up,  but  the  other 
stayed  with  us  and  even  raised.  We 
knew  we  had  “had  it,”  but  we  hung  on 
until  he  finally  called.  Then  with  a last 
heroic  gesture,  we  leaned  back,  pulled 
out  our  Luckies,  and  said,  “I  just  gotta — 
have  another — cigarette!”  We  never 
were  very  fond  of  poker. 

WHICH  WAY  IS  UP? 

The  rhyme  about  Jack  and  Jill 
Is  puzzling  adults  still. 

The  question  they  ask 

Refers  to  the  task, 

An  was  it  a Freudian  hill? 

EVERY  TIME  WE  OPEN  OUR 
MOUTH 

Our  old  friend,  Harry  Leiper  dropped 
in  the  office  last  week  to  tell  us  of  some 
rather  interesting  definitions  he  picked 
up  in  Massachusetts  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  started  off  the  conversation 
with  the  query,  “Did  you  ever  hear  about 
the  homunculus  who  was  a philocubist 
and  also  a victim  of  graphomania?” 
“Well,”  he  said,  “you  may  not  believe 
this,  but  a himunculus  is  a midget,  and 
a philocubist  is  actually  nothing  more 
than  a crapshooter.” 

“No  kidding?”  we  responded  trying  to 
register  the  proper  degree  of  surprise. 

He  turned  suddenly,  and  before  we 
knew  it  he  was  out  in  the  hall.  “Harry,” 
we  screamed,  “how  ’bout  graphomania?” 
In  a flash  he  was  back. 

“You  really  wanna  know?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yeah.” 

“It’s  a moi'bid  desire  or  mania  for 
writing.” 

“Oh ” 


HURRAY! 

A recent  “look-see”  into  the  World 
Almanac  has  given  our  morale  a terrific 
boost.  “Maryland,”  says  the  Book  of 
Facts,  “packs  more  tomatoes  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.” 

You’re  doing  fine,  men,  but  a few  more 
redheads  wouldn’t  hurt. 

THE  MEETING 
“Why  Pete,  hello  there! 

Great  guns,  it’s  good  to  sec  you  again!” 

“Dave  you  old  hound, 

Where’ve  you  been  these  years  ten?” 

“Knocking  around 
’ Most  everywhere.” 

“ Hear  you’re  married  now,  you  bum.” 

“Married!  I’m  father  of  three,  by  gum.” 

“Dave  a Dad!  You  son  of  a gun, 

Let’s  celebrate." 

“Why  sure. 

Let’s  walk  in  here  and  have  a beer.” 

“No,  no,  Pete.  Let’s  not  go  at  such  a 
rate, 

Let’s  min.” 

OUR  BUSY  STAFF 

Two  OLD  LINE  staff  members  dis- 
cussing a potential  collaboration  on  a 
murder  story:  “It’s  easy  to  get  away 
with  murder.  The  cops  will  never  know 
he  was  stabbed  when  they  find  the  gun 
next  to  his  body.  And  the  hole  will 
never  show  after  you  cut  him  into  little 
pieces.” 

Picture  of  the  Month:  — ^ 


At  the  University  of  Maryland,  near 
College  Park,  a small  town  below 
famed  Mason  Dixon  line,  8,793  stu- 
dents enrolled  with  high  hopes  of  find- 
ing all  that  had  been  promised  them. 
The  semester  before,  a “tremendo  gi- 
gantic” building  program  had  begun. 
Classrooms,  dormitories,  student  union 
building,  chapel,  stadium  and  above  all 
a swimming  pool  were  announced  as 
being  under  construction.  “Under 
what  construction?”  some  asked. 
Some  actually  went  out  looking  for 
the  longed-for  natatorium  (opposite) . 
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SIX  FRUSTRATED  MARYLAND  STUDENTS  SEARCH 
VAINLY  FUR  LONG  PROMISED  SWIMMING  POOL 
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FOUR  COEDS  LIKE  'EM  LONG,  FIVE  OF  THE  GIRLS  ARE  "IN  BETWEEN,"  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  HAILS  THE  SHORTER  LENGTH 


Fashion: 


FEMMES  FOLLOW 
‘FOUR-INCH  FALL’ 


AN  AOPi  WEARS  A LONG  SKIRT,  THE  BOYS  WONDER  WHY 


Although  the  college  women  claim  they  want  skirts  no  more 
than  a “Little  Below  the  Knee,”  they  still  persist  in  wearing 
them  from  two  to  three  inches  under  the  patella.  This  was  shown 
conclusively  in  a turnout  of  representative  college  men  and  women 
in  College  Park  last  week. 

Claiming  they  do  not  like  long  skirts,  claiming  they’ll  stick  to 
the  more  male-pleasing  last-year’s  length  skirts,  the  girls  gown 
themselves  in  what  they  can  get.  What  they  can  get  evidently, 
are  only  the  longer  skirts. 

Few  women  have  the  energy,  or  the  “female  independence”  to 
shorten  the  length  of  skirts  offered  them  in  the  styles  they  want 
to  buy.  What  they  buy,  they  wear,  and  when  it  happens  to  be 
extreme  and  shocking  (just  a little)  the  women  seem  to  get  a 
distinct  and  smug  satisfaction  from  this  “being  in  style”  and 
“keeping  up  with  the  elite!” 

The  professed  skirt  standard  is  but  an  inch  longer  than  last 
year,  with  vigorous  no’s  to  this  year’s  tendencies,  but  the  level  of 
their  new  hems  leaves  their  protests  as  unheard  as  a matchstick’s 
tumbling  over  Niagara. 

The  greater  number  of  college  men  cry,  “Shorter  skirts  or  we 
rebel!”  and  line  up  in  a position  to  back  the  dresses  they  count  on 
favoring.  Overheard,  however,  was  one  who  seriously  could  not 
find  a skirt  length  short  enough  to  suit  them.  Puzzled,  bewildered, 
overcome  by  shattered  ideals,  he  took  a stance  beside  his  favorite 
freshman  saying,  “I  don’t  think  the  boys  are  noticing  hem  lines 
at  all.” 

The  result? 

(1.)  Women  must  become  slaves  to  the  fashion  magnates 
who  create  styles  and  mass  manufacture  all  that  is  to  be  had — or 

(2.)  They  will  learn  to  make  their  own,  stay  home  sewing 
and  ignore  the  department  stores. 


TATUM  & 
DRISKILL 

CURLEY  HOPES  THEY 
ARE  THE  ANSWER 

Dr.  Harry  Clifton  Byrd  sat  in  the 
chilly  air  of  a thoroughly  packed  Byrd 
Stadium  on  October  3rd  and  watched  a 
bruising  University  of  Maryland  foot- 
ball team  make  a farce  of  the  University 
of  Delaware’s  32-game  victory  streak, 
the  longest  in  the  country.  The  Terra- 
pins were  big  and  bullyish  that  night, 
but  they  were  more  than  that.  They 
played  football  the  way  Byrd  likes  it 
played  and  the  results  were  most  grati- 
fying to  the  country’s  most  football-con- 
scious college  president  who,  ever  since 
he  quit  coaching,  has  watched  Maryland’s 
football  forces  flounder  hopelessly  about. 

Ordinarily  there  would  be  nothing  to 
warrant  praise  in  crushing  little  Dela- 
ware, a school  with  one  fourth  the  en- 
rollment of  Maryland.  But  it  takes  a 
lot  of  beating  to  put  down  any  team  that 
can  master  32  straight  opponents,  and 
do  it  as  convincingly  as  the  Blue  Hens 
did.  As  Byrd  watched  the  Terrapins’ 
devastating  machine,  he  must  have 
thought  back,  and  he  must  have  had  a 
very  satisfied  feeling  way  down  deep. 
For  when  Byrd  took  over  the  University, 
the  football  team  started  a back  slide 
that  seemed  to  have  no  ending. 

When  gruff,  fiery  “Curley”  Byrd 
coached  the  Terrapins,  they  had  a pur- 
pose. They  regularly  stuck  their  heads 
out  of  the  protective  shell  of  little  col- 
leges. Maryland  was  a little  college 
then — and  chased  around  the  country 
taking  nips  at  the  big  schools.  Yale, 
Navy,  and  North  Carolina  were  among 
those  who  fell  prey  to  the  well-coached 
Maryland  team.  And  Byrd,  making  the 
best  of  limited  raw  materials,  built 
Maryland  a reputation,  and  the  Terra- 
pins were  welcome,  although  feared,  on 
the  schedule  of  any  school  in  America. 

Then  Byrd  went  into  the  front  office 
and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  Maryland’s 
pigskin  stock.  The  Terps  struggled 
along  and  about  the  only  time  they  made 
news  was  when  Byrd  dug  up  a coach 
with  a national  reputation  to  take  his 
place  in  the  parade  of  mentors  that  has 
passed  through  College  Park  in  the  past 
ten  years.  The  coaches,  no  matter  how 
good,  were  handicapped  by  the  archaic 
system  at  Maryland,  and  most  hiked  off 
for  greener  pastures  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  get  started. 

At  the  end  of  the  disastrous  1946  sea- 


MARYLAND'S NEW  CHEER:  WE'VE  GOT  PEP,  WE'VE  GOT  VIM, 

WE'RE  OUT  HERE  TO  FIGHT  FOR  JIM:  TATUM!  TATUM!  TATUM! 


son,  when  a team  that  was  as  loaded  as 
any  team  in  Maryland’s  history  ended 
up  winning  but  three  of  nine  games, 
Byrd  ruffled  his  feathers  and  set  out  to 
do  something  about  the  situation. 
“Young  men,”  he  growled,  “are  what  we 
need.”  (Byrd  was  23  when  he  took  over 
the  Maryland  team.)  Out  to  Oklahoma 
he  reached  and  came  up  with  big,  drawl- 
ing Jim  Tatum,  32,  and  his  side-kick, 
brainy,  driving  Walter  S.  Driskill,  31. 

Tatum  was  named  director  of  ath- 
letics, Driskill,  assistant  coach.  But  be- 
fore long  the  paper  woi’k  got  the  best 
of  Big  Jim,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  director’s  job  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  football,  which  was,  he  allowed, 
what  he  had  been  hired  for.  Driskill, 
who  had  displayed  unbelievable  loyalty 
to  Tatum  and  to  Maryland  in  the  short 
time  he  had  been  here,  was  given  the 
boot  upstairs  as  Director  of  all  Inter- 
collegiate and  Intramural  athletics.  Ta- 


tum had  all  his  time  to  devote  to  build- 
ing a football  team. 

And,  after  a long,  painful  wait,  Byrd 
has  come  up  with  a one-two  punch  that  is 
paying  off.  Administrator  Driskill  is 
gently,  but  firmly  shoving  Maryland  into 
the  big  time.  Strategist  Tatum  is  not 
so  gentle.  He  just  went  out  and  in  a 
short  thirty  days  produced  a football 
team  that  recalls  memories  of  Byrd’s 
never-say-die  forces. 

The  Terrapins  will  lose  games.  But 
they’ll  go  down  grudgingly.  They  won’t 
toss  them  away.  They  won’t  make  many 
mistakes  and  they’ll  block  and  tackle,  a 
feature  of  football  that  had  just  about 
slipped  by  the  boards  at  Maryland. 
There  was  evidence  in  early  autumn 
that  Maryland  will  win  a few  games,  too, 
maybe  against  the  big  dogs.  Those  were 
the  ones  that  Byrd  liked  best  to  win,  and 
if  Tatum  can  come  up  with  one  or  two 
a season,  his  long  wait  will  be  rewarded. 
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WEBER 

AT  MARYLAND,  WHEN  SOMEONE  SAYS,  “LET  GEORGE  DO  IT,” 

IT’S  USUALLY  BUSINESS  MANAGER  WEBER  WHO  DOES  IT. 


George  Weber  is  a miracle  man  who 
performs  his  magic  without  benefit  of 
top  hat  or  trick  mirrors.  Upon  the 
success  of  his  tricks  depends  the  entire 
physical  functioning  of  the  University 
of  Maryland.  When  girls  in  Margaret 
Brent  find  themselves  without  electricity, 
it  takes  Weber’s  magic  to  get  them  lights 
in  a jiffy.  When  whole  buildings  have 
to  be  moved  across  the  campus,  Weber 
is  the  man  who  gets  it  done. 

As  business  manager  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Weber  is  responsible  for  everything 
from  construction  of  the  new  dining  hall 
to  jamming  2400  cars  into  four  parking 
lots  with  a combined  capacity  of  1800. 
Taken  at  a glance,  the  five  department 
titles  under  Weber  lend  a deception  to 
the  myriad  tasks  that  fall  to  him. 
Papers  state  quite  simply  that  he  directs 
Plant  Maintenance  and  Operation, 
Grounds  Maintenance  and  Development, 
General  Service,  the  Student  Book  Store, 
and  all  new  construction. 

What  this  really  amounts  to  is  that 
everybody  lets  George  do  it,  whatever  it 
may  be.  When  something  goes  haywire 
with  light,  heat,  telephone,  telegraph, 
George  fixes  it.  When  there  is  painting, 
papering,  plumbing,  carpentering,  clean- 
ing, polishing,  repairing,  grass  cutting, 
cultivating,  or  landscaping  to  be  done, 
George  gets  it  done. 

When  the  mail  is  late,  the  book  store 
runs  short  on  a text,  the- police  tow  away 
a big  shot’s  car,  there  is  a mixup  in 
meeting  room  reservations,  or  class  bells 
fail  to  ring  on  schedule,  George  does 
that,  too.  Then  there’s  the  devil  to  pay. 

Weber  holes  up  in  a cluttered  cubby- 
hole of  an  office  in  the  basement  of  the 
Administration  Building,  and  takes  his 
multiple  headaches  with  an  easy-going 
philosophy  which  he  says  was  acquired 
in  the  Army.  “After  commanding  an 
infantry  battalion  in  combat,”  he  says,  “I 
soon  learned  that  no  matter  how  bad 
things  look,  they  always  can  get  worse. 
No  matter  how  many  complaints  we  get 
here,  there  are  bound  to  be  more.  Since 
we  can  only  do  so  much,  there’s  no  use 
getting  worked  up  about  any  of  them.” 

Despite  his  outward  calm,  Weber  is 
an  ingenious  manager  who  has  been 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  eighteen 
months  in  order  to  stretch  the  limited 
facilities  of  the  University  to  twice  then- 
capacity.  Taking  over  his  job  at  the  out- 
set of  the  pell  mell  postwar  expansion  of 
the  school,  he  has  weathered  the  growth 


of  the  student  body  from  3500  to  8500 
with  amazing  success. 

When  George  Weber  reported  to  Mary- 
land, he  was  unusually  equipped  to  han- 
dle the  job  that  called  for  so  much  scrap- 
ing and  stretching.  He  had  his  first  ex- 
perience with  “making  do”  tactics  while 
an  undergraduate  in  the  Maryland  Col- 
lege of  Engineering.  Born  of  parents  of 
limited  means,  he  set  out  in  1929  to  work 
his  way  through  school,  a project  that 
kept  him  in  a financial  dilemma  for  four 
years. 

“In  fact,”  he  recalls,  “I  was  the  happi- 
est guy  in  the  world  when  the  banks 
were  closed  down  in  1932  and  nobody  had 
a dime  in  their  pockets.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  four  years  that  everybody  had 
been  in  the  same  boat  with  me.”  Actual- 
ly, Weber  provided  his  tuition  through 
summer  and  holiday  employment,  and 
scrounged  for  spending  money  by  con- 
stant finagling  and  keeping  six  jobs  at 
once.” 

But  the  burden  of  a self-wrought  edu- 
cation did  not  hamper  his  extra-curricu- 
lar work,  and  when  he  was  awarded  a 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  in 
1933,  he  had  been,  among  other  things, 
president  of  the  senior  class,  president 
of  his  fraternity  (then  Sigma  Phi  Sigma 
and  now  Sigma  Chi),  cadet  ROTC 
colonel,  and  a varsity  basketball  player. 

George  Oswald  Weber  was  born  in  a 
little  town  named  Owego  in  lower  New 
York,  but  his  family  moved  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  a baby,  and  he  has  been 
a Washingtonian  ever  since.  He  is  a 
husky  six-footer  with  boyish-parted 
brown  hair,  and  a constant  smile  that 
accentuates  the  frenzy  of  his  office.  He 
is  not  married  and  now  lives  with  his 
sister  in  Columbia  Park  in  Washington. 

Following  his  graduation,  Weber  spent 
three  comparatively  relaxed  years  on  the 
steady  payroll  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
survey,  a part  of  his  life  that  he  now 
views  somewhat  contemptuously.  In  1936 
he  plunged  headlong  into  his  own  con- 
struction business,  a venture  that  suc- 
ceeded only  because  George  by  that  time 
had  become  a master  at  wringing  the 
dollar  dry.  He  teamed  up  with  Paul  Um- 
barger,  a Johns  Hopkins  graduate,  to 
form  the  Engineering  Service  Corpora- 
tion of  Baltimore. 

By  a happy  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  that  Weber  was  seeking  a means  to 
get  his  struggling  business  going,  his  old 
fraternity  was  looking  for  a contractor 


who  would  undertake  to  build  a new 
chapter  house,  without  too  much  assur- 
ance of  being  paid  for  his  efforts  unless 
he  could  finance  the  deal  himself.  Not 
knowing  where  their  next  mortgage  hold- 
er was  coming  from,  Weber  and  Um- 
barger  contracted  for  the  job.  The  part- 
ners found  men  willing  to  finance  them 
and  completed  the  house  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  concerned. 

“That  was  sort  of  mutual  desperation,” 
Weber  observes.  “They  had  to  take  a 
chance  on  us  and  we  had  to  take  a chance 
on  them.”  It  turned  out  to  be  a happy 
arrangement  for  both  parties  and  started 
Weber’s  company  on  the  road  that  led  to 
$250,000  in  construction  contracts  in  the 
next  three  years.  It  took  the  war  to  shut 
down  the  firm,  and  the  partners  liqui- 
dated their  interests  when  both  entered 
the  Army  in  1941. 

World  War  II  service  was  by  no  means 
Weber’s  initiation  into  military  life.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard  since  he  was 
sixteen,  and  now  confesses  that  the  Army 
unknowingly  helped  finance  his  educa- 
tion. During  the  summer  he  went  to 
camp  both  as  an  ROTC  cadet  and  as  a 
National  Guard  sergeant  and  was  well 
on  his  way  to  being  graduated  when  the 
finance  officers  caught  up  with  him. 

When  campus  politicos  get  around  to 
awarding  a crown  to  “the  hardest  man  to 
find,”  Weber  will  be  in  a class  by  him- 
self. When  he  comes  directly  from  home 
to  his  office,  which  is  about  fifty  percent 
of  the  time,  he  appears  immaculately 
dressed  anytime  between  seven  and  ten 
in  the  morning,  signs  a sheaf  of  papers, 
bundles  up  an  armful  of  blue  prints  and 
sets  off  on  his  rounds.  His  secretary 
long  since  has  stopped  estimating  the 
time  of  his  return,  and  will  hazard  only 
a half-hearted  guess  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, which  could  be  any  place  from 
the  belfry  of  the  Engineering  building 
to  the  inside  of  a boiler  in  the  heating 
plant. 

At  quitting  time,  any  hour  up  to  mid- 
night, Weber  pops  into  the  office,  for 
what  possibly  is  his  tenth  appearance 
during  the  day,  and  makes  a critical 
survey  of  the  day’s  work,  stopping,  mean- 
time, to  entertain  the  more  persistent 
callers  who  have  sat  out  the  vigil.  Men 
who  have  business  with  Weber  soon  learn 
that  appointments  are  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  him,  but  even  those  are  not 
guaranteed.  Paradoxically,  it  is  when 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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wu  A yourS, 

<?  ? 
son  : 

Soda? 

Aspirin? 

Cigarettes? 

Dinner? 

You  Name  It . . . 

. . . We  Have  It 

ALBRECHT’S 


Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4513  College  Avenue 
WArfield  5111 

Complete  Ban\ing  Services 

• Checking  Accounts 

• Auto  Loans 

• Personal  Loans 

• Christmas  Savings 

• Savings  Accounts 

Established  1915 
Member  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 


Weber  CONTINUED 

Weber  returns  in  the  evening  with  his 
shoes  muddy  and  his  hands  grimy,  that 
he  begins  the  mountainous  “white  col- 
lar” portions  of  his  job. 

Of  all  the  headaches  that  Weber  has 
encountered  over  the  years,  the  building 
program  at  Maryland  is  providing  the 
bumper  crop.  “We’re  just  like  Topsy,” 
he  says.  “Nobody  can  grasp  the  unbe- 
lievable expansion  that  is  taking  place, 
and  few  realize  the  situation  it  creates. 
Why  sometimes  I don’t  even  know  what 
is  going  on  myself.” 

One  of  the  mysteries  about  Mary- 
land is  the  disappearance  of  the  build- 
ing that  was  begun  on  the  hill  in 
back  of  the  Rossborough  Inn.  The  foun- 
dation had  barely  hardened  when  plan- 
ners decided  that  the  structure  was  not 
suited  for  the  spot  and  told  Weber  to 
have  it  moved.  In  forty-eight  hours  a 
dahlia  bed  had  been  transplanted,  heat- 
ing pipes  and  all,  a new  foundation  was 
poured,  and  work  started  on  “Tempor- 
ary FF”  in  the  spot  it  stands  today. 

There  are  now  over  13,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  buildings  valued  roughly  at  $12,- 
000,000  on  the  Maryland  campus,  and 
Weber  in  some  way  is  responsible  for 
every  foot  and  every  dollar  of  them. 

The  extra  space  has  overtaxed  the 
heating  plant  to  the  point  where  Weber 
has  found  it  impossible  to  have  heat  in 
every  building  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
By  way  of  partially  solving  the  problem, 
Weber  purchased  a motor  scooter  and 
now  has  a “heat  man”  who  scoots  about, 
the  campus,  turning  heat  on  and  off. 
By  this  system  the  “heat  man”  will  allow 
one  building  to  warm  up,  then  shut  the 
heat  off  and  scurry  maybe  to  the  other 


end  of  the  campus  to  turn  on  heat  in 
another  structure.  The  secret  of  the  pro- 
cess is  to  get  the  second  building  warm 
before  the  first  has  cooled  off  and  his  boss 
receives  a series  of  frigid  phone  calls. 

The  ugliest  agitation  of  Weber’s  ills 
at  the  moment  is  the  maze  of  pipe  lines 
and  cables  that  lies  under  the  campus. 
There  are  over  one  hundred  miles  of 
these,  all  told,  and  Weber  says  the  exca- 
vating equipment  now  is  “batting  1,000, 
having  broken  all  of  them  at  one  time  or 
the  other.  Things  are  looking  up, 
though,”  he  adds.  “When  I first  came 
here  we  didn’t  even  have  a map  of  their 
location.  Since  then  we  have  located  and 
recorded  each  one,  and  we  now  have  an 
idea,  at  least,  what  we’ll  dig  up  next.” 

That  Weber  can  keep  all  of  his  pies 
baking  with  his  pint-sized  staff  of  150 
workers  is  tribute  enough  to  his  man- 
agerial ability  and  his  handling  of  per- 
sonnel. With  this  small  staff,  he  exe- 
cutes a yearly  budget  of  over  one-half 
million  dollars,  excluding  the  new  con- 
struction and  book  store,  problems 
which  the  low  state  wages  aggravate. 
Weber  has  done  some  providing  on  his 
own.  Since  taking  over  the  job  he  has 
installed  GIs  on  the  job  training  for  ap- 
prentices, and  now  is  accomplishing  the 
maximum  with  the  minimum. 

Typical  of  George  Weber’s  philoso- 
phical outlook  is  his  attitude  toward  dif- 
ficulties that  he  figures  are  “bound  to 
come.”  “There  is  just  one  thing  that 
hasn’t  happened  yet,”  he  laughs,  “and 
I’m  just  sitting  tight  waiting  for  that. 
The  University  has  just  2,000  folding 
chairs  to  equip  the  Armory,  Coliseum, 
and  Old  Gym.  When  I get  that  call  to 
fill  the  three  halls  at  once,  I’ll  believe 
things  can’t  get  any  worse.” 


MANAGER  WEBER  POINTS  OUT  BUILDING  SPECIFICATIONS  TO  AN  ASSISTANT 
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CAROL  SESSLER  & WAYNE  BRUBAKER  WAVE  SO  LONG  TO  EVELYN  BREWER,  GEORGE  FANSHAW,  LARRY  WILLIAMS  & BOBBY  OSTERMAYER 


COLLEGE  PARK 
AIRPORT 

LINE  GOES  FLYING  IN  OWN  BACK  YARD 


The  College  Park  Airport  was  opened  in  1909  to 
serve  as  this  country’s  first  Army  Aviation  train- 
ing ground.  The  United  States  Government,  seeing 
in  the  Wright  brother’s  invention  a potential  in- 
strument cf  warfare,  bought  one  “flying  machine” 
and  shipped  it  to  College  Park,  along  with  Wilbur 
Wright,  who  was  to  serve  as  instructor  to  a class 
of  five  men.  By  November  1,  1912  the  flying  school 
had  expanded  to  include  twelve  officers,  thirty-nine 
men,  eight  hangars  and  twelve  planes.  Among  the 
pioneers  who  started  their  aeronautical  careers  at 
College  Park  was  “Hap”  Arnold,  top  General  of  the 
Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  The  field 
was  abandoned  as  an  Army  Air  Base  in  1913,  be- 
cause the  aeroplane  had  not  yet  progressed  to  the 
stage  where  it  could  cope  successfully  with  a Col- 
lege Park  winter.  Today  the  airport  is  the  home 
of  a small,  bustling  commercial  flying  service.  At 
the  edge  of  the  field  stand  planes  such  as  newsreels 
are  made  of,  and  in  the  airport’s  one  hangar  there 
is  a congested  assortment  of  Piper  cubs  protected 
by  a sign  which  reads:  “STAY  OUT  OF  HANGAR.” 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


BYRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  MARYLAND  MALL.  AIRPORT:  CENTER  BACKGROUND. 
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College  Park  Airport  CONTINUED 


LAUGHS 

To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  old  LINE  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All  Editor’s 
decisions  are  final. 

Dlis  Wont  I 'j  Winner 
by  Gene  Heil 

Two  ex-GI’s,  as  overheard  on  the  park 
walk  leading  to  building  GG  one  rainy  day: 

First:  This  reminds  me  of  the  Aleutians. 

Second:  Naiv,  it’s  more  like  Italy. 

First:  Anyhow,  it’s  disaleutianing . 


ilre  you 

EVOORGr  EHT  M* 


You  might  be — if  you  love  onions  and  men  too! 
They  just  don’t  go  together,  Honey!  Unless,  that  is, 
you  keep  your  breath  sweet  with  yummy  Life  Savers. 
Then,  you’re  in  the  groove  right.  You  can  go  on  loving 
onions,  men,  and  of  course  you’ll  love  Life  Savers,  too. 
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BRINCKERHOFF  SHOWS  WAYNE  A NEW  SIGNAL  GUN 


"Les  go,  Louie,  we  ain't  got  time  fer 
the  candy!" 


COLLEGE  HUMOR 

GENUS:  COLLEGE  CARTOON  HUMOR 
SPECIES:  U.  OF  M.  STYLE 

College  humor  has  always  been  a funny  business — a kind 
of  hybrid  monster,  half  ersatz  sophistication,  and  half  ageless 
faith  in  corn.  It  reached  its  “zenith”  in  the  early  30s,  when 
“He-She  gags”  became  as  much  a symbol  of  college  life  as 
racoon  coats,  dean  slips,  and  dumb  football  players: 

She:  And  will  you  make  the  man  put  a lot  of  chocolate 

on  my  sundae ? 

He:  Sure,  I’ll  have  him  goo  the  limit  for  you. 

“Two-liners,”  like  above — some  were  even  better! — spelled 
IT  to  Joe  College  then,  and  soon  represented  the  best  and 
worst  in  campus  humor. 

Fortunately,  people  and  tastes  change.  Nowadays,  college 
humor  doesn’t  come  in  any  such  clearly  marked  package. 
In  fact  it  might  be  argued,  with  justification,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  today  as  a special  brand  of  college  humor. 
Campus  humorists  discarded  the  “two-liners,”  to  become 
aspiring  Thurbers,  Lardners,  Arnos,  Partches,  and  Bench- 
leys.  Feeble  imitations,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a step  for- 
ward. . . 

This  is  especially  apparent  when  one  looks  at  college  car- 
toons. Once  University  funny-men  were  satisfied  to  draw 
two  faces  (one  with  tonsils  exposed  and  wagging)  and  print 
any  lengthy  gag  beneath.  These  efforts,  of  course,  were  not 
cartoons.  They  were  little  more  than  “illustrated  jokes.” 
The  art  work  became  a sort  of  “icing”,  a little  something 
extra,  completely  superfluous.  The  cartoonist  of  today  avoids 
that  pitfall.  The  picture  itself  becomes  the  gag.  The  caption 
is  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  captionless  drawing  is 
looked  upon  as  the  ideal,  or  “pei’fect”  cartoon. 

Maryland,  you  can  see  from  the  examples  chosen  for  these 
pages,  is  lucky  to  have  artists  who  thoroughly  understand 
cartooning  and  can  bring  to  it  exceptional  talents. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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"Someone's  gonna  hear  about  this!" 
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GAMMA  GAMS  OF  MD.  U.  ARE  SHOWN  ABOVE  WITH  EXCEPTION  OFAGD  WHICH  HAD  NO  MEMBER  ON  CAMPUS  WHEN  SHOT  WAS  TAKEN 


GAMMA  GAMS 


11.  OF  MARYLAND  LEGS: 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 


GAMS  BY  ALPHA  GAMMA  RHO  AND  PETE  DENTON 


Old  maids,  civil  engineers,  grade  school  teachers,  and  cello 
players  call  them  “limbs.”  The  average  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can citizen  knows  them  as  “legs.”  But  to  the  true  connoi- 
seurs,  those  who  devote  their  time  to  careful  appraisal  of 
appendages,  they  are  “gams.”  No  other  word  should  be  used. 

The  word  itself  can  trace  its  origin  back  to  a rainy  Thurs- 
day in  1921.  It  can  go  no  further,  for  it  was  then  that  it 
had  its  birth  in  a small  pawn  shop  in  upper  Newfoundland. 
Many  have  since  claimed  that  the  word  stems  from  the 
French  “jambe”  meaning  leg  or  hoof.  The  French,  however, 
deny  this  vigorously.  One  Parisian  even  went  so  far  as  to 
shout,  “Si  jeunesse  savait,  si  viellesse  pouvait!” 

Despite  this  foreign  antagonism,  the  word  “gams”  has 
slowly  but  effectively  wormed  its  way  into  our  American 
vocabulary.  Even  as  early  as  1934,  Webster’s  Dictionary 
reluctantly  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a word  (hasten- 
ing to  add  the  comment  “Anglicized”). 

In  order  to  present  a pictorial  survey  of  these  common 
lower  extremities,  LINE  concluded  that  a very  logical  choice 
of  subjects  would  be  Maryland’s  gammas,  namely  Delta 
GAMma,  Kappa  Kappa  GAMma,  GAMma  Phi,  and  Alpha 
GAMma  Rho.  Our  photographer  set  out  eagerly  and  re- 
turned with  the  shots  on  this  and  the  following  page — the 
Gamma  Gams. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


FREDLRI1D  JEWELERS 

DIAMONDS 

WATCHES 

JEWELRY 

Watch  and  Jewelry 
Repair 

8541  GEORGIA  AVE. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Shepherd  3726 


Frank  P.  Illulgannon 

RADIOS 

APPLIANCES 

RECORDS 

Shepherd  4463 

7920  GEORGIA  AVE. 
Silver  Spring 


If  You  Want  To  Gel 
Plastered 
Call 

R.  Floyd  Jennings 
Contract  Plastering 

4543  NEBRASKA  AVE. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Emerson  9156 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1 :30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


“Nuts  to  those  crackers! 
Where’s  my  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum?” 


'‘You’d  think  that  bird  was  human  the  way  he 
goes  for  Dentyne!  1 can't  blame  him  though. 

I sure  go  for  Dentyne's  refreshing,  long- 
lasting  flavor  myself.  I like  the  way  Den- 
tyne Chewing  Gum  helps  keep  my  teeth 
white,  too!” 

Dentyne  Gum — Made  Only  by  Adams 


y 


GAMS  BY  GPB  & PEG  MARSHALL 


GAMS  BY  KKG  & DIANE  THOMPSON 


GAMS  BY  DG  & PAULINE  M0XLEY 
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■HI 


DOT  McCASLIN,  HARRY  DOW  WATCH  IN  BEWILDERMENT  AS  DICK  DUNLAP,  AUTHOR-HERO,  CAN'T  SEE  AND  IGNORES  GLORIA  MYERS 
WHO  HAS  LEFT  HANDSOME  SHANK  BURNLEY.  STUDIO  EXTRA  (IN  B.  G.)  THINKS  IT'S  FUNNY.  SHE  WAS  SUBSEQUENTLY  FIRED. 


MOVIE  OF  THE  MONTH: 

Dli at  J(i  n (I  o / 

EDISON’S  INVENTION  TAKES  ANOTHER  BEATING  FROM  HOLLYWOOD 


LINE  looks  with  reproach  toward 
Entrepreneur  Studios  of  College  Park. 
Too  many  times  has  the  victimized  film- 
goer  greeted  Entrepreneur  Productions 
with  a look  of  despair,  and  it  is  feared 
that  the  very  screens  will  crack  under 
the  ocular  anguish  with  which  despondent 
movie-fans  will  greet  their  latest  release. 
With  their  production  of  “That  Kind  of 
Girl,”  the  brilliant  short  story  by  R.  L. 
Dunlap,  Entrepreneur  has  again  tried 
to  improve  on  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  scintillating  writers  of  the  20th 
Century,  and  again  has  failed  miserably. 


“That  Kind  of  Girl”  raised  a contro- 
versial storm  in  literary  circles,  and 
ivory  towers  shook  throughout  the  world, 
but,  nevertheless,  nearly  everyone  ac- 
claimed it  a great  story.  Critics  who 
came  to  whet  their  vitriol-dipped  pens  on 
the  carcass  of  Dunlap’s  story  left  with 
praises  and  benedictions. 

When  the  more  cynical  heard  that  the 
movie  right  had  been  bought  by  Entre- 


preneur, a short,  bitter  laugh  echoed 
round  the  world.  LINE,  however,  never 
prone  to  quick  judgment,  just  sat  back 
and  awaited  results.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  award  bouquets  or  brickbats,  and 
Entrepreneur  is  unanimously  awarded  a 
brickbat. 

LINE  reprints  here  R.  L.  Dunlap’s 
original  story  together  with  a few  shots 
from  Entrepreneur’s  fiasco.  A fitting 
epitaph  might  be:  “Any  resemblance  be- 
tween this  picture  and  the  original  story 
is  purely  accidental.” 


BEST  PART  OF  SHOW  COMES  IN  ONE  SHORT  SCENE  FEATURING  T HE  TRAMPOLINE  COMEDIANS  AND  THE  MAGNIFICENT  TUMBLERS 


CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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STEAKS 


and 


CHOPS 

Our  Specialty 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAURANT 

College  Park,  Md. 


Open  Sundays 


VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 

WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 
SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
ShaefFer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


Bertram 

THE  NATION’S  PIPE  MAKER 
920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


THAT  KIND  OF  GIRL 

— R.  L.  DUNLAP— 

Can  anyone  give  me  a line  on  this  “True  Love”  stuff?  The  thing’s  got  me  baf- 
fled and  it’s  making  a monkey  out  of  my  roommate. 

“She’s  not  that  kind  of  girl,”  he  says,  with  that  beat  look  on  his  face. 

“You’ve  really  got  it  bad,”  I said.  “By  the  way,  who  is  this  super-dish?” 

“Her  name  is  Rita,  Rita  Byers.” 

“Holy  smoke,  not  that  pin-up  number  in  the  Tumbling  Troupe!  Why  every  guy  on 
campus  has  got  his  eyes  on  her.  You  haven’t  got  a chance.” 

I guess  I shouldn’t  have  said  that  because  it  sort  of  hit  him  where  it  hurts.  He 
turned  to  walk  away  and  then  casually  said,  “I’m  going  out  for  tumbling  tonight.” 

It  took  my  breath  away.  If  you  know  Dick  at  all,  you  know  that  he  hasn’t  got  a 

muscle  on  him  and  he  isn’t  likely  to  get  any.  This  was  going  to  be  murder  with  a 

muscle  on  him  and  he  isn’t  likely  to  get  any. 

That  night  I grabbed  my  portable  first-aid  kit,  hopped  into  “Whistling  Willie”  and 
drove  down  to  my  girl  Millie’s  house.  I kicked  on  the  door  several  times  and  just  as  I 
put  my  foot  through  the  screen,  she  came  running  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“Hop  in  the  car  Millie,  we’re  going  places,”  I said. 

“But  Joe,  I’ve  got  a date  tonight.” 

“The  hell  you  say,  Millie.”  I hit  her  a couple  of  times  with  the  back  of  my  hand, 
just  hard  enough  so  that  my  ring  drew  blood,  and  dragged  her  in  the  car.  She  stopped 
crying  after  a few  minutes  and  I said,  “Have  you  got  any  money?  We  need  some  gas.” 
She  took  two  quarters  out  of  her  loafers  and  we  got  two  gallons  of  gas.  I pocketed 
the  change. 

We  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Armory  and  Millie  said, 

“What  are  we  going  in  here  for?  Is  there  a game  tonight?” 

“Shut  up!”  I said. 

The  first  thing  I saw  when  I got  into  the  place  was  Dick — and  in  a gym  suit.  He 
looked  like  a walrus  with  glasses  on. 

“Hello  there  Joe.  Glad  you  could  come  down.  I’m  next  and  she’s  watching.”  He 
walked  over  toward  the  rings  and  I suddenly  wanted  to  be  somewhere  else.  This 
was  going  to  be  criminal. 

“Hagemeyer — Richard  Harrison  Hagemeyer,”  the  coach  called. 

Dick  took  off  his  glasses  and  sprinted  towards  the  coach.  He  tripped  over  the 
stuffed  horse  and  fell  flat  on  his  face.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not  only  without 
muscles;  he  is  blind  as  a bat  without  his  glasses.  He  turned  to  the  horse,  said  “Par- 
don me  ma’am,”  and  staggered  towards  the  rings. 

After  he  had  tried  at  least  fifteen  times  to  catch  the  rings,  which  he  couldn’t  see, 
the  coach  walked  over  and  put  them  into  his  hands.  “He’ll  kill  himself,”  said  Millie. 

If  anyone  had  told  me  that  he  could  skin  the  cat,  I would  have  been  willing  to  give 
them  100  to  1 odds  and  throw  in  Millie  as  a side  bet,  but  he  did  it!  He  seemed  to  go 
over  one  rib  at  a time  and  you  could  have  heard  him  grunting  for  3 blocks.  He  came 
down  off  those  rings  like  a lead  balloon  and  walked  over  towards  Rita. 

“Damn  it,”  I says,  “he’s  going  to  really  make  a fool  out  of  himself  this  time.” 
But,  of  all  things,  he  snubbed  her.  He  walked  right  by  her  like  she  wasn’t  even 
there.  Was  she  mad!  You  could  almost  see  her  blood  boiling.  I ran  over  to  him 
and  said,  “Nice  going  Dick,  you  sure  fooled  me.” 

“Thanks,  Joe,”  he  said.  “Have  you  seen  Rita  around  anywhere?” 

The  kid  had  walked  right  by  her  and  hadn’t  even  seen  her. 

“No,  Dick,”  I said,  “she  left  a while  back  with  some  of  her  muscle  boys.  But  she’ll 
be  back  again,  I’m  sure.” 

Well,  by  that  time  Rita  was  beginning  to  look  in  the  mirror  to  see  what  she  was 
missing.  But  it  was  all  there,  brother,  it  was  all  there.  During  the  evening  he 
snubbed  her  at  least  ten  times.  When  everyone  got  ready  to  leave  she  came  over  to 
him  and  helped  him  on  with  his  glasses.  They  talked  for  a few  minutes  and  then  he 
came  over  to  where  Millie  and  I were  sitting. 

“Rita  asked  me  to  take  her  home,  Joe,  so  I’ll  see  you  back  at  the  dorm.  I told  you, 
you  have  to  treat  a girl  nice  to  get  along  with  her  kind.  That’s  the  kind  of  a girl 
she  is.” 

He  walked  away  with  Rita  on  his  arm,  smiling  like  all  get  out.  I turned  to  Millie 
and  said,  “Let’s  go  out  and  get  drunk.” 

I know  the  kind  of  a girl  she  is. 
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Just  like  Social  Security. 
Only  quicker.  Pepsi -Cola 
pays  up  to  $15  for  jokes, 
gags,  quips  ami  such-like 
for  this  page.  Just  send  your 
stuff  to  Easy  Money  De- 
partment, Pepsi-Cola  Com- 
pany, Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  along  with  your  name, 
address,  school  and  class. 
All  contributions  become 


the  property  of  Pepsi-Cola 
Company.  We  pay  only  for 
those  we  print.  (Working 
’’Pepsi-Cola”  into  your  gag, 
incidentally,  won’t  hurt 
your  chances  a hit.)  Dough- 
sin?  Get  dough-hea\y!  Or 
start  a new  hobby — collect- 
ing rejection  slips.  \\  e’ll 
help  you  out — one  way  or 
the  other. 


e******** 


D 


AFFY 

EFINITIONS 


Here’s  a column  inspired  by  one  of 
man's  most  fundamental  motivations 
his  primitive  urge  to  make  a buck.  Ami 
why  not? — a buck  s a buck.  Gel  dafty, 
chums. 

.V.  -A/. 

if  W TP 

Synonym — the  word  you  use  when  you 
can't  spell  the  word  you  want. 

Pedestrian — a married  man  who  owns 
a ear. 


HE-SHE  GAGS 


Know  a lfe-She  gag?  If  you  think 
it's  funny,  send  it  in.  If  we  think  it's 
funny,  we  ll  buy  it — for  three  bucks. 
W e ll  even  print  it.  Sheer  altruism. 
Take  ten — and  see  if  you  don’t  come 
up  with  something  sharper  than 
these  soggy  specimens: 


She:  Why  don’t  you  put  out  that 
light  and  come  sit  here  beside 

me? 

He:  It's  the  best  offer  I've  had  to- 
day— but  I'd  rather  have  a 
Pepsi. 


He:  Darling,  is  there  nothing  I can 
do  to  make  you  care? 

She:  D.  D.  T. 

He:  D.  D.  T.? 

She:  \eah — drop  dead  twice! 


She:  Right  now  I'm  interested  in 
something  tall,  dark  and  hand- 
some. 

lie:  Gosh!  Me? 

She:  No,  silly — Pepsi-Cola! 


Yep , ice  pay  three  bucks  apiece 
for  any  of  these  we  print.  You 
never  had  it  so  good. 


Hangover  the  penalty  for  switching 
from  Pepsi-Cola. 

Snoring  —sheet  music. 

x at, 

If  X If 

You’ve  really  got  us  to  the  ivall  when 
we’ll  pay  a hack  apiece  for  these. 
But  that’s  the  deal.  $1  each  for  those 
we  buy. 


GOOD  DEAL  ANNEX 

Sharpen  up  those  gags,  gagsters!  At  the 
end  of  the  year  (if  we  haven’t  laughed 
ourselves  to  death)  we  re  going  to  pick 
the  one  best  item  we've  bought  and 
award  it  a fat  extra 

$100.00 


;! 

Little  Moron  Corner 


Murgatroyd.  our  massive  moron,  was 
observed  the  other  afternoon  working 
out  with  the  girls’  archery  team.  Some- 
what unconventionally,  however  — 
instead  of  using  bow  and  arrow. 
Murgatroyd  was  drawing  a bead  on 
the  target  with  a bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola. 
When  asked  "W  hy?”  by  our  inform- 
ant, who  should  have  known  better — 
"Duuuuuuuh,”  responded  Murgatroyd 
brightly,  "because  Pepsi-Cola  hits  the 
spot,  stupid!” 

S2,  legal  tender,  for  any  of  these 
we  buy.  Brother,  inflation  is  really 
here! 


What’s  the  right  caption?  We  don’t  know.  You  tell  us.  For  the  line  we  buy 
we’ll  ante  $5.  Or  send  in  a cartoon  idea  of  your  own.  $10  for  just  the  idea 
. . . $15  if  you  draw  it ...  if  we  buy  it. 


Get  Funny  . . . Win  Money  . . . Write  a Title 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


ALWAYS  BUY  CHESTERFIELDS-THEY  SATISFY 

A/.y /Kyyyf /)  CHESTERFIELD  SUPPER  CLUB 
(yjyvcy  NBC  MON<  WEDi  & FR),  mights 

SMART  SMOKERS  SMOKE  ’EM  AND  LIKE  ’EM  # 


CHESTERFIELD  SUPPER  CLUB 
NBC  TUES.  & THURS.  NIGHTS 


BUY ’EM  BY  THE  CARTON  ; 


ARTHUR  GODFREY  TIME  ' 
CBS  EVERY  DAY,  MON.  THRU  FRI 


: 


HESTERFIELD 


p,ccos 


..  V ^ ,, 

■■  .*t*\  S - - 


TOR  EVERY 
SMOKER,  I 


'amels  will  bring  a happy  Yule- 
■ any  cigarette  smoker  on  your 
trtons  come  all  dressed  up  in  a 
;ndsome  Christmas  design  with 
a "gift  card”  right  on  top. 
Remember:  .More  people 
are  smoking  Catuels  than 
ever  before! 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina 


Prince 


Prince  Albert  Smoking  Tobacco 
— for  pipes  or  roll -your -own 
cigarettes  — is  America’s  biggest- 
selling  tobacco.  Smokers  know  it 
as  the  National  Joy  Smoke  be- 
cause it’s  so  rich  tasting,  so  mild 
and  easy  on  the  tongue.  You’ll 
enjoy  giving  Prince  Albert— in 
the  colorful  Christmas-wrapped 
one-pound  tin. 


The  Holiday  Season  has  always  been  an  un- 
easy balance:  half  gaiety,  half  solemness. 
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the  new 


“ . . . AS  STALE  AS  . . . ” 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  b it  when  it  comes  to  Senate 
Beer  you’ve  gut  to  be  careful. 

We  weren’t  too  careful  last  issue.  In 
fact  we  actually  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  crowning  of  campus  queens 
was  a procedure  as  stale  as  Senate  Beer. 
The  expression  went  over  with  every- 
body except  the  makers  of  Senate  Beer 
(and  three  former  queens).  The  former 
queens  took  the  whole  thing  very  calmly 
— but  not  the  Senate  people. 

Two  days  after  our  issue  took  the  cam- 
pus by  storm  (or  whatever  our  issues 
do),  we  received  a long  distance  phone 
call  from  a very  irate  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Beer  Corporation  of 
America  (and  all  the  ships  at  sea).  Was 
he  ever  mad! 

He  demanded  to  know  what  “derroga- 
tory  remark”  had  been  thrown  at  his 
favorite  beer  in  our  last  issue.  Since  it 
is  against  our  policy  ever  to  read  the 
magazine  after  it  is  published,  we  were 
forced  to  admit  that  the  “derrogatory 
remark”  had  escaped  us.  This  didn’t 
satisfy  him  at  all.  So  after  much  reluc- 
tant reading,  we  finally  found  the  elu- 
sive remark  hidden  away  in  one  of  our 
Letters  to  the  Editor.  Against  our  bet- 
ter judgment,  we  read  him  the  letter 
and  immediately  his  entire  attitude 
changed. 

It  seems  that  he  once  had  had  a 
daughter  who  went  to  Maryland,  and 


during  her  stay  here  she  was  an  un- 
successful queen  candidate  some  thir- 
teen or  so  times.  He  admitted  that  he 
was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  let- 
ter. Well,  one  thing  led  to  another  and 
the  final  outcome  was  that  he  sent  us  a 
very  real  and  very  new  case  of  Senate 
Beer.  And  it  wasn’t  stale,  either. 

We  were  thinking  about  the  incident 
the  other  day,  and  one  of  the  guys  in 
the  office  pointed  out  that  if  the  Senate 
people  had  tried  to  sue  us  it  would  really 
have  been  rough.  It  probably  would 
have.  In  fact  it  might  even  have  been 
as  rough  as  a case  of  Seagram’s. 

MASH  NOTES 

CONGRATULATIONS  ON  THIS 
WEEKS  ISSUE  OF  THE  OLD  LINE. 
IT’S  TOPS. 

ALPHA  XI  DELTA 

Kappa  Alpha  Order 
4400  Knox  Road 
College  Park,  Md. 
November  4,  1947 

Dear  Dee, 

Congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff 
on  the  Homecoming  Issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE.  We  thought  it  was  excellent  and 
a credit  to  the  University.  The  best  of 
luck  on  future  editions,  and  may  they 
be  on  a par  with  the  Homecoming  Edi- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  H. Cochrane 
(President) 


OUR  COVER 

We’re  proud  of  this  month’s  cover,  and 
the  story  we  are  sure  you  discerning 
readers  can  read  into  it.  . . 

Lillian  Howie,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta, 
and  Marshall  Brandt,  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
have  been  going  together  now  since  the 
Senior  Prom  where  they  both  met  on  a 
blind  date.  But,  last  month,  it  came  as 
no  surprise  to  Marshall’s  brothers  when 
he  informed  that  he  had  pinned  . . . 

Aw,  we  can’t  go  on!  We  can’t  lie  to 
you  faithful  readers,  regardless  of  what 
our  cover  picture  suggests. 

Lillian  and  Marshall  met  each  other 
for  the  first  time  a mere  two  minutes 
before  photographer  Danegger  placed 
them  in  said  compromising  pose.  A1 
Danegger,  never  one  to  play  “Cupid”, 
handled  the  situation  efficiently. 

“Lillian,  this  is  Marshall.  Marshall, 
this  is  Lillian,”  he  said.  “Now  Marshall, 
I want  you  here,  and  Lillian,  I want  you 
to  sit  here.  That’s  it,  Marshall,  put  your 
arm  around  Lillian.  That’s  good.  Hold 
it!  Somebody  put  out  the  lights.  . . Now, 
smile,  Lillian.  Smile,  Marshall.  . . Okay, 
got  it! 

“We’re  through,  you  can  leave.  Okay, 
we’re  through,  Marshall,  get  up!” 

“Glad  to  have  met  you,  Marshall,”  said 
Lillian. 

“Glad  to  have  met  you,  Lillian,”  said 
Marshall. 

“Thanks,”  mumbled  Danegger  as  the 
two  models  went  their  separate  ways. 

We  feel  like  dogs  telling  you  all  this — 
There  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus,  you  yell! — 
but  honest,  that’s  the  way  OLD  LINE 
covers  are  made.  Honest. 

TO  A FRIENDLY  RI  VAL 

Tho  you  were  javr  us  a dug  in  June 

Now  that  June  is  gone, 

Tho  you  were  lovely  as  Debussey  s tune 

“Afternoon  of  a Faun,” 

Tho  you  were  a perfect  symmetric  form 

As  the  famous  Venus  De  Milo, 

I’d  still  think  you  were  as  full  of  corn 

As  a great  big  fodder-filled  silo! 
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ONE  “THE  NEW  YORKER”  MISSED 

We  were  just  beginning  to  grow  cal- 
lous to  a world  where  all  nickle  candy 
bars  sell  for  6c,  when  the  other  day  we 
received  a real  shock:  Dime  Western, 
Dime  Detective,  and  Dime  Mystery 
Magazine  now  sell  for  15c. 

MOST  FORGETTABLE  CHARACTER 
WE’VE  MET 

We  shot  a little  pool  the  other  day. 
Pool — the  leveler  of  mankind! 

We  never  have  considered  ourselves 
experts  at  the  game,  although  we  do 
have  a few  shots  in  which  we  take  par- 
ticular pride.  One  shot  we  particularly 
like  is  a scratch  shot  with  the  ball  on 
the  spot.  Our  opponent  made  a sloppy 
attempt  at  the  eight  ball,  scratched,  and 
finally  presented  us  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned shot. 

We  chalked  our  cue  in  true  poolhall 
style,  made  a comment  about,  “never 
missing  these,”  bowed  to  the  cheering 
throngs,  and  lined  up  our  shot. 

“That  ain’t  no  way  to  play  it,”  came 
a voice  from  close  by.  We  looked  up 
disgustedly,  sneered  at  our  kibitzer,  and 
returned  to  our  shot. 

The  comment  had  evidently  unnerved 
us,  for  we  came  forth  with  a complica- 
ted four  cushion  shot  that  barely  man- 
aged to  glance  off  the  right  ball  on  the 
fourth  bounce. 

“Never  could  get  used  to  these  tips,” 
we  muttered  trying  to  look  amazed  at 
our  failure. 

“It  ain’t  the  tip,”  came  the  same  voice. 

That  was  too  much.  We  twisted 
around  and  confronted  our  antagonist. 

“Who  art  thou?”  we  questioned  in  true 
Biblical  style. 

“Lo,  and  I goest  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Louis,”  he  countered,  carrying  on  with 
our  little  game.  The  color  checked,  but 
from  there  on  the  resemblance  ceased. 

From  the  conversation  it  soon  developed 
that  our  rack  boy:  (1)  didn’t  think  very 
highly  of  his  namesake’s  Punch,  (2) 
would  gladly  give  pool  lessons  at  a 
nominal  rate,  (3)  had  an  avocation  of 
shining  shoes  especially  brown  ones,  (4) 
thought  all  rack  boys  should  be  union- 
ized, (5)  was  non-committal  on  the 
“communistic  issue.” 

From  the  waist  up,  his  only  garment 
consisted  of  a dirty,  black,  sleeveless 
sweater  with  a bright  emblem  proclaim- 
ing that  he  had  been  a yo-yo  champion 
in  1939. 

A fast  calculation  revealed  that  he 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  six  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  conquest,  but, 
nevertheless,  we  questioned  him  on  the 
subject. 

“What  won  it  for  you,”  we  queried, 
“ ‘ round-the-world ?’  ” 

“Naw,”  he  retorted,  “I  won  it  myself.” 

Not  only  did  he  win  it  himself,  but  he 
also  was  presented  with  six  equally  black 


sweaters,  and  not  one — not  two — but 
THREE  solid  Duncan  yo-yos,  as  well  as 
“a  helluva  lot  of  those  toothsome  O’Hen- 
ry candy  bars.” 

“I  sure  got  powerful,  awful  tired  of 
those  O’Henry  bars!”  he  later  confided. 

His  fatherly  advice  soon  proved  to  be 
our  undoing,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
we  “racked  up”. 

He  glanced  ruefully  at  our  six-cent 
tip  (one  cent  Md.  tax.),  and  shouted, 
“Call  again,  you  . . .” 

The  rest  was  carried  away  by  the 
wind. 

BLARNEY 

They  say  that  a gentleman  Irish, 

In  ire  is  quite  apt  to  be  firish, 

But  a little  colleen 
Who  is  equally  mean 
Can  take  the  fire  out  of  the  Irish. 

PARDON  ME,  BUT  . . . 

We  made  one  of  our  infrequent  trips 
to  Washington  last  week  where  we  were 
supposed  to  meet  a crony  at  the  Crescent 
Cafe.  We  wandered  around  for  quite 
a while  searching  unsuccessfully  and 
finally  stopped  by  a newsboy  at  14th 
and  New  York  Avenue. 

“Could  you  direct  us  to  the  Crescent 
Cafe?” 

“23  V2  steps  around  the  corner,  second 
stool  from  the  end.” 

“Thanks,  but  why  the  second?” 

“Cause  buddy,  I’m  quittin’  right  now, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  there  I’ll  be  on 
the  first.” 


DISCOVERY 

I’ve  just  found  out  that  poetry’s 
A very  learned  thing  . . . 

It  teaches  foreign  words  to  speak 
And  sentences  to  sing! 


If  You  Want  To  Get 
Plastered 

Call 

/?.  Floyd  Jennings 
Contract  Plastering 

4543  NEBRASKA  AVE. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Emerson  9156 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1 :30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 

WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 
SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
ShaefFer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


Bertram 

THE  NATION’S  PIPE  MAKEP 
920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


The  Rifle  Team,  including  Art  Cook 
and  “Annie  Oakley”  Sharon  McBride, 
check  their  daily  averages. 

BIG  SHOT 

Deep  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  New 
Armory  a strange  figure  sits  and  peers 
through  a spotting  scope.  An  incredibly 
tiny  stub  of  cigarette  is  burning  between 
his  lips  but  smoke  does  not  get  in  his 
eyes,  for  a steady  stream  of  sarcastic  com- 
ment on  some  unfortunate  individual’s 
shooting  blows  the  smoke  into  other 
people’s  faces.  Master  Sergeant’s  chev- 
rons on  his  sleeves  testify  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  sarcastic  comment. 
On  the  table  in  front  of  this  strange 
personage  is  what  appears  to  be  a ship7 
ment  of  food  to  save  starving  Europe, 
but  it  is  only  the  Sarge’s  mid-morning 
snack.  The  Sarge,  as  he  is  known  to 
many,  is  the  team’s  slave  driver  and 
father  confessor,  Master  Sergeant  Fay 
Norris,  who  is  officially  known  as  the 
team’s  assistant  coach. 

Nearby,  and  frantically  devouring  a 
sundae,  is  the  mighty  midget  (5'  4",  120 
pounds),  Arthur  Cook.  Armed  with  ten 
and  twelve  pound  charcoal  burners,  this 
pint  sized  ice  cream  eater  has  hung  up 
28  world’s  records,  four  of  them  in  one 
day,  and  triggered  his  way  into  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Rifle  Championship.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  achievements  he  twice 
shot  his  way  to  a place  on  the  United 
States  Rifle  Team,  and  was  selected  for 
All  American  Rifle  Team  in  his  first  year 
of  collegiate  competition. 

A reliable  (?)  source  at  the  range,  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  stated  that 
Emanuel  Briguglio,  an  All  American 
member  of  the  team,  keeps  in  splendid 
physical  condition  by  pushing  his  ’33 
Plymouth  every  morning.  It  was  Eman- 
uel who  bet  Cook  an  enormous  number 
of  sundaes — one  each  day  for  12  months 
— that  Cooky  could  not  shoot  over  100 
standing.  Lashed  to  a frenzy  by  the 
thought  of  so  many  sundaes,  Cooky  shot 
a perfect  score  standing.  This  is  an  al- 
most impossible  feat. 

Very  much  in  evidence  about  the  range 
is  Walt  Bowling,  also  an  All  American 
rifleman,  who  engages  in  interminable 
discussions  with  Joseph  Decker,  another 


All  American,  as  to  who  is  the  better 
man  with  a rifle.  Decker,  who  was  on  the 
team  last  year,  is  now  a Captain  in  the 
Army  and  an  instructor  in  the  Military 
Department. 

Other  men  who  love  to  demolish  the  tiny 
Va  inch  bullseye  are  All  American  Hil- 
ton Carter,  Dave  Weber,  Howard  Waters, 
Thomas  Taylor,  Dave  Baker,  and  Tommy 
Asche.  Sgt.  Norris  expects  these  men, 
and  other  team  members,  to  push  the 
team’s  string  of  105  consecutive  victories 
to  new  heights  in  the  many  shoulder 
matches  to  be  fired  this  year. 

REVERIE 

In  the  cool  of  a summer  evening 
When  the  crickets’  somber  song 
Pervades  the  ever-deepening  dusk 
And  liastejis  night  along, 

The  memories  my  random  thoughts 
l Unconsciously  recall 
Cascade  down  through  the  dusty  years 
Like  a tumbling  waterfall. 

The  erstwhile  happy  childhood  hours 
More  precious  now  than  gold; 

The  vacant,  yellowed  weed-grown  lot 
That  shrieks  the  words:  Old,  old. 

A littered  heap  of  broken  bricks 
Is  all  that  note  survives 
Of  an  ivy  covered  rendezvous 

Where  sweethearts  planned  their  lives. 

’Tis  ever  thus,  our  daily  deeds 
Escape  us  now  with  ease, 

They  fade  away,  and  with  the  years 
Return  as  memories. 

— Dick  Gardner 

DISOBEDIENCE 

I’ve  tried  to  train  my  wayward  heart 
To  go  where  I want  it  to, 

But  though  I call  and  plead  in  vain, 

It  always  follows  you! 


—L.  M. 


Ma'uf.laeicL  Model 

Pretty  DOTTIE  WEBER,  Kap- 
pa Delta,  majors  in  English  in  the 
College  of  Education  and  lives  in 
Dorm  4-F.  Telephone  WArfield 
9877.  Dottie  is  unattached,  “loves 
to  dance,  swim,  ride  horseback,  and 
eat  Italian  spaghetti  with  meat 
balls.”  Crazy  about  Ocean  City, 
both  day  and  night,  a worshipper 
of  Wordsworth,  Dottie  says  of  men 
in  general,  they’re  “nice  to  have 
around,”  but  of  men  at  Maryland, 
“I  love  ’em.”  This  five  feet  two, 
18  year  old  blonde  with  brown  eyes, 
has  as  her  only  ambition  “to  get 
married  and  have  ten  children.” 
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LAUGHS 


typephobia 


To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors cf  the  old  LINE  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All  Editor’s 
decisions  are  final. 

The  Month’s  Winner 

bv  Ann  Mishtowt 

Question:  What  goes  around  a button? 

Answer:  A goat. 


Are  you 


You  are,  if  you  get  tongue-tied  when  you  meet  a 
cute  cookie!  Or  worse  yet,  if  you  stoop  to  "weather 
talk!”  Get  on  the  beam  right,  fellow!  Start  off  from 
third  base!  Offer  that  choice  bit  of  calico  a yummy 
Life  Saver.  She’ll  be  keen  on  them  (and  you). 


i do.  i fear  it.  i will  come  to  the  end  of  my  line 
on  the  typewriter  and  the  bell  will  ring  . . . 
the  bell  will  have  rung 

oh,  long  ago,  but  i won’t  remember  when 

and  i will  pay  no  attention  and  i will  laugh  and  then 

i will  press  the  keys  and  they  will  be  locked 

and  i will  be  afraid. 

gad,  to  press  the  keys  and  find  them  locked  and 
the  sweat  from  the  little  swirls  that  make  up  my 
finger  prints 

will  slide  my  desperate  fingers  over  the  keys 
and  my  fingers  will  slide  around  and  off 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  keys  into 
a gutter  of  iron  girders  and  gad, 
gad,  but  I’ll  be  scared 

damned  scared. 

— Molly  Coppel 


Resolutions  for  1948 

1 . That  Maryland  University  gets 
to  the  Orange  Bowl. 

2.  That  we  may  continue  to  serve 
you  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability. 

And  for  7947 — we  thank  you  for 
your  patronage. 

Fasanko  and  Nelson 

Chrysler-Plymouth 

Sales  and  Services 

* 

Service  On  All  Makes  of  Cars 

7215  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 

College  Park,  Maryland 
WA.  1660  - 7569 

J.  M.  Fasanko  C.  A.  Nelson 
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THE  VANISHING  PROFESSORS 

Those  temporary  wooden  buildings 
have  become  a sort  of  enigma  to  us. 
They  seem  to  have  no  personality  at  all: 
they  just  lie  in  the  mud  and  look  up  to 
all  the  impressive  brick  buildings  with- 
out showing  the  least  bit  of  emotion. 
They  don’t  even  seem  sad  when  it  rains, 
as  any  self-respecting  construction 
should.  Rain  or  shine,  fog  or  dust, 
they  are  always  bright  and  shiny  and 
apathetic.  Some  of  the  largest  classes 
on  campus  are  held  in  them,  but  that 
doesn’t  affect  them  in  the  least.  They 
must  know  that  they  won’t  be  in  college 
long,  as  buildings  go,  but  they  still  don’t 
appear  very  anxious  to  gain  anything 
from  the  experience.  We  had  pretty 
nearly  given  up  hope  that  they  would 
ever  be  anything  more  than  buildings, 
that  they  would  ever  be  capable  of  un- 
dergraduate pranks. 

Approximately  300  members  of  a 
Psych  1 class  sat  with  that  “interested 
expression”  one  learns  to  wear  while 
taking  a mental  nap.  The  period  was 
only  half  over,  and  no  relief  was  in 
sight.  Suddenly  a new  drone  began  to 
accompany  the  prof’s  voice.  Several 
students  woke  up.  The  Hat  little  psy- 
chology building  had  apparently  decided 
that  its  ratting  period  was  over.  To  this 
end,  it  had  turned  on  all  its  ventilators 


and  was  sending  clouds  of  dust  through 
all  its  rooms.  Most  of  the  other  classes 
in  the  building  quickly  dismissed,  but 
not  Psych  1;  this  prof  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  What  if  a few  students 
were  asphyxiated?  The  lecture  must  go 
on.  The  clouds  grew  thicker  and  the 
noise  grew  louder  and  the  students,  see- 
ing their  liberated  comrades  outside, 
grew  more  restless.  Finally  the  prof 
stopped  and  asked,  “Can  you  hear  me 
back  there?”  In  unison  the  answer 
came  from  the  rear  of  the  room:  “Hear 
you?  We  can’t  even  see  you!” 

“PUNCHY” 

Familiar  to  all  readers  who  stop  to 
look  at  the  pictures  in  the  OLD  LINE 
and  the  DIAMONDBACK  are  the  draw- 
ings and  cartoons  by  Bob  Troll.  Twenty- 
three  years  old,  a native  of  Takoma 
Park,  Bob  is  a Physical  Education  ma- 
jor and  does  most  of  his  drawing  in 
his  free  time. 

A year  at  Corcoran  Art  School  in 
Washington  is  Bob’s  only  technical 
training  in  art  work.  Since  drawing 

for  the  OLD  LINE,  he  has  become  in- 
terested in  cartooning  and  now  consid- 
ers it  his  chief  interest  along  with  oil 
painting.  In  the  future,  Bob  hopes  he 
can  plan  to  continue  in  the  field  of  car- 
tooning. 


“I  merely  stepped  out  for  some  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum!’ 


It  wasn  t the  confinement  that  was  getting 
me  down.  Guard  — it  was  doing  without 
Dentyne^  Chewing  Gum.  Boy,  how  I missed 
Dentyne’s  keen,  long-lasting  flavor.  Helped 
keep  my  teeth  nice  and  white,  too!” 

Dentyne  Gum — Made  Only  by  Adams 


WHETHER  you  play 
basketball  or  are  one 
of  its  host  of  enthusiastic 
fans,  you  will  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing flavor  of . . . 


Beech-Nut  Gum 


Everywhere  it  goes,  the  assur- 
ance o]  Beech -Nut  for  fine 
flavor  goes  with  it. 
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SUPER  SALESMEN 


AN  INVITATION  . . . 


Glass  - Housewares  - Seeds 
Builder's  Hardware  - Tools 

CARR  HARDWARE 


For  you  to  visit  our  Christ- 
mas bedecked  store.  To 
find  the  “right”  gift  for 
every  member  of  your 
family  ...  to  have  your 
gifts,  large  or  small,  wrap- 
ped (at  no  extra  charge) 
in  our  shiny  green  paper 
beribboned  in  red. 

JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  & CO. 

F Street  at  Fourteenth 


AAA  % 

5126  BALTIMORE  AVENUE 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Hyattsville  0067  - Union  1144 


FREDLRI1D  JEUIELERS 

DIAMONDS 

WATCHES 

JEWELRY 

Watch  and  Jewelry 
Repair 

8541  GEORGIA  AVE. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Shepherd  3726 


'And  that's  only  how  the  WIND  looks  in  an  Artemis 
Junior  Slip !” 

Designer-approved  Artemis*  Jr.  slips  are  exclusive  at 

HUTZLER  BROTHERS 

.Reg.  U.  s.  Pat.  Off.  Pat.  No.  2396117  • Copyright  1945  Weil-Kalter  Mfg. 


Faced  by  scores  of  hungry  faces  night 
after  night,  three  enterprising  gentle- 
men last  year  decided  to  go  into  the 
food  business  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
caused  by  “inadequacies  at  the  dining 
hall.”  (“Inadequacies,”  a 12  letter  word 
meaning  “Spam  Turnovers.”) 

With  a special  dispensation  from  Dean 
Eppley,  Bill  Bowen,  a sophomore,  Tom 
Blair,  a junior,  and  Edwin  Burnley,  a 
sophomore,  all  students  in  B.P.A.,  last 
Thanksgiving  held  the  grand  opening  of 
“Shank’s”  (sometimes  known  as 
“Bill’s.”)  It  has  become  not  only  a very 
successful  business,  but  also  a haven  for 
hungry  men  students  between  the  hours 
of  7:30  and  10:30  six  nights  a week. 

Situated  in  the  basement  of  South 
Sylvester,  the  store  sells  ice  cream,  milk, 
sandwiches,  soft  drinks,  and  cookies. 
Food  is  bought  fresh  from  the  Safeway 
every  day,  and  Joe  Rowland  and  Buddy 
Iveim  make  the  sandwiches.  Supplies 
are  usually  pretty  well  exhausted  by 
10:30,  but  the  girls’  dorms  occasionally 
find  themselves  the  recipients  of  free 
left-overs. 

Like  every  other  flourishing  business, 
theirs  is  not  without  policies.  Besides 
-ssuring  customers  fresh  food  every  day, 
a “Good  Evening”  and  “Thank  You,”  ac- 
ompany  every  sale. 


You  are  he! 

I see  it  in  your  glance. 

I can  tell  by  that  stance  of  defiance 
you  take. 

You  are  he. 

The  one  I knew  in  dreams. 

I would  be  sure,  definitely,  if  you 
just  spoke. 

But  the  last  time  you  said,  “/  love 
you,” 

I awoke. 

—D.S. 


DON’T  CALL  ME  ALFRED 

Alvin  Cohen,  twenty-four  year  old  Art 
Editor  of  the  OLD  LINE,  is  well  known 
for  his  editorial  cartoons  appearing  in 
the  DIAMONDBACK  and  his  many  il- 
lustrations for  the  OLD  LINE. 

A native  of  Baltimore,  A1  graduated 
from  Forest  Park  High  in  1941.  He 
spent  two  years  studying  art  with  a 
capital  A at  the  Maryland  Institute  in 
Baltimore,  Pratt  Institute  in  New  York, 
and  the  Arts  Students  League  in  New 
York.  During  the  war  years,  he  was  a 
camouflage  technician  with  the  Aviation 
Engineers  of  the  20th  Air  Force  in  India 
and  Okinawa. 
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YOU  PLAY  AND  WE’LL  PAY 

We  sometimes  turn  down  a chance  to 
make  an  honest  dollar,  but  we  never 
pass  up  an  opportunity  to  make  an  easy 
one.  We’ve  tried  slot  machines,  punch- 
boards,  and  even  an  occasional  fling  at 
Laurel;  but  as  yet  the  “easy  money”  has 
escaped  us.  We  even  thought  of  running 
one  of  those  “Last  chance  to  send 
your  dollar  to  Box  364.”  ads,  but  the 
phrase  “using  the  mails  to  defraud”  has 
always  frightened  us. 

Nevertheless,  abut  three  months  ago, 
we  though  we  were  in!  One  of  our 
most  trustworthy  colleagues  very  oblig- 
ingly sold  us  a chain  letter.  It  was  the 
first  one  we  had  seen  in  quite  a few 
years,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a decided 
improvement  over  the  old  ones.  It  seems 
that  after  you  had  sold  two  copies  of  the 
letter  and  sent  two  dollars  to  the  name 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  you  would  have  re- 
gained your  original  investment.  Fi-om 
then  on  (according  to  the  letter)  the  sys- 
tem was  foolproof. 

After  much  hustling  and  backslapping, 
we  finally  sold  our  two  copies  to  two  re- 
luctant unbelievers,  and  then  we  settled 
back  to  await  our  fortune.  We’re  still 
waiting.  However,  we  feel  sure  that  any 
day  now  we  will  receive  two  thousand 
odd  dollars  through  the  mail,  and  our 
worries  will  be  over. 

In  the  meantime,  is  anyone  selling 
those  football  cards  yet? 


WORDS  TO  BE  BURIED  IN  A TIME 
CAPSULE  300  FEET  DEEP  . . . 

“You  know  that  man?”  “What  man?” 
“The  man  with  the  power.”  “What 
power?”  “The  power  to  hoodoo.”  “Who 
do?”  “You  do.”  “I  do  what?”  “Know 
that  man.”  “What  man?’  “The  man 
with  the  . . .”  ON  SECOND  THOUGHT 
MAKE  THAT  350  FEET. 


QUOTE  OF  THE  MONTH 
This  month  we  salute  “Plote”  Kemeys 
for  his  sage  comment  on  his  post-war 
future:  “The  liquor  business  is  the  one 
for  me,  boy,”  he  said.  “Where  else  can 
you  make  money  hand  over  fifth?” 
Where  else  indeed! 

(NEW  LINE  cont.  on  Page  36) 


COEDS! 


Have  you  a dream  dress  that  you  want  made  to  order  for  that 
special  formal  dance? 

Do  you  want  individual  style? 

If  so,  won't  you  drop  in  at 

STEELY’S  DRESS  SHOP 

4506  COLLEGE  AVENUE 


We  Carry: 


• Sweaters 

• Blouses 

• Skirts 

• Socks  and  Stockings 


• Dresses 

• Evening  Gowns 

• Suits 

• Evening  Gowns  made  to 
order 
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iE/oday  a war-weary  world  pauses  to  renew  its  faith 
and,  more  fervently  than  ever  before,  offer  thanks  for 

f)eace  on  Cartf) 


PRINTERS 

Pratt  and  Creene 
Baltimore- 1,  Md. 


PUBLISHERS 

Saratoga 

4446 


Victor  P.  Skruck,  President 
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In  the  Dean  of  Women’s  Lounge,  energetic  contestants  of  all  ages  sat  this  one  out  as  the  judges  prepared  for  the 
challenging  task  of  trying  to  select  “the  best”  of  each  age  group. 


Veterans’  Babies  Contest 

by  Louise  McCollum 


“Babies,  babies,  babies!” 
screamed  A1  Danegger,  OLD  LINE 
photographer,  as  he  hid  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  had  come  courageously 
enough,  manfully  armed  with 
camera,  flashbulbs,  and  the  cam- 
era man’s  inimitable  smile.  Ob- 
servers thought  for  a moment 
from  the  red  tinge  around  his  ears 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  take 
it.  But  he  did — as  these  pictures 
show. 

Here’s  how  it  happened — The 
OLD  LINE  had  been  searching  for 


feature  material  which  would  be 
new  and  interesting  to  Maryland 
students.  While  shopping  for  a 
pound  of  coffee  in  a local  produce 
store,  an  OLD  LINE  staff  member 
noticed  several  young  mothers 
wheeling  both  groceries  and  off- 
spring in  their  grocery  carts.  The 
staff  member,  appraising  the  chil- 
dren and  attractive  mothers,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  must 
be  representatives  of  the  veterans’ 
wives  and  children  living  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  Housing 


Units  nearby. 

He  wondered  just  how  many 
students  realize  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately sixty  veterans  who 
have  children  living  in  these  hous- 
ing units.  “This  might  make  a 
good  feature,”  he  thought,  and  the 
OLD  LINE  staff  thought  so  too. 
And  so  they  decided  to  show  their 
readers,  through  the  medium  of  a 
baby  contest,  just  why  so  many 
veterans  on  campus  have  a right 
to  stick  out  their  chests. 

At  10:00  a.m.  on  a cold,  rainy 
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JOHN  ANDERSON  CARTER,  one  year 


LINDALL  KENNEDY,  three  years 


Tuesday  morning,  the  OLD  LINE 
waited  hopefully  in  the  Dean  of 
Women’s  Lounge  for  any  brave 
mothers  who  would  bring  their 
babies  out  in  such  weather.  The 
staff  was  well  rewarded.  Thirty 
babies  assorted  between  the  ages 
of  seven  weeks  and  four  years, 
bundled  in  blankets  and  hoods,  ar- 
rived and  immediately  took  over. 
There  were  babies  on  the  chairs, 
babies  on  the  couches,  and  babies 
all  over  the  floor.  Laughing,  cry- 
ing, crawling,  running  and  walk- 
ing, they  were  all  cute  and,  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning,  much  more 
energetic  than  anyone  on  the  OLD 
LINE  ever  thought  of  being.  It 
was  then  that  A1  Danegger  almost 
lost  his  nerve.  “I  like  babies,”  he 
whispered,  “but  who’s  going  to  tie 
them  down  for  this  picture?” 

The  OLD  LINE  could  never 
have  decided  on  a single  winner 
(all  entries  had  such  terrific  per- 
sonalities). It  was  wonderful  to 
have  a committee  of  well-qualified 
judges  who  chose  the  babies  for 
individual  qualities  in  five  different 
age  groups.  The  winners  were 
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LAURA  SHERIDAN  LYONS,  eight  months 


ROBERT  ALAN  WHITE,  two  years,  7 months  ANDREA  LEE  WILLIAMS,  eighteen  months 


judged  on  growth,  number  and 
formation  of  teeth,  health  appear- 
ance, and  social  development  as 
compared  with  age,  and  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  winners  in  each  age  group 
were  selected  by  a committee  com- 
posed of  faculty  members.  The 
judges  were:  Miss  Edna  B.  Mc- 
Naughton,  Head  of  Nursery  School 
Education ; Miss  Rosalie  Leslie, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women;  Miss 
Estella  C.  Baldwin,  Superintendent 
of  Nurses,  University  of  Maryland 
Infirmary;  and  Dr.  Helene  D. 
Michel  of  the  Infirmary. 

Of  the  five  age  groups  the  win- 
ners selected  were : In  the  first 
group,  Laura  Sheridan  Lyons, 
eight  months,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  K.  Lyons;  in  the 
second  group,  John  Anderson  Car- 
ter, one  year,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter ; in  the  third  group,  Andrea 
Lee  Williams,  one  year,  six 
months,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  C.  Williams,  Jr.;  in  the  fourth 
group,  Robert  Alan  White,  two 
years,  seven  months,  son  of  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Francis  W.  White;  and 
in  the  fifth  group,  Lindall  Ken- 
nedy, three  years,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Kennedy.  Each 
winner  will  receive  a $5.00  Gift 
Certificate,  and  an  8 x 10  photo- 
graph of  the  child. 

While  the  judges  put  their  heads 
together  over  this  matter,  Daneg- 
ger  braced  himself  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  situation.  Immedi- 
ately the  thirty  babies  split  forces 
to  avoid  having  pictures  taken. 

The  only  calm  members  of  the 
gathering  were  the  mothers.  The 
staff  wondered  whether  it  was  be- 
cause they  took  vitamins  or  just 
because  they  were  used  to  it. 
They  must  have  been  used  to  it, 
for  they  calmly  sorted  out  their 
own  from  the  brood  and  assembled 
them  for  the  picture  shown  on 
page  9. 

But  surprisingly  enough,  the 
mothers  were  not  the  only  parental 
representatives  at  the  contest. 
Several  proud  fathers  joined  their 
families  after  a morning  class. 
(We  even  suspect  that  one  or  two 


of  them  might  have  cut  a class  to 
be  there.) 

At  any  rate,  the  OLD  LINE  en- 
joyed meeting  and  talking  with 
some  of  the  veterans’  wives  and 
children.  It  made  us  stop  and 
think ! 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  know 
so  little  about  children,  while  we 
were  surrounded  by  so  many  we 
could  easily  understand  why  Miss 
McNaughton  expresses  the  serious 
need  for  more  nursery  schools  for 
these  pre-school  children.  There 
are  only  two  nursery  schools  in  the 
vicinity,  both  of  which  are  filled 
beyond  capacity  and  cannot  hope 
to  meet  the  need  of  all  Maryland 
veterans’  families.  We  have  also 
heard  that  outdoor  playground 
equipment  of  all  kinds  is  badly 
needed  at  the  housing  units. 

The  staff  hopes  that  OLD  LINE 
readers  may  be  able  to  help  out  in 
some  way  by  considering  the  facts 
which  concern  these  children  who 
live  “just  around  the  corner”  from 
them. 
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CORKY  ANACKER 
heading  the  ball 


Maryland 

Champions 

In 

Action 


HAL  MOSER  . . . 
trapping  the  ball 


Coholder,  with  Springfield  College  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  mythical  National  Championship  in  American  Soccer  is 
the  Maryland  team  pictured  above.  The  members  are  FIRST  ROW,  Han  Terzi,  Corky  Anacker,  Bill  Norton,  Tom  Bourne, 
Captain  Dick  Cleveland,  Jim  Belt,  Whitey  Randall,  Richard  de  Pasquel,  .Jim  Diebert;  CENTER  ROW,  Bobby  Wilson, 
Ralph  Beach,  James  Jackson,  George  Poffenberger,  Hank  Miles,  Tom  Cox,  Ed  Reider,  Bill  Fowler,  A1  Salkowski;  TOP 
ROW,  Coach  Doyle  Royal,  Manager  Jim  Fraser,  Clint  Ewin,  Harry  Jones,  Ed  Rowan,  Don  Linz,  Clarence  Lamont,  Assis- 
tant Manager  Chuck  Miller. 


ED  REIDER  . . . taking  a penalty  shot  JIM  BELT  . . • kicking  a free  one 
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W U O M 


The  Old  Line  Network 


After  four 
years,  Dave  Hill's 
dream  is  coming 
true  again. 


Dave  Hill,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Old  Line  Network  and  head  of  its 
reorganization,  views  with  some  misgiving  a radio  tube — the  first 
piece  of  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the  new  station,  WUOM,  to 
begin  broadcasting  the  first  of  the  year. 


January  will  mark  the  opening 
month  of  broadcast  for  the  Old  Line 
Network,  the  University  radio  work- 
shop unit  being  established  in  the  “R” 
Building’s  basement  speech  studios. 

The  Old  Line  Network,  under  the 
organization  of  Dave  Hill,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  OLN  in  1943,  is  a member 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Broadcasting- 
System  and  a trial  member  of  its  Ivy 
Network,  a group  of  37  college  radio 
stations  in  the  seaboard  area.  Mary- 
land is  scheduled  to  be  the  switching 
point  for  the  majority  of  this  net- 
work’s intercollegiate  functions,  made 
possible  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
telephone  wires  connecting  all  of  the 
stations. 

The  Capital  Network  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  includes  the  University  of 
Maryland  station  now  being  set  up  as 
well  as  stations  at  Georgetown,  Ameri- 
can, Mary  Washington  College,  with 
George  Washington  University  still  in 
the  throes  of  primary  organization. 
Stations  on  this  network  will  arrange 
special  programs  to  be  exchanged  and 
directed  for  college  audiences. 

From  the  Federal  Communications 
Committee,  Maryland  has  received  the 
approval  for  the  call  letters  WUOM. 
Initial  coverage  by  this  student  sta- 
tion will  be  all  campus  dormitories, 
barracks,  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses. 

The  aim  of  the  station  is  to  give 
students  programs  of  local  interest 
that  will  present  what  they  like  to 
hear.  There  will  be  no  advertising! 


WUOM  will  be  an  open  market  for 
student  talent,  technicians,  writers, 
programming  personnel,  and  announ- 
cers. 

University  groups  will  be  invited  to 
the  studios  to  record  their  songs  for 
the  network  files.  They  will  broadcast 
large  athletic  events  and  other  big 
campus  activities  such  as  The  Inter- 
fraternity Sing,  Rossborough  dances, 
carnivals,  and  speeches.  Announcers 
will  present  local  news  coverage  as 
well  as  commentaries  on  national  news 
as  it  affects  campus  life. 

Anyone  with  ideas  for  programs 
will  be  welcomed  to  WUOM’s  mike. 


Campus  groups  can  make  up  their 
own  programs  to  present  over  the  air 
through  these  campus  facilities. 

Records  and  canned  shows  will  be 
held  to  a minimum,  although  some 
nopular  and  classical  disc-jockey 
shows  will  give  listeners  a broad 
variety  in  musical  entertainment. 

( Keep  on  the  lookout  for  announce- 
ments concerning  programming  dates 
in  January.  Reserve  time  for  parti- 
cipation in  the  various  departments, 
and  listen  for  the  call  letters  WUOM. 
You'll  want  to  be  an  active  member  of 
the  Old  Line  Network — ED.) 
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^Ihe  Qitj,  NoOe 

Was  it  you  we  overheard? 


DON’T  SAY  A WORD 

“You  certainly  are  a smoo-th  operator, 
Mister.  . .Mister.  . .Brown,  isn’t  it?  Oh, 
I’m  sorry!  I know.  You  want  me  to  call 
you  Joe.  . .(coy  laugh).  . .Joe.  Joe.  That’s 
a good  name.  Solid,  American,  earthy.  . . 
ah.  . .solid.  But  tell  me  about  yourself, 
Joe.  Everything.  Where  were  you  born. 
Where  you’ve  been.  Where  you  got  that 
big,  beautiful  convertible  out  front.  It  is 
your  car,  isn’t  it?  But  of  course  it  is. 
You  needn’t  say  a word. 

“I  must  say,  Joe,  it  really  was  a sur- 
prise when  the  waiter  came  over  with 
your  note  scribbled  on  the  menu.  And 
tTuT  orchid,  too!  That  was  nice.  I don’t 
mind  telling  you,  it  makes  a girl  feel 
good  when  she’s  appreciated.  I noticed 
you  right  away  as  you  came  in.  I said 
to  myself,  “Now  there’s  a gent  that 
would  appreciate  a good,  intelligent  girl.” 
That’s  what  I said,  honest.  Those  were 
my  very  words.  I said,  “There’s  a gent, 
Marge.” 

“Of  course,  you  know,  Joe,  that  was  a 
little  forward  of  you,  staring  back  at  me 
the  way  you  did.  (uneasy  laugh)  Out  of 
embarrassment  I guess  I smiled.  And 
now  look!  Here  you  are,  at  my  table. 
Strange  how  it  happened.  Fate,  you 
might  say.  Um-m-m.  (coy  laugh) 
Um  . . . my  glass  seems  to  be  empty. 
What  was  it  you  called  it,  Joe — Reoed- 
erer  ’25?  It  is  good,  isn’t  it?  Oh  don’t 
bother,  Joe.  Really,  I can  pour  it  my- 
self. . .Roederer  ’25.  . .um-m-m.  . .” 

IT  LOSES  SO  MUCH 

IN  TRANSLATION 

“I’m  sorry.  I didn’t  quite  hear  what 
you  said,  Doctor  Hammerschleppenschug- 
elheimer.  . .Oh!  You  want  me  to  trans- 
late the  next  passage.  . .uh.  . .Well,  let’s 
see  now.  . .A  target — a target — a target 
had  she  nothing.  . .What?.  . .That’s  not 
what  it  means!  Well,  it  says,  Ein  Ziel 
hatten  sie  nicht,  and  Ziel  means.  . .Oh!  It 
means  a destination?  And  you  say  that 
hatten  sie  means  they  had?  It  does! 
Well,  imagine  that  . . . 

“What’s  that?  You  want  me  to  con- 
tinue. You  do?.  . . Well  now,  where 
was  I?  Oh,  yes.  . .Sie  gingen  einfach  los. 


She  started  plainly  . . . 

You  say  that’s  wrong  too.  I can  stop 
. . .You  say  you’re  giving  me  an  ‘F\ 
You  are?  But,  Doctor  Hammer — schlep- 
pen — schugel — heimer.  . .” 

“THE  SOFT  BOILED  SERGEANT” 

“Yes,  captain,  I’m  the  platoon  sergeant 
. . .Yes,  sir.  . . I’ve  been  in  the  R.O.T.C. 
two  years  now.  . .Yes,  sir.  . .1  understand, 
sir.  I don’t  criticize  the  men  enough,  sir 
. . .1,  uh.  . .Yes,  sir.  . . I see,  sir.  The 
platoon  sergeant’s  job  is  to  find  fault 
with  the  men.  I’ll  try,  sir.  . .Yes,  sir. 

“All  right  you  men — Wake  Up!  Let’s 
put  some  snap  in  this  damn  drill.  . .Hit 
those  pieces.  . .you  look  like  a bunch  of 
old  women.  . .Right  shoulduh — HARMS!’’ 

PLACE:  A HALL  IN  A&S 

“What  did  you  think  of  that  quiz? 
Pi-etty  rough,  huh  ...  You  say  you 
thought  it  was  a snap ? Why  man,  some 
of  that  stuff  wasn’t  even  in  the  book.  I 
never  heard  of  that  one  about  the  gold 
standard.  . .In  the  footnotes!  Why  hell, 
who  reads  footnotes?  He  doesn’t  expect 
us  to  memorize  the  whole  book,  does  he? 

“I  read  the  thing,  but  I can’t  get 
much  out  of  his  lectures.  If  I wasn’t  any 
more  interested  in  the  subject  than  he 
seems  to  be,  I sure  wouldn’t  be  teaching 
it.  He  just  stands  there  and  reads,  then 
gives  a test  like  that.  And  he  doesn’t 
cover  half  the  stuff.  Like  that  third  one: 
‘Illustrate  from  lecture,’  it  said.  . .You 
got  that  one?  Lemme  see  your  paper. 

. . .Say,  that’s  pretty  nice.  Probably 
raised  the  class  average  too — of  course, 
it’s  pretty  good  for  you.  . .Me?  I got 
fifty-two.  That  was  a rough  quiz.” 

THE  ONLY  APPROACH 

“Why  hi  there,  Bob.  What  are  you  do- 
ing down  here? Looking  for  Dean 

slips?  How  was  that  French  quiz?  I 
hadn’t  studied  myself,  so  I skipped  it. 
Alice — that’s  my  roommate — she  cut  with 
me.  You  haven’t  met  my  roommate,  have 
you?  She’s  a case 

“By  the  way,  have  a date  for  Tne  Ross- 
borough?  . . . You  don’t!  Why,  Bob.  I 
thought  you’d  have  to  fight  the  gir'.s  off. 
How  could  they  let  a beautiful  hunk,  of 
man  like  you  get  by?  . . . Oh  come  now, 
don’t  be  so  modest. 

“I  guess  you  have  another  date,  huh? 


“What  did  you  say,  Bob?.  . .Why  no,  I 
don’t.  . .Oh,  we  broke  off  weeks  ago.  I’m 
sorta  on  the  prowl  now.  (Gay  laugh).  . . . 
What’s  that,  Bob?  Do  you  really  mean 
it?  Why,  of  course,  Bob.  I’d  be  thrilled. 
I never  dreamed  you  would  ask  me.  . . .” 

ODE  TO  THE  THUMB 

“Gunntaballmor?” 

“Yeah.  Hop  in.” 

(uneasy  silence) 

“Go  to  Maryland?” 

“Yeah.” 

“My  boy  goes  there  too.  Maybe  you 
know  him.  Name’s  Jim  Jones?” 

“No,  I’m  afraid  I don’t.” 

“Oh.  . .” 

(heavy  silence) 

“Times  sure  have  changed  since  I went 
to  college.  Why,  when  I went  to  Gettys- 
burg there  weren’t  ten  people  on  campus 
1 didn’t  know.  But  I guess  you  veterans 
are  more  serious  about  studying  than  we 
were  then,  eh?” 

“I’m  not  a veteran.” 

“Oh.  . .” 

(silence) 

“What  are  you  taking  up?” 

“English.” 

“English,  eh?  Want  to  be  a teacher?” 
“Well,  no.  I’d  sort  of  like  to  try  (apolo- 
getic laugh)  writing.” 

“Oh.  . .” 

(deathly  silence) 

WHAT’RE  YOU  DOING  NEW  YEAR’S 
EVE? 

Yeah  . . . what  we  need  is  some  music 
. . . oh,  lemme  see  . . . uh  huh,  I got  a 
nickel  . . . naw,  I don’t  care.  You  pick 
it.  Whatcha  going  to  play?  ...  3?  . . . 
oh,  4?  . . . what’s  4?  . . . Oh  no!  . . . 
not  that  one.  Aw,  cummon.  That’s  ter- 
rible. No  kiddin’  Joe,  it  puts  me  in  the 
worst  mood  . . . Hadda  awful  dream 
about  it  . . . every  time  I was  out  with 
some  girl,  some  joker  would  play  that 
thing,  and  I’d  have  just  enough  beer 
in  me  to  ask  her  for  a date  New  Year’s 
Eve,  and  I wound  up  with  17  dates  for 
the  danged  affair  . . . the  only  way  I 
could  get  out  of  any  of  ’em  was  not  to 
go  at  all  . . . Horrible  situation  . . . play 
something  not  quite  so  committable  . . . 
yeah,  that’s  okay  . . . “Near  You”  . . . 
or  anything  . . . anything  you  like  . . . 
you  pick  it  . . . 
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The  Postman  Came  Late 

by  Dee  Speed 


• Marcia  paused  by  the  mail  table  and 
looked  in  her  box  on  her  way  out  of  the 
house,  but  the  postman  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. The  Christmas  rush  of  delivering 
the  hundreds  of  packages  sent  at  the  last 
minute  was  keeping  him  as  busy  as  Santa 
Claus.  She  hesitated  on  the  top  step 
above  the  street  and  pulled  on  her  gloves, 
fastened  the  tops  of  her  galoshes,  and 
started  the  cautious  descent  down  the 
ice-covered  steps. 

It  was  wonderful  not  to  be  working  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Wonderful  because  of 
the  extra  day’s  freedom,  and  good  too, 
for  some  of  the  small  shops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  still  open  for  such  pro- 
spective customers  as  she,  who  had  put 
off  their  shopping  until  it  was  almost  too 
late  for  the  festivities. 

Marcia  had  planned  a quiet  party  of 
her  own,  for  some  of  the  other  girls  in 
her  boarding  house  and  their  friends 
from  the  office.  But  what  made  her 
laugh  at  the  heavy  snow  and  smile  at  the 
hurrying  shoppers  was  that  she  knew 
today  that  she  would  hear  from  Johnny, 
or  better  still  that  she  would  see  him! 
It  was  just  like  him  to  wait  till  the  last 
minute  to  surprise  her.  It  was  as  she 
knew  and  loved  him — spontaneous,  gay, 
always  ready  with  a thoughtful  gesture. 
And  what  was  more  deeply  wonderful 
to  remember  was  his  devotion  to  her  all 
through  college,  when  she  had  tried  to 
make  up  her  mind,  when  she  had  dated 
a dozen  others  in  an  effort  to  know 
whether  she  was  really  in  love  with 
Johnny.  She  didn’t  and  couldn’t  try  to  say 
so  when  they  graduated.  Johnny  hadn’t 
asked  it.  He  had  given  her  his  address 
where  he  could  be  located,  and  it  was  up 
to  her  to  say  by  Christmas. 

It  began  snowing  harder,  and  Marcia 
scurried  on  a little  faster  to  get  the 
ingredients  for  the  Tom  and  Jerries. 
Silly  she  hadn’t  remembered  that  Johnny 
preferred  them  to  egg  nog,  but  at  least 
she’d  thought  about  them  in  time. 

Snow  was  still  falling  steadily  when 
she  got  back  to  the  house,  but  it  was  dry 
snow,  and  fluffy,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
wonderfully  good  omen.  Marcia  just 
knew  a letter  awaited  her,  so  she  ran  up 
the  slick  front  steps  and  dashed  into  the 
hallway  where  the  mail  table  stood. 

Sure  enough!  Lots  of  mail.  Some 
letters,  it  looked  like,  and  several  Christ- 


mas cards  there  in  her  pigeon  hole  on 
the  table.  She  grabbed  them  and  rushed 
up  to  her  room,  put  the  bundles  on  the 
desk,  and  threw  her  wraps  over  a chair. 
Then  she  tore  open  the  envelopes  and  put 
the  contents  of  each  on  her  bed.  Con- 
tentedly, Marcia  settled  herself  back  on 
the  pillows  and  began  looking  at  the 
cards,  saving  the  letter  she  found  till  last. 

She  read  each  card,  smiled  happily  at 
the  cartoons  and  the  limericks  and  put 
them  beside  her  to  acknowledge  later. 
Then  she  picked  up  the  letter.  It  was 
not  what  she  had  expected  . . . 


throughout  the  past  will  not  blur 
nor  mar  the  clear  love  my  heart 
now  holds  for  you,  1 know  my  life 
is  u nth  you  . . . 

Marcia  reached  out  dumbly  across  the 
counterpane,  and  found  the  stack  of  en- 
velopes. She  fingered  each  one  quietly, 
until  she  came  to  the  one  this  letter  had 
come  in.  What  she  had  missed  seeing 
was  the  address,  and  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, and  the  cold  authority  which  the 
postal  officials  had  stamped  to  a smudge 
on  the  envelope:  Unclaimed,  Return  to 
sender. 


Dearest: 


At  last  I know.  It  is  you  and 
only  you  that  I could  ever  want. 
There  were  many  times  during  the 
last  few  months  that  my  heart’s 
mind  could  not  decide.  But  now  I 
know. 

We  were  very  right  to  part 
after  school  was  over  and  let  what 
time  it  took  to  know  go  by  without 
seeing  each  other.  The  emptiness 
of  being  so  busy  and  alone  among 
so  many  kind  people  working  in- 
dustriously for  the  same  thing,  for 
the  same  ideals  of  happiness,  has 
shown  me.  My  friends  here  have 
one  idea  for  living;  I have  my 
own.  Mine  is  for  you.  And  now 
I am  quite  sure. 

I fervently  hope  the  indecisions 
of  our  separate  personal  desires 
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Dick  Cummings 
is  leaving 
Maryland  . . . 


There  I Was  . . . 

Spot  Interviews  with  People  You  Know 


John  Vanaman  has  chit-chats 
wilh  kitty-cats  .... 


© I love  cats,  especially  tom-cats.  You 
can  have  your  collies  and  your  imported 
cocker  spaniels.  Just  leave  me  alone  with 
a couple  of  good  old-fashioned,  down-to- 
earth  tom-cats.  You  can’t  do  better. 

Most  people  don’t  even  realize  how 
smart  they  really  are.  (Cats,  that  is.) 
Talk  about  intelligence!  Sometimes  I 
think  they’re  even  more  intelligent  than 
I am. 

One  cat  I like  especially  is  the  one 
that  inhabits  the  Grill.  Now  there’s  a 
cat.  Philosophical?  He’s  another  Plato. 
He  just  never  gets  excited  about  any- 
thing. Take  the  time  I tried  to  get  him 
to  drink  beer.  Did  he  make  a scene?  Did 
he  spit  and  carry  on  like  cats  are  re- 
ported to  do?  No  sir,  not  this  cat.  He 
just  shook  his  head  and  slowly  walked 


Mert  Miller 
becomes  a 
chemist . . . 

# Some  people  take  Home  Ec.  Some 
people  take  engineering.  The  leftovers 
take  chemistry.  That’s  me.  It’s  not  that 
chemistry  isn’t  my  favorite  subject.  I 
like  chemistry.  In  fact  I never  go  to  bed 


away.  He  just  never  gets  excited!  One 
guy  said  that  the  reason  he  wouldn’t 
drink  the  beer  was  because  it  was  only 
the  twenty  cent  kind.  Don’t  laugh,  he’s 
probably  right. 

Just  the  other  night  I was  down  at  the 
Grill,  and  there  he  was,  walking  around 
with  the  biggest  scowl  on  his  face  you 
ever  saw.  Mad?  He  must  have  been 
burning  up!  It  took  me  a little  while  to 
figure  out  what  the  story  was,  but  then 
I saw  it.  Up  on  the  wall  was  a big  sign. 
“Sold  out  of  Milk.”  Smart?  They’re 
practically  human. 

Why  just  two  weeks  ago,  I saw  one 
who  was  obviously  puzzled  about  the 
current  political  question.  I could  tell 
because  he  was  . . . 


without  a jar  of  litmus  paper,  a shiny 
beaker,  four  test  tubes  and  a bottle  of 
gurgling  nitric  acid  tucked  close  to  my 
pillow.  Aha ! but  there’s  the  rub.  . . 

Sitting  in  lab  one  day,  minding  my 
own  partner’s  lab  manual,  I seized  upon 
the  idea  of  mixing  a bit  of  this  self- 
same acid,  nitric  that  is.  I took  out  my 
little  beaker,  mixed  a bit  of  sodium  ni- 
trate and  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  my 
scientific  zeal  di’ooled  it  all  down  the 
front  of  me.  I laughed.  I was  in  stitches 
— seven.  I counted  them. 

One  day  my  fellow  workers  filed  into 
lab  with  grim,  determined  expressions  on 
their  scientific  little  pusses,  tossed  their 
books  on  the  shelf  over  my  table,  and  set 
to  work.  I too,  leaned  forward  over  my 
crucibles,  my  test  tubes,  retorts,  and 
what-have-you’s.  I,  too,  set  to  work. 

Taking  a hitch  in  my  bobby  sox,  I 
turned  on  the  Bunsen  burner,  straight- 
ened my  skirt,  repaired  my  lipstick,  and 
lit  a match.  The  Bikini  explosion  that 
followed  pioneered  a path  up  my  scalp, 
up  the  book  shelf,  and  into  various  and 
sundry  of  my  neighbors’  texts. 

My  classmates  gave  me  disdainful 
looks;  my  instructor  gave  me  a demerit, 
and  my  scalp  gives  me  pains.  But  don’t 
get  me  wrong.  I love  chemistry. 


© This  is  my  last  semester  at  Maryland. 
I’ll  be  rich  in  no  time.  I’ve  got  this 
Truth  and  Consequences  racket  beat. 
Any  day  now  my  phone  will  ring,  and 
I’ll  be  in.  (Ed.  note:  Like  Taft!)  You 
must  have  heard  the  program.  All  you 
got  to  do  is  identify  some  anonymous 
“Miss  Hush,”  and  you  get  convertibles, 
vacuum  cleaners,  yo-yo’s  and  what  have 
you.  Also  there  is  a small  matter  of 
some  20,000  bucks  that  doesn’t  go  bad 
at  all.  It’s  really  a cinch  if  you  just 
apply  yourself. 

Take  this  latest  one  for  instance:  Sec- 
ond for  Christmas — First  for  me — Thir- 
teen for  wreath— Seven  for  tree — Give 
me  an  auto — A book  and  a ball — And  I’ll 
say  “Merry  Xmas” — In  the  Spring  in- 
stead of  the  Fall. 

Just  look  at  it  logically  like  I did 
What  color  is  a wreath?  Green,  of 
course.  O.K.  What’s  a tree  made  out  of? 
Right!  Wood.  See  it  coming?  Sure, 
you’ve  got  Greenwood  already. 

All  right,  an  auto  is  just  another 
name  for  a car.  The  second  letter  of 
Christmas  is  “h”  and  together  you  get 
Char-.  If  you  can’t  guess  from  this  that 
it’s  Charlotte  Greenwood,  then  you  just 
don’t  have  the  insight  that  I got. 

The  other  clues?  They’re  just  red 
herrings  to  throw  off  the  guys  who 
don’t  use  logic  like  I did.  They’ll  never 
win.  Me — why  I’m  a cinch.  I’m  so  con- 
fident I’ve  even  stopped  studying.  Yessir, 
this  is  my  last  semester  at  Maryland. 
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Bob  Neuman 
is  for  clean 
‘govermunt’  . . . 

• Let  me  tell  you  I always  been  in  poli- 
tics. In  the  ’44  election  I was  next  to 
Dewey.  I was  a Boy  Scout  in  a campaign 
parade,  and  I marched  right  next  to  his 
car.  So  don’t  give  me  any  of  those  politi- 
cal science  classes.  Did  your  little  old 
white-haired  mother  get  lessons  in  dia- 
pering babies?  You’re  not  so  dumb  that 
you  don’t  see  what  I mean.  I believe  in 
clean  govermunt.  Any  bum  who  doesn’t 
believe  in  clean  govermunt  should  be 
dropped  from  the  machine.  I guess  you 
can  quote  me  as  a conservative  reac- 
tionary liberal. 

Let  me  tell  you  I got  ideas  better  than 
the  Taft-Hai’tley  Bill.  Some  miners  go 
on  strike,  see?  Immediately  an  electric 
eye  hypnotizes  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  makes  the  both  of  ’em  think 
that  somebody  else  has  swiped  the  mine. 
The  strikers  don’t  seem  to  have  a mine 
to  picket,  and  management  doesn’t  have 
a mine  to  lock  anbody  out  from.  So.  let 
me  tell  you,  both  of  ’em  get  so  worried 
that  they  get  together  searching  parties 
to  go  out  looking  for  the  mine.  Well, 
you  know  how  it  is  with  searching  par- 
ties. They’re  like  hayrides.  Everybody 
gets  real  friendly,  and  pretty  soon 
there’s  inter-marriage.  After  that  you 
got  nothing  to  worry  about. 


Patsy  McElroy 
likes  her 
gum  . . . 

9 So  I’m  a gum-chewer.  Gee,  so  what! 
1 love  the  jaw-filling,  gooey  stuff. 

I’m  not  alone  either.  Lots  of  people 
chew.  Important  people.  President  Tru- 
man chews  gum.  Admiral  Halsey  chews. 
Einstein  chews.  Rhett  McGillicuddy 
chews — Rhett’s  a good  friend  of  mine,  he 
chews. 

And  all  the  choice  of  flavors!  Gee,  you 
can  get  all  kinds.  You  can  get  Spear- 
mint, Juicy  Fruit,  Dentyne — now  there’s 
my  favorite,  Dentyne — you  can  get  Pep- 
sin, Peppermint,  Clove,  Spice,  even  Tutti 
Fruitti.  All  good  too. 


Something  I like  to  do  is  mix  flavors. 
My  real  favorite  is  Wintergreen,  of 
course,  but  sometimes  I like  to  mix  ’em. 
I mix  Peppermint  and  Juicy  Fruit.  Or 
Clove  and  Tutti  Frutti.  Or  . . . Spear- 
mint and  Mint  Cocktail.  That’s  good  too. 
Ask  Lady  Mountbatten  about  Mint  Cock- 
tail. 

I guess  if  I x’eally  had  to  choose  my  all- 
time  favorite,  it  would  be  Bubble  Gum. 


Not  only  can  you  chew  it,  you  can  make 
real  cute  little  bubbles  with  it.  Of  course, 
the  greatest  combination  of  all  is  Bubble 
Gum  mixed  with  Spice.  Talk  about  fla- 
vor! But  then  if  you  want  a l’eally  fine 
mixture  you  . . . 

What’s  that?  You  say  you  have  some 
Beechnut?  Your  last  stick?  Gee,  that’s 
too  bad.  Beechnut  is  really  my  favo- 
rite. 


Mary  Bock 
goes  into 
business  . . . 


O Being  a freshman  with  only  eighteen 
credits,  I decided  that  I was  literally 
wasting  my  life  away.  This  cannot  go 
on,  I said  to  myself.  I must  make  myself 
useful;  I must  use  my  talents;  this 


lethargy  must  stop.  In  fact  I must  go 
into  business- — any  business.  After  much 
fruitless  hunting  for  a job  in  the  dining 
haii,  library,  book  store,  athletic  office, 
dairy  and  so  forth,  I was  walking  de- 
jectedly back  to  my  little  haven  in  Dorm 
C when  a large  red  and  yellow  truck 
came  bearing  down  on  me  and  struck  me 
— with  an  idea.  I would  collect  coke 
bottles ! ! ! 

So  now  every  Saturday  morning  I 
arise  bright  and  early  and  begin  making 
my  rounds  of  the  second  and  third  floors 
eagerly  attacking  each  unwary  sleeper’s 
room  in  search  of  my  prey.  Most  of  the 
girls  are  very  nice.  They  throw  empty 
or  half  full  bottles  in  obscure  corners  of 
the  room  and  I have  loads  and  loads  of 
fun  running  from  corner  to  corner  find- 
ing them.  It’s  just  like  an  Easter-egg 
hunt,  only  loads  more  fun.  Another  little 
game  I play  is  to  see  how  many  coke 
bottles  I can  collect  before  the  sleeping 
room-mates  awaken  and  throw  the  bottles 
at  me.  That’s  no  fair.  It  makes  every- 
thing much  too  easy. 

I love  my  job.  I feel  like  a useful  stu- 
dent now.  My  prospective  on  life  is 
much  clearer,  and  because  of  that  won- 
derful little  soft  drink  I am  a much  hap- 
pier woman  and  will  no  doubt  make  a 
much  better  member  of  society.  Don’t 
you  think? 
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dlfriatmaa  lignrtte 

by  Louis  Eisenhauer 


The  short,  big-shouldered  Jew  was 
walking  rapidly  along  the  sidewalk,  tak- 
ing huge  strides,  and  stepping  around 
the  deeper  patches  of  snow.  The  evening 
was  warm  and  clear  as  it  often  is  after 
a heavy  snowfall  and  the  moon  was 
obvious  and  rather  large.  Snow  was  piled 
high  in  the  street  and  was  gradually 
melting  to  an  uncomfortable  slush  which 
could  become  dangerous  if  the  tempera- 
ture suddenly  dropped. 

As  he  came  abreast  a thin  Santa  Claus, 
skimpily  dressed,  ringing  a bell  too  loudly, 
the  Jew  drew  from  his  pocket  some  coins 
and  dumped  them  into  the  kettle  which 
Santa  Claus  held.  This  movement  did  not 
perceptibly  slow  his  stride;  he  seemed  to 
walk  more  hurriedly  than  ever  as  if  to 
get  away  from  either  his  own  act  or  the 
other’s.  His  massive  head  turned  on  his 
thick  neck  and,  to  his  eyes,  the  windows 
of  the  stores  that  he  passed  threw  back 
his  reflection  with  the  toys  on  lonely  dis- 
play. 

Christmas  Eve  for  him  had  been  a 
long,  working  day.  Now  that  it  was  end- 
ing (his  gentile  employees  had  gone 
home  hours  ago)  he  wanted  to  walk 
home  through  the  city’s  main  shopping 
center  and  out  a few  miles  to  the  resi- 
dential section  in  which  he  lived.  Al- 
though the  distance  was  considerable,  he 
remembered  as  a boy  walking  many  times 
further  because  he  could  not  afford  to 
take  a street-car. 

No  one  had  to  remind  him  that  it  was 
Christmas.  There  is,  most  everyone 
agrees,  a smell  to  the  air  itself,  a look  in 
the  faces  of  people,  a glistening  hymn  of 
generosity  in  one’s  own  soul  which  some- 


how is  present  for  Christmas  and  which 
is  as  fleeting  as  the  hours  of  sleep.  Be- 
sides, during  the  Christmas  season,  busi- 
ness was  exceptionally  brisk. 

At  a street  intersection  where  traffic 
slowed  him,  he  exchanged  a fewT  words 
with  the  patrolman  on  duty: 

“It’s  a fine  evening  for  Christmas  Eve, 
not  for  working  though;  I’d  like  to  be 
home,”  the  patrolman  said. 


“It  is  lovely,  officer.  I’ve  just  finished 
up  myself ; thought  I’d  walk  home  to- 
night,” the  Jew  replied. 

“Yes  sir,  a beautiful  evening  for  walk- 
ing. Well,  Merry  Christmas!” 

“Merry  Christmas,”  the  Jew  said  and 
continued  on  his  solitary  way. 

Soon  his  pace  slackened,  he  unbuttoned 
his  overcoat  and  pushed  his  hat  higher 
up  on  his  forehead.  Down  the  sidewalk 
stumbled  two  young  fellows,  well  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 


celebrating  the  half  day  off  from  work, 
the  full  holiday  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
birth  of  Christ.  They  stared  at  him 
momentarily;  finally,  they  shouted  season 
greeting.  He  replied  heartily  and  stood 
aside  as  they  lurched  on. 

Christmas  was  everywhere.  It  was  in 
the  cheeks,  fiery  red,  and  the  misty  eyes 
of  the  last  minute  shoppers;  it  was  in 
the  sudden,  sharp  tolling  of  the  Church 
bells  sounding  through  the  light,  still  air. 


In  the  snow’s  quiet  presence  lying  light- 
ly on  the  ground,  and  in  the  dazzling  dis- 
plays of  the  shops,  Christmas  was  unde- 
niably drawing  nearer,  and  serving  its 
annual  good.  And  the  Jew  moved  along, 
short,  big-shouldered,  on  his  way  home. 

Through  the  business  district  block  by 
block,  past  the  wide  glass-fronted  stores, 
pausing  momentarily  at  the  corners  be- 
fore threading  his  way  across,  to  avoid 
being  slashed  with  the  wet  snow  flung 
from  the  hurrying  cars,  he  walked  stead- 
ily, his  overcoat  flapping,  his  eyes  and 
ears  alert  for  the  noise  and  sights  of  the 


When  I speak  quietly  to  you  of  love, 

Believe  me  blindly,  dear,  as  the  laden  skies  above 
Trust  that  there  is  earth  and  lake  below 
Waiting  patiently  to  catch  their  teeming  overflow. 

D.  S. 
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glowing  city.  His  tiredness,  which  had 
slowed  his  work  that  afternoon,  was 
leaving.  He  strode  deliberatively  but 
with  an  awakening  vitality^  and  with  a 
gay,  unconscious  lilt  to  his  steps. 

On  the  edge  of  the  shopping  area, 
where  the  stores  petered  out  and  houses 
were  more  and  more  thrusting  between, 
was  a great  tree  which  was  erected  by  a 
brewery  every  year  on  that  location  and 
which  towered  more  than  forty  feet  high. 
The  tree  was  completely  encircled  by 
strings  of  lights  and  in  the  moonlight  it 
was  like  a green  victim  caught  in  the 
coils  of  a neon-spotted  snake.  He  stopped 
and  listened  for  a while  by  the  base  of 
the  tree;  for  from  the  tree’s  top  issued 
music,  songs  of  Christmas,  both  spiritual 
and  sensual. 

At  last  he  walked  on,  humming  a sac- 
red tune.  His  thoughts,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  his  trip  were  mostly  about 
people  and  business,  careful  and  ar- 
ranged, were  now  skipping  in  wholesale 
disorder  and  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
reprimand  this  unusual  insubordination. 
His  journey  was  nearly  over;  he  was 
passing  through  the  houses  set  back  off 
the  pavement;  some  had  tiny  trees  on 
their  porches  and  most  had  a wreath  or  a 
bright  glass  candle  hanging  in  the  win- 
dow. 

He  came  to  the  Catholic  church  on  the 
corner  of  the  block  where  he  lived.  The 
heavy  Church  doors  were  open  and  by 
the  main  altar  preparations  were  being 
made  for  Midnight  Mass.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  church  up  front  (he  had 
climbed  the  marble  steps  and  stood  silent- 
ly by  the  open  doors)  a number  of  wor- 
shippers were  kneeling  in  front  of  a 
minature  replica  of  the  stable  in  which 
Christ  was  born.  Hovering  over  Mary 
and  the  child  Jesus  were  the  tiny  figures 
representing  the  three  Wise  Men  and 
Joseph  and  the  animals.  In  the  loft,  the 
organist  and  choir  were  running  over  the 
Latin  hymns. 

Slowly,  the  Jew  left  the  church  and 
turned  the  corner  of  his  street;  he  was 
on  his  last  block.  He  was  walking  faster 
once  more,  his  even  strides  smashing  into 
the  snow  where  it  had  not  been  cleaned 
from  the  sidewalk  and  when  he  reached 
his  own  front  porch,  he  leaped  up  the 
steps  and  pushed  open  the  door,  saying 
loudly  and  exultantly; 

“Merry  Christmas,  Ruth,  Merry 
Christmas!” 

His  wife,  turning  suddenly  from 
where  she  was  standing  with  a cocktail 
shaker  in  her  hands,  dropped  the  shaker 
and  the  ice  cubes  spilled  on  the  floor. 

—THE  END. 
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A Merry  Christmas 
To  All 

A Happy  and  Prosperous 
Ne  w Year 

Accompanied  by  a 

New  Year’s 
Resolution 

Quote: 

"We  intend  to  give  the  Univer- 
sity men  and  women  the  best 
there  is  in  nourishment  and  bever- 
age at  the  most  attractive  prices 
possible." 

Varsity  Grill 
E.  F.  Zalesak,  '25 


CAMPUS 

CLOTHES 


AS  MODELED  BY  JANET  THIELSCHER 


RED  CORDUROY  SUIT  BY 

STEELY’S 

4506  COLLEGE  AVENUE 
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9 !j  /I  (fleam  9a  t9lesi 


by  White  Sonner 


Men,  have  you  ever  received  a pro- 
posal? 

“No,”  you  say. 

Few  women  are  blunt  enough  for  “Will 
you  marry  me?”  But  can  you  spot  her 
more  subtile  approach?  Take  this  scene. 

You’ve  parked  in  the  usual  spot.  The 
provocative  moon  rises  to  your  aid.  She 
responds  to  the  suggestion  of  your  arm. 
Her  lips  thrill  you  and  your  heart  beats 
wildly.  You  pause  as  if  about  to  address 
the  U.  N.  Assembly  with  a Russia-solu- 
tion  speech : “I  love  you.” 

Way  in  the  background  of  your  con- 
sciousness the  one  so  dear  to  your  heart 
sighs,  “0,  darling,  it’s  so  wonderful. 
When  do  we  announce  our  engage- 
ment? . . .” 

Wait  a minute!  Was  this  what  you  ex- 
pected? If  it  was  you’re  not  the  type  I 
address.  I refer  to  the  large  number  of 
people  who  fall  in  and  out  of  love  many 
times  before  they  reach  the  middle  aisle. 
For  those  the  situation  has  gone  far 
beyond  original  estimates.  It  may  be 
your  fault,  perhaps  not,  but  let’s  ex- 
amine the  prelude  to  this  tender  scene 
and  fix  the  blame;  better  yet,  try  to 
avoid  it. 

Now  let’s  presume  your  mental  index 
contains  a few  telephone  numbers  and  a 
reasonable  idea  of  what  those  numbers 
will  produce.  Of  these  lovelies,  one  is 


usually  superior,  both  in  entertainment 
value  and  in  the  prestige  she  brings. 
Suppose  she  has  devoted  a number  of  her 
prized  evenings  to  you. 

While  you  danced,  did  she  remark, 
with  a touch  of  envy,  about  how  nice 
John  and  Mary  looked?  That’s  all  right 
unless  the  Johns  and  Marys  fall  con- 
sistently among  the  “steadys.” 

Did  she  cheer  wildly  for  your  favorite 
football  team,  or  has  she  recently  adopted 
your  passion  for  Sam  Swoon’s  band? 
Look  out!  From  here  she  goes  to  dreamy 
music,  getting  away  from  the  crowd, 
fumbling  with  your  fraternity  pin,  and 
even  (she’s  getting  bold  now)  to  pro- 
longed window  shopping  at  the  jeweler’s. 

Such  attentions  are  flattering  but  ex- 
pensive. Unless  you’re  ready  to  pay  for 
that  smile,  stop  leading  with  your  jaw. 
She  has  a bag  of  tricks,  and  she  won’t 
hesitate  to  throw  them  all  at  you,  one 
by  one  or  collectively. 

You  must  match  the  female’s  attack 
every  minute.  Spring  and  leap  year  only 
get  the  publicity.  Men  are  never  out  of 
season.  Remember  it  takes  more  than  a 
good  defense.  You  must  have  a counter- 
attack that  is  tantalizing  but  firm. 

Be  a mixer.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  skimming  cream  from  the  milk,  but 
keep  a large  herd.  If  not,  she’ll  soon 
have  a possessive  noose  around  your 
neck  that  will  lead  to  no  good.  If  she 


knows  (not  through  you)  that  she  is  up 
against  some  real  competition,  her  pride 
will  check  her  advances. 

This  shouldn’t  be  taken  to  mean  that 
you  should  give  her  a complete  stiff-arm. 
If  the  young  lady  has  consented  to  more 
than  a handshake  at  the  front  door,  you 
are  likely  to  find  yourselves  alone  on  a 
couch  or  parked  in  a shadow.  Here  she 
can  crown  your  manly  ego  or  make  you 
the  court  jester.  Either  is  a threat  to 
your  status  quo. 

When  you  break  the  clinch,  be  careful. 
Conversation  between  kisses  can  be 
touchy,  but  even  worse  are  those  long 
intervals  of  silence  when  she  makes  you 
feel  like  a dope  for  not  justifying  the 
romance  with  “Let’s  play  for  keeps”  or 
its  equivalent.  Choose  your  own  topics 
of  conversation,  but  keep  it  lively,  keep 
it  lively! 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  sub-lease  your  heart, 
but  don’t  give  her  the  idea  of  a ninety- 
nine-year  lease. 

If  you  adopt  the  leather-bound  rules 
you’ll  have  a right  to  your  own  chair  at 
the  club.  A safe  world  where  the  papers 
are  folded  to  the  financial  page;  where 
the  brandy  and  soda  is  handy  to  the 
chessmen. 

How  well  I remember especially 

wrhen  it’s  my  turn  to  walk  the  baby. 
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July  8,  1947 

Editor-in-Chief 
The  OLD  LINE 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 
Dear  Sir: 

I am  sending  to  you  under  separate 
cover  the  manuscript  of  a novel  which 
I am  sure  you  will  find  ideal  for  publica- 
tion in  the  next  issue  of  the  OLD  LINE. 

“The  Man  Who  Made  Good”  is  the 
story  of  Horace  Wentworth  who,  after 
being  kicked  out  of  college  by  an  intel- 
lectually astigmatic  faculty  when  he 
flunked  all  his  courses  in  his  sophomore 
year,  went  on  to  become  at  thirty  a cap- 
tain of  industry  and  the  most  honored 
man  in  the  country. 

I am  sure  that  you  can  see  at  once 
the  individual  appeal  and  moral  impor- 
tance of  such  a startlingly  different 
theme. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  I do  not 
have  this  daring  novel  published.  The 
reason  is  simple.  I feel  my  first  duty  is 
the  enlightenment  of  youth,  that  they 
may  better  face  the  realities  of  life. 

I might  say  in  passing  that  I am  eli- 
gible for  publication  in  your  magazine 
for  until  very  recently  I was  enrolled 
as  a sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Carter 
Cabin  8 

Elwood’s  Tourist  Cabins 

• 

Editorial  Board 
The  OLD  LINE 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

My  dear  sirs: 

I must  admit  my  astonishment  at  your 
apparent  lack  of  discernment  in  reject- 
ing my  last  manuscript.  I realize,  how- 
ever, that  the  length  handicapped  your 
judgment  of  its  literary  value  and  I am, 
therefore,  giving  you  another  chance 
with  my  latest  novelette. 

“The  Man  Who  Came  Back”  is  the 
story  of  Henry  Wallmuth  who,  after 
flunking  all  his  courses  in  his  sophomore 
year  because  of  prejudiced  instructors, 
overcame  the  handicap  and,  at  fifty, 
was  made  president  of  a large  concern. 

After  a moment  of  thought,  you  will 
see  that  this  theme  is  very  different,  yet 
very  real. 

Perhaps  the  story  is  not  quite  so  pol- 
ished as  a few  of  the  better  ones  that 
appear  in  the  slicks,  but  it  presents  a 
real  challenge  to  youth  as  they  prepare 
to  face  the  world. 

As  to  eligibility,  I was  until  this 


semester  a sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Carter 

Cabin  8 

Elwood’s  Tourist  Cabins 

• 

Literary  Department 
The  OLD  LINE 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Sirs: 

I was  of  the  impression  that  length 
was  secondary  to  literary  value  in  your 
publication  of  fiction;  the  return  of  my 
novelette  attests  otherwise.  However, 
being  of  a forgiving  nature,  I enclose  a 
short  story  of  35  words  which  you  may 
find  to  be  the  type  of  fiction  you  desire. 

“The  Man  Who  Made  It”  is  the  story 
of  Harold  Widlow  who,  after  being  made 
floorwalker  of  a large  department  store 
at  the  age  of  75,  looks  back  and  laughs 
at  the  narrow-minded  faculty  that  flunk- 
ed him  out  of  college  in  sophomore  year. 

Analysis  of  this  theme  will  show 
you  that  it  is  very  real. 

This  story  has  been  rejected  by  a few 
of  the  better  magazines,  but  I feel  that 
it  demonstrates  to  youth  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  hard  work. 

As  to  eligibility,  I was  a sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  last  semes- 
ter, but  I am  unable  to  return  this  year. 

Yours, 

Richard  Carter 

Cabin  8 

Elwood’s  Tourist  Cabins 

• 

Editorial  Board 
The  OLD  LINE 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Please  accept  for  consideration  this 
short  short  story. 

“Flunking  Out”  is  a psychological 
study  of  what  happens  to  a young  man 
who  flunks  all  his  sophomore  courses 
and  is  forced  to  leave  college. 

This  is  a real  story. 

The  story  has  been  rejected  in  several 
forms  by  quite  a number  of  publications 
but  your  staff  can  probably  iron  out  any 
technical  difficulties  without  too  much 
trouble. 

I am  an  ex-sophomore  from  your  uni- 
versity. 

Richard  Carter 

Cabin  8 

Elwood’s  Tourist  Cabins 

The  OLD  LINE 
Dear  Anybody: 

Enclosed  is  a very  unusual  cartoon 
caption  . . . 
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“PI”  EYES 


The  night  has  a thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one, 

Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one, 

Yet  the  light  of  a whole  life  dies 
When  love  is  done. 

— Francis  William  Bourdillon 
The  first  thing  a gentleman  notices 
about  a woman  is  her  eyes.  Quite  fre- 
quently it  will  be  because  the  lady  is 
eying  the  gentleman.  “The  eyes  have  IT” 
when  it  comes  to  getting  attention.  Have 


you  ever  tried  to  hail  a cab  or  a waiter 
without  first  “catching  his  eye?” 

What  good  is  a wink  without  a look? 
Where  would  the  Irish  be  without  their 
“smiling  eyes”?  What  did  Ben  Johnson 
rather  have  than  wine? 

Eyes  make  the  individual.  Bloodshot 
. . . cold  . . . piercing  . . . deep  . . . soft 
. . . kind  . . . bedroom  . . . each  adjective 
mirrors  the  owner’s  individual  person- 
ality and  character. 

“He  seems  like  a nice  guy,  but  I 
don’t  like  his  eyes — they’re  shifty.” 
“She’s  a swell  kid,  but  she  worries 


me.  She  won’t  look  you  in  the  eye.” 

“.  . . but  his  eyes!  They’re  beautiful. 
When  he  looks  at  you  . . . ooooh.  . .” 

And  so  it  goes. 

Depicted  on  this  page  is  a scene  not 
often  seen  on  campus  here  any  more  . . . 
which  is  just  as  well.  (We  have  a wo- 
man editor.)  Nowadays,  it  is  the  men 
that  far  outnumber  the  women,  and  the 
scanning  usually  goes  the  other  way 
around.  But  there  are  few  of  us  who 
stop  looking. 

You  are  only  old  when  you  no  longer 
turn  to  admire  . . . er,  to  admire  a 
pretty  thing. 
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Does  your  mailbox  seem  different  lately  ? 


Box  126 

by  Shelly  Akers 


You  ever  noticed  post  office  box  num- 
ber 126?  You  probably  haven’t.  It’s  way 
down  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ad.  Build- 
ing, and  it  looks  just  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  mailboxes.  But  then  you  haven’t 
looked  inside  of  it. 

That’s  my  box  for  the  school  year  of 
1947-48.  I’ve  had  a lot  of  mail  boxes 
in  my  time,  but  none  quite  like  126.  It’s 
definitely  unique.  I guess  maybe  I’ll  be 
labeled  as  sort  of  a stinker  for  letting  out 
the  secret  of  this  particular  box  but  I do 
think  it’s  worth  telling. 

Up  to  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  I had 
paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  box  num- 
ber 126.  It  was  my  box  (and  some  guy’s 
in  VB-VI)  and  that  was  it.  But,  of 
course,  that  was  before  my  discovery. 
It  all  began  on  one  of  those  rainy,  muddy 
days  that  invariably  drive  students  into 
the  Ad.  Building  and  hence  to  their  mail- 
boxes. Mine  contained  one  very  wrinkled 
Diamondback  with  a story  about  guys  in 
white  blouses  and  girls  in  coats  and  ties. 
It  was  a little  better  than  the  average 
run  of  Diamondback  stuff,  so  I by-passed 
the  usual  trash  can  and  started  on  up 
the  hall. 

“ ’Smatter?  You  live  in  a barn?” 

I went  back  and  obediently  shut  the 
door  of  my  mail  box. 

“Thank  you.” 

I didn’t  see  why  anyone  should  care 
whether  or  not  I shut  the  door  of  my  own 
mailbox,  but,  nevertheless,  I nodded  po- 
litely toward  the  couch  in  the  corner, 
and,  after  dropping  a wrinkled  peri- 
odical in  the  trash  can,  continued  on  my 
way.  Ten  steps  later  it  hit  me. 

There  wasn't  anyone  on  that  couch! 

It  didn’t  hit  me  hard,  mind  you,  but  it 
did  cause  me  to  turn  and  retrace  my 
path.  There  was  definitely  no  one  on  the 
couch  (or  under  it  as  I soon  discovered). 
I finally  concluded  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a combination  of  squeaky 
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doors  and  subconcious  complexes,  and 
once  again  I started  to  depart. 

“Come  and  sit  by  my  side  if  you  love 
me  . . .” 

Someone  was  singing  in  an  off-key 
voice  uncomfortably  close  to  my  left  ear. 
But  that  was  silly.  Mailboxes  can’t  sing. 
“Do  not  hasten  to  bid  me  adieu.  . .” 
“What’s  goin’  on?” 

Apprehensively  I glanced  at  126.  1 

looked  again.  I looked  four  or  five  times. 
Every  time  it  was  the  same. 

The  singer  was  a tiny  man  some  four 
inches  high  leaning  very  nonchalantly 
out  of  box  126,  his  shoulder  resting  on 
the  open  door. 

O.K.,  I was  loaded.  I was  seeing 
things  and  my  ears  had  gone  bad,  but 
darn  it  he  was  there.  I picked  my  books 
up  off  the  floor,  swallowed  twice  and 
murmured, 

“Hello.” 

Somehow  it  semed  very  inappro- 
priate. 

“But  remember  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley. . .” 

“Hey,  you !” 

He  stopped  singing  and  looked  up  at 
me  disdainfully. 

“Were  you  addressing  me?” 

His  voice  was  very  deep  not  unlike 
that  of  the  average  prizefighter.  I guess 
it  was  really  a very  common  voice,  but 
the  sound  of  it  and  the  sight  of  its 
owner  had  unnerved  me  completely. 

“You  real?” 

“Are  you?” 

He  had  me  there.  Ten  minutes  before 
I wouldn’t  have  even  bothered  to  answer 
the  question,  but  now  I was  beginning  to 
wonder.  I glanced  reluctantly  out  of  the 
window.  No,  the  mud  was  still  there. 
Nothing  seemed  to  have  changed.  It 
was  just  this  . . . this  . . . 

“This  your  box?” 

I admitted  that  I liked  to  think  so. 
“Well,  I live  here.” 

“Oh.  . .” 

“Objections?” 

“No.  . .” 

“O.K.  then.” 

He  disappeared  into  the  box  pulling 
the  door  shut  behind  him.  Suddenly  126 
didn’t  look  any  more  important  than  127 
or  163  or  any  of  the  rest.  I started  to 
peer  into  it,  but  quickly  thought  better  of 
it.  I had  had  enough ! 

I know  just  what  you’re  thinking.  I’ve 
been  studying  too  hard,  I need  a rest, 
and  I should  lay  off  those  caffeine  tab- 
lets. Well,  that’s  what  I thought  too — at 
least  until  I went  back. 

Yeah,  I went  back.  I managed  to 
stay  away  for  three  days,  but  the  little 
guy  in  126  kept  worrying  me.  Finally  I 
decided  that  the  shrewd  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  go  up  to  my  box,  open  the  door,  take 
out  whatever  mail  I might  have,  and  the 
devil  with  the  little  guy! 

My  plan  went  fine.  I got  the  door  open, 


spied  a letter,  and  pulled  it  out.  Well,  at 
least  I started  to  pull  it  out.  Some  one 
wan  holding  the  other  end! 

“Stop  clowning  around!”  I yelled. 

A sweet,  young  thing  who  was  trying 
to  open  128  blushed  and  hurried  away. 
The  situation  was  becoming  more  in- 
volved all  the  time.  I stopped  and  peered 
in. 

There  he  was,  one  hand  clutching  the 
opposite  end  of  the  box  and  the  other 
firmly  clasped  on  the  end  of  my  letter. 
This  was  too  much. 

“Leggo!” 

“I  don’t  believe  I will.” 

“Whose  box  is  this  anyway?” 

“It’s  your  box,  but  I live  here — besides 
this  letter  has  a nice  smell.” 

“Gimme  it!” 

“No.  . .” 

Suddenly  I didn’t  like  this  little  guy 
in  the  least.  With  a mighty  shove  I 
thrust  my  arm  into  the  box.  When  I 
withdrew  it,  the  box  was  empty  except 
for  two  buttons  off  the  sleeve  of  my  coat. 
The  little  man  was  gone  and  with  him 
my  letter. 

“Hi-hee,  you  can’t  catch  me.” 

There  he  was  leering  down  from  the 
open  door  of  311.  I lunged.  He  was 
gone.  The  door  of  256  swung  open.  I 
lunged.  He  was  gone.  167  opened  . . . 
463  ...  234  ...  56  ...  895  ...  126  again 
. . . 780  . . . 

“Yes,  officer,  he’s  trying  to  open  quite 
a few  of  the  boxes.  He  apparently  picks 
certain  ones  that  he  knows  contain 
checks.  . .” 

It’s  real  quiet  here  in  the  infirmary. 
Miss  Baldwin  is  very  sympathetic.  She 
even  had  bai's  put  on  my  windows  so 
burglars  won’t  get  in.  Today  I cut  out 
even  more  paperdolls  than  usual,  and  I 
haven’t  thought  about  the  little  man  at 
all. 

O.K.,  so  you’re  still  skeptical  about 
him.  Why  don’t  you  drop  down  to  126. 
The  combination  is  21  right,  4 left.  You 
can  look  for  yourself.  And — oh  yes — if 
there’s  a sweet-smelling  letter  in  there, 
I wish  you’d  bring  it  to  me.  My  visiting 
hours  are  from  three  to  five. 


For 

CHRISTMAS 

and 

NEW  YEARS 
Parties  and  Dances 

Visit 

Roblby9s 

Men's  Wear 

for  your 

Formal  Wear 

SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 

In  the  Shopping  Center 


Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4513  College  Avenue 
WArfield  5111 

Complete  Bun\ing  Services 

• Checking  Accounts 
< Auto  Loans 

o Personal  Loans 

• Christmas  Savings 

• Savings  Accounts 

Established  1915 
Mem1  er  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 
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The 


Band  Goes  for  a Ride 

By  Don  Mortimer 


Dear  Hank, 

You’ve  been  asking  me  to  tell  you  about 
the  trip  the  band  took  to  Durham  for 
the  Maryland-Duke  football  game.  Well, 
I’ve  been  so  busy,  what  with  one  thing 
and  another,  I’ve  hardly  had  time  to  do 
anything,  hardly.  Well,  you  know  we 
finally  got  the  band  built  up  to  eighty 
pieces,  and  ten  alternates,  and  next  year 
we  really  will  “ Make  it  100,”  if  you 
know  what  I mean.  Anyway,  we’ve  got  a 
good  director,  Frank  Sykora,  you  re- 
member my  telling  you  about  him,  and 
Maj.  Walter  Miller,  our  faculty  advisor. 
He’s  a good  joe  too,  even  if  he  is  a 
major.  I don’t  guess  that’s  his  fault.  I 
tell  you  Hank,  this  Maj.  Miller  is  such  a 
good  guy  you’d  think  he  was  only  a pfc. 
at  times,  like  we  were. 

Anyway,  about  the  trip.  First  we  had 
to  find  out  if  we  were  going  or  not. 
Walt  Driskill,  the  athletic  director  said, 
“Ye$  $ir,  you’re  certainly  going,  $ure 
thing.”  (If  you  know  what  I mean).  So 
we  went  to  work.  Ray  Sharp  handled 


the  transportation  end,  and  Bud  Ware- 
ham  checked  upon  the  uniforms  and  in- 
struments and  Bob  Hanson  checked  up 
on  the  music.  I was  just  flitting  around 
like  mad  worrying  about  everything.  I 
bet  I lost  ten  pounds  . . . (English 
money).  Ha,  that’s  a good  one,  huh? 

Well  the  big  day  came  and  we  loaded 
the  stuff  on  the  truck,  then  Katz  and 
Sharp  and  a couple  more  of  the  boys 
went  down  to  the  station  and  loaded  it  on 
the  baggage  car.  That  night  we  all  ren- 
deevooed  down  at  the  car  line  and  took 
the  trolley  in  to  Washington.  You  re- 
member Connelly — you  know,  “Boston 
Blackie” — well,  that  old  fool  couldn’t  take 
his  tenor  sax  out  to  play  so  he  took  out 
a mouth  organ  and  you  know  the  way  I’m 
always  kidding  around,  well  I took  my 
hat  and  passed  it  around  and  darn  if 
we  didn’t  collect  enough  to  buy  me  a 
pack  of  cigs  (Blackie  don’t  smoke). 

Down  at  Union  Station  we  were  all 
yelling  and  singing  and  showing  every- 
body that  we  were  red  hot.  Boy,  I’ll  bet 


if  Coach  Tatum  had  been  there,  he  would 
have  seen  that  his  “12th  Man”  was  all 
set  and  raring  to  go.  Anyway,  we  got  on 
the  train  and  the  Southern  Railway 
really  treated  us  fine.  Two  whole  coaches 
to  ourself  and  a baggage  car  for  our 
instruments.  Well,  sir,  we  didnt  get  any 
sleep  that  night.  No  sooner  were  we  on 
the  train  Blackie  got  his  horn  out,  and 
Joe  Pollio  got  his  trumpet  and  A1  Diener 
got  his  drum  sticks  and  Bill  Liedlick  and 
Pete  Whatsisname,  you  know,  the  piccolo 
player  were  standing  around  singing  and 
clapping  their  hands  and  we  had  a jam 
session  going.  Some  of  the  quieter  ones 
went  into  the  other  car  to  play  cards  or 
read  comic  magazines,  and  Stan  Fradkin 
even  brought  along  a book  to  study. 

Well,  we  got  to  Greensboro,  good  old 
Greensboro!  Remember  when  we  were 
stationed  there  and  the  times  we  used  to 
have  at  the  King  Cotton  Hotel.  You  re- 
member “O’Riley’s  Daughter” — that  was 
a lulu  of  a song  wasn’t  it?. 

After  we  had  breakfast  in  Durham 


I.  Here’s  a picture  of  me  and  Bessie,  my  bass,  getting 
loaded.  On  to  the  truck,  I mean.  That’s  Joe  Bove  handing  the 
big  drum  in  to  Sid  Bubes.  The  camera  must  have  had  a leak, 
the  picture  makes  me  look  like  I’ve  got  a bald  spot. 


2.  Here  we  are  getting  on  our  sumptuous  Southern  Rail- 
way coaches.  The  guy  on  the  steps  is  Ray  Sharp  followed  by 
Sid.  Reason  I’m  not  in  this  picture  is  that  I had  just  gotten 
on  and  was  looking  out  the  second  window  to  your  left.  You 
can  just  see  the  hat  of  Mr.  Sykora,  our  director,  in  the  right 
foreground,  followed  by  Gene  Wachter. 
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3.  It  didn’t  take  the  boys  long  to  get  a jam  session  started. 
Blackie  Connelly  on  the  sax,  A1  Diener  with  the  drum  and  Joe 
Pollio  playing  trumpet  had  the  whole  gang  jumping.  I don’t 
remember  where  I was  when  this  picture  was  taken — oh  yes, 
now  I remember!  That’s  Vince  Roberts  and  Hugh  French 
right  in  front  and  Bill  Liedlich  clapping  his  hands  and  Pete 
Mergenovich  saying  yippee  by  the  door  there. 


4.  Here  we  are  watching  the  game.  Righ  at  this  point  it 
wasn’t  going  so  well  for  us.  That’s  Murray  McCullock,  our 
twirler  and  Bill  Baxter  our  Drum  Major.  I’m  in  this  one. 
right  where  the  arrow  is  pointing.  All  those  empty  seats  are 
where  the  Maryland  rooters  were.  They  must  have  gotten 
up  to  get  a limeade  or  something. 


we  went  out  to  Duke  U.  They  got  a 
right  nice  place  there,  not  bad  at  all. 

We  got  pretty  worried  for  a time  there, 
“Hunk”  Anderson  was  driving  down  by 
car  and  he  hadn’t  shown  up  yet  by  game 
time  so  if  he  didn’t  show  up  by  half 
time,  our  football  formation  would  be 
blown  sky-high.  You  see  “Hunk”  was 
the  stem  on  the  football  and  if  he  wasn’t 
there  the  whole  thing  would  be  flat,  cause 
the  people  wouldn’t  be  able  to  figure  out 
the  formation  unless  the  announcer  told 
them.  “Hunk”  finally  got  there,  though. 
He  said  he’s  had  a blow-out  on  the  way 
down. 

Well,  I guess  you  know  how  the  game 


turned  out.  I ain’t  saying  we  couldn’t  of 
beat  them,  but  that  referee  certainly 
wasn’t  seeing  all  them  offsides  and  clip- 
pings that  the  Duke  team  was  doing 
that  7 saw. 

Anyway  on  our  way  back  home  we  got 
over  feeling  low  an  Blackie  and  Bert 
Thornton  started  a jam  session  again. 
Jim  Spear  got  out  his  cards  and  started 
doing  his  magician  tricks,  he’s  pretty 
good. 

Then  a couple  of  guys  from  the  bag- 
gage coach  ahead  visited  us  and  said  they 
were  from  Maryland  and  said  what  a 
fine  band  we  had  and  we  agreed  with 
them  (I  got  a picture  of  one  of  them,  I 


forget  what  he  said  his  name  was).  Any- 
way he  stayed  around  and  Blackie  and 
his  gang  played  a couple  hot  numbers 
for  him. 

We  were  all  pretty  tired  then.  I was 
anyway,  so  I got  a few  snores  in  and  the 
first  thing  I know  the  conductor  is  say- 
ing, “Next  stop,  Washington.” 

Say  Hank,  I’m  sending  you  some  of  the 
pictures  we  took  so  how  about  dropping 
me  a line  and  letting  me  know  what’s 
what. 

Your  old  bass  player  pal, 

Mort! 


5.  Here’s  how  the  game  looked  from  the  band  stand.  I was 
sitting  in  that  spot  between  number  24  and  20,  but  Duke 
Wyre  made  me  get  up  and  go  back  to  my  regular  seat  just 
before  the  picture  was  snapped.  Those  people  in  the  stands 
over  there  are  Duke  supporters. 


6.  Here  we  are  on  our  way  back,  our  heads  bloody  but  un- 
bowed. That  guy  right  in  front  is  the  guy  I was  talking  to 
you  about.  I forget  his  name.  That’s  me  right  in  back  of  him 
making  with  the  la-de-da’s.  Right  after  this  our  film  ran  out, 
so  I guess  he’s  a pretty  lucky  guy  getting  in  the  same  pic- 
ture with  me,  huh? 
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“The  Most  Collegiate 


If  you  listened  to  last  year’s  Preakness, 
you  probably  remember  Clem  McCarthy’s 
classical  statement  uttered  some  five 
minutes  after  he  had  announced  the 
wrong  horse  as  the  winner.  We’d  like 
to  echo  that  statement  at  this  time, 
“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we’ve  made  a 
grave  mistake.” 

Like  any  other  self-respecting  college 
magazine,  we  have  a large  list  of  other 
college  magazines  with  whom  we  ex- 
change issues.  We  use  these  “ exchange 
issues”  as  a source  of  ideas  for  layouts 
and  features.  However,  some  magazines 
such  as  L.S.U.'s  Pell-Mell  go  to  even 
greater  extremes.  They  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  ..  . (ED.  NOTE:  Let’s  not  be 
bitter.) 

Well,  anyway,  we  have  a large  list  of 
“exchanges,”  and  last  summer  we  wrote 
up  a form  letter  to  be  sent  to  each  college 
magazine  urging  them  to  renew  the  ex- 
change policy  for  the  corning  year.  Also, 
in  order  to  strengthen  our  relationships 
with  the  other  magazines,  we  decided  to 
conduct  a poll  among  the  staff  members 
to  determine  just  which  college  maga- 
zine was  the  best.  It  was  decided  that  the 
winning  magazine  would  be  given  the 
title  of  “The  Most  Collegiate  College 
Magazine”  and  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  votes  to  be  counted  the  following 
letter  was  run  off. 

Gentlemen : 

The  OLD  LINE  recently  made  a 
survey  among  the  staff  members 
to  determine  “The  Most  Collegiate 
College  Magazine.”  Actually  a few 
of  us  hoped  that  the  OLD  LINE 
would  win,  but  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  first  place  went  to  the 
. Congratulations! 

Our  only  hope  is  that  next  year 
we  will  be  able  to  line  up  a staff 
that  will  be  on  a par  with  your 
present  one.  (And  will  honestly 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  OLD  LINE 
instead  of  the  ) 

Many  of  us  feel  that  the  out- 
standing feature  of  your  magazine 
is  your  striking  cover,  but  we  also 
realize  that  the  credit  should  not 
only  go  to  your  artists  but  to  your 
editors,  feature  writers,  proofread- 
ers, etc. 

The  idea  of  the  survey  was  a 
new  one  here  at  Maryland,  and 
was  intended  primarily  to  make 


the  staff  conscious  of  the  rising 
standards  among  post-war  college 
magazines.  We  are  planning  to 
make  the  survey  an  annual  affair, 
and  next  year  we  hope  that  the 
OLD  LINE  will  be  as  much  in 

favor  as  the  was 

this  time. 

You’ve  done  a fine  job  during  the 
past  year.  Keep  up  the  good 
work ! 


Sincerely  yours, 

The  Editors 
OLD  LINE 

You  can  probably  guess  what  hap- 
pened. Somehow  this  letter  became  inter- 
changed with  the  one  asking  for  “ex- 
changes” for  the  coming  year.  Before 
any  of  us  knew  what  had  happened,  one 
of  our  typists  (who  never  realize  what, 
they’re  typing)  had  very  efficiently  sent 
a copy  to  EVERY  college  on  our  ex- 
change list.  And  then,  to  make  things 
even  worse,  the  results  of  the  poll  were 
so  varied  that  we  did  not  feel  that  any 
one  magazine  should  be  given  such  an 
imposing  title.  Little  did  we  know  that 
we  had  given  it  to  all  of  them! 

Our  first  hint  of  the  “grave  mistake” 
came  from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina’s CAROLINA  REVIEW.  Their  let- 
ter is  printed  below: 

Gentlemen : 

I want  to  thank  you  for  the 
heartening  letter  and  commenda- 
tions on  the  CAROLINA  RE- 
VIEW. To  be  voted  “The  Most 
Collegiate  College  Magazine”  by 
the  staff  members  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent magazine  as  The  Old  Line 
is  indeed  an  unparalleled  distinc- 
tion for  our  little  quarterly.  It 
would  be  hard  for  us  to  decide  on 
such  an  issue,  though  if  a decision 
were  reached  it  would  probably  be 
a reciprocation  of  the  honor. 

We  received  more  compliments 
on  the  cover  of  our  last  issue  than 
on  rlie  contents  of  the  magazine. 

It  made  me  wonder  whether  to 
put  cut  a magazine  every  quarter 
or  just  a cover.  Jack  Smyrl,  our 
cover  artist,  has  gone,  but  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  standairt  of 
good  covers  even  if  we  have  to 
commission  Picasso  to  paint  them. 


I hope  you  have  no  objections 
against  our  publishing  your  letter 
in  The  Gamecock,  our  college 
newspaper.  I’d  like  the  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  to 
share  our  enthusiasm  over  the  re- 
sults of  your  survey. 

You  are  doing  a swell  job  with 
The  OLD  LINE,  and  I know  you 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Osborne  Gomez 
Editor 

It  puzzled  us  to  say  the  least.  Since 
the  CAROLINA  REVIEW  had  received 
quite  a few  votes,  we  finally  concluded 
that  someone  (we  couldn’t  find  out  who) 
had  mistakenly  sent  them  the  letter.  Of 
course,  we  were  pleased  to  kno^o  that  our 
message  had  pleased  so  many  in  the  State 
a little  bit  south  of  North  Carolina. 
Then  suddenly  the  following  letter  from 
'he  Michigan  State  SPARTAN  hit  us: 

Dear  People.  . . 

Many  sincere  thank-you’s  for 
your  fine  letter  of  two  months  ago. 

I’m  very  sorry  for  being  tardy  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  for  the 
honor — (“The  Most  Collegiate  Col- 
lege Magazine) — and,  incidentally, 
was  surprised  no  end  . . . 

We  have  a particular  interest 
in  magazines  like  the  OLD  LINE; 
primarily  because  you’re  trying  to 
hit  an  audience  similar  to  ours  . . . 
You  noted  that  you  liked  our  cov- 
ers. (Thank  you).  . . I think  that 
one  of  the  fine  points  about  your 
mag  is  the  photo  covers  you  have 
been  using.  They’ve  got  a lot  of 
punch.  . .something  we  have  failed 
to  get  into  our  photo  covers 

I think  it’s  a fine  deal  to  get 
pleasant  little  letters  from  other 
people  in  the  same  line  once  in  a 
while  ...  if  we  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  any  way,  hope  you  let  us 
know  . . . 

For  the  meantime  . . . 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Con  Williams,  editor 

By  this  time  we  were  really  beginning 
to  wonder.  What  had  gotten  into  the 
other  magazines ? IFas  it  nation-wide 
telepathy  or  something? 
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Southern  Cal’s  WAMPUS  didn’t  clear 
things  up  at  all: 

Dear  sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
letter  of  August  29.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  received  such  an 
honor  and  your  letter  now  hangs 
in  the  WAMPUS  office  next  to  the 
picture  of  the  Chancellor. 

We  do  not  have  any  formula  on 
how  to  put  out  a successful  maga- 
zine; because  we  never  have. 

All  that  we  are  or  ever  hope  to 
be  we  owe  to  a case  of  gin  left 
here  by  an  ex-editor. 

Looking  forward  to  your  first 
issue  of  the  “Old  Line,”  we  remain 
Sincerely  yours 

(signed)  Allen  Hix 

(signed)  Art  Buchwald 

By  this  time  we  could  have  used  some 
of  that  gin  ourselves.  Our  only  consola- 
tion was  in  the  fact  that  each  one  was 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  others.  Theyi, 
just  as  things  were  quieting  down  WE 
received  a form  letter.  It  was  from  the 
Colgate  BANTER  and  obviously  going  to 
all  the  other  magazines  as  well.  Now,  we 
had  really  had  it! 

Dear  Reader  of  Banter: 

Your  apparent  interest  in  Col- 
gate events  and  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  students  has  been  evi- 
denced by  your  subscription  to 
BANTER  last  semester.  . . . we 
of  the  BANTER  feel  that  our  ef- 
forts to  interpret  and  communi- 
cate college  humor  have  been  suc- 
cessful to  the  majority  at  least. 

An  expression  of  this  was  given 
to  us  by  the  staff  of  the  student 
magazine  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  when  the  BANTER  was 
voted  “The  most  collegiate  maga- 
zine” in  the  country  last  year  . . . 
Can  we  count  on  you  again? 

Incidentally  a full-page  reproduction 
of  our  letter  appeared  in  the  first  issue 
of  the  BANTER  along  with  another  plea 
for  subscriptions.  As  far  as  we  know, 
they  are  the  only  magazine  still  happy 
about  the  title.  One  of  the  unhappier 
ones  is  the  Naval  Academy’s  LOG.  Upon 
receipt  of  our  original  letter  they  very 
happily  sent  the  following  reply: 


Dear  Editors: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  14  July.  We  regret  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  sooner;  the  sum- 
mer schedule  has  kept  us  away 
from  the  Academy  most  of  the 
months. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  hear 
that  another  staff  would  choose  the 
LOG  over  its  own  magazine  as  be- 
ing “The  Most  Collegiate  College 
Magazine.”  Actually,  midshipmen 
do  not  enjoy  the  college  life  found 
at  most  institutions  other  than 
military  foundations.  It  has  been 
a policy  with  the  LOG  to  bring 
college  life  to  the  midshipmen  as 
much  as  possible. 

We,  too,  have  noticed  a rise  in 
standards  of  the  post-war  College 
magazines:  the  most  important 
improvement  has  been  shown  by 
Stanford’s  CHAPARRAL  and  the 
return  to  its  pre-war  elegance  of 
Harvard’s  LAMPOON.  As  a 
neighbor  staff,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  your  plans  will  harvest  the 
success  you  desire  to  achieve. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THE  LOG 

(signed)  R.  L.  Gornik,  Editor 

Three  months  later  their  opinion  of  us 
had  apparently  changed  considerably. 
About  the  middle  of  N ovember  we  re- 
ceived a copy  of  the  LOG  ivith  a short 
note  ordering  us  to  turn  to  page  four. 
Page  Four  contains  a column  known  as 
“Front  Talk,”  evidently  by  the  editor, 
ayxd  tve  would  like  to  quote  the  followixig 
excerpt  from  it; 

What  Salty  wants  to  know  is, 
who’s  trying  to  fool  who?  This 
gives  college  magazines  fair  warn- 
ing that  soon  THE  LOG  is  going 
to  hire  Sherlock  Holmes,  private 
detective,  for  purposes  of  investi- 
gating one  or  more  frauds  being 
perpetrated  in  front  of  our  very 
noses.  It  seems  that  a Certain  Col- 
lege Magazine  wrote  THE  LOG 
last  spring  with  a backslapping 
message.  To  quote,  “The  Certain 
College  Magazine  recently  made  a 
survey  among  the  staff  members 
to  determine  ‘The  Most  Collegiate 
College  Magazine’ — we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  first  place  went  to 
THE  LOG.  Congratulations.” 


(Certain  college  magazine  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  itself  had 
won  its  poll.) 

Now  all  this  was  very  nice  in- 
deed, and  Salty  literally  puffed  the 
first  three  buttons  off  his  blues 
but  some  sort  of  light  grey  work 
came  out  in  the  Fall  laundry,  when 
THE  LOG  received  an  offer  from 
Certain  OTHER  College  Maga- 
zine to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
by  purchasing  a subscription  to 
C.O.C.M.  Now  let  us  commence 
to  quote  a paragraph  from  this  fine 
offeratory.  “An  expression  of 
(their  efforts  to  interpret  and  com- 
municate college  humor,  and  the 
success  of  said  efforts)  was  given 
to  us  by  the  staff  of  Certain  Col- 
lege Magazine,  when  the  Certain 
OTHER  College  Magazine  was 
voted  ‘The  Most  Collegiate  Maga- 
zine’ in  the  country  last  year.” 
Now,  if  you’ve  managed  to  follow 
the  plot,  you  can  see  that  some- 
body was  trying  to  pull  a multiple 
“deal.” 

Salty,  old  sea  dog  as  he  may  be, 
is  entirely  disillusioned  by  his  fel- 
low MARYLANDERS.  To  think 
that  a college  would  try  to  “snow” 
a sister  institution.  Pardon  me 
while  I take  a look  into  my  weath- 
erbeaten Rubaiyat. 

However,  THE  LOG  staff  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  would 
go  ahead  and  continue  to  put  out 
a mag  regardless  of  how  low  Salty 
felt  . . . 

So  we  have  pleased  all,  teynporarily 
withiyi  their  own  circles,  and  aided  others 
in  their  circulation,  despite  having  made 
the  “ grave  mistake.”  And  so  , last  month 
two  of  us  gave  up  one  of  the  tradition- 
ally “gay”  weekends  in  College  Park  in 
order  to  journey  to  far-off  Miymesota  for 
the  annual  Associated  Collegiate  Press 
Coxxvention.  Eveyi  here  our  letter  fol- 
lowed  us.  At  the  Uxiiversity  of  Minne- 
sota  we  ynet  the  editors  of  the  SKI-U- 
MAH  of  Max  Shulman  fame.  ( There  ivas 
no  six-foot  gold  framed  portrait  of  him 
as  we  had  expected.)  Their  first  words 
of  greetiyig  were,  xxot  “Hello,"  or  “Glad 
to  knoiv  you,”  or  ayxythiyxg  else  as  trite. 
They  merely  stepped  back  a few  feet, 
shook  their  heads  in  unisoxx,  axxd  said, 
“Oho,  so  you’re  the  ones  who  sexxt  THE 
letter!" 
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At  the  Carlton’s  Congo  Room  Mary  Pat  Smith  and 
Art  Palmer  start  their  evening.  Here  they  are  met  by 
Jane  Nock  and  Charles  Krause. 


The  Old 


After  dinner  cocktails  at  the  Uptown  Cocktail  Lounge 
— in  the  company  of  Jackie  Hajek  and  Dusty  Durst.  A 
milk-drinker  by  the  name  of  Bill  Hartge  also  makes  his 
appearance. 


LINE  MAKES  THE  ROUNDS 


In  Washington 


All  of  us  like  to  go  big  time  on  occa- 
sions; even  the  OLD  LINE.  In  collegiate 
vernacular,  at  least  at  Maryland,  “going 
big  time”  consists  merely  of  leaving 
College  Park.  Some  go  north  to  Balti- 
more (often  getting  only  as  far  as  Town 
Hall),  while  others  prefer  the  closer 
little  community  of  Washington.  The 
OLD  LINE  prefers  the  latter. 

It’s  awfully  hard  to  photograph  your- 
self even  when  you’re  “going  big  time,” 
so  it  was  decided  that  the  shrewd  move 
would  be  to  follow  a Maryland  couple 
as  they  made  the  rounds  in  Washington. 
The  couple  behind  whose  footsteps  we 
tagged  were  Art  Palmer  and  Mary  Pat 
Smith,  but,  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  at 
each  of  the  six  places  they  visited  there 
were  one  or  more  couples  from  Mary- 
land! These  Marylanders  certainly  get 
around. 


The  nightspots  photographed  represent 
a good  cross-section  of  those  to  be  found 
in  Washington.  Some  are  high-priced, 
some  low  (priced,  that  is)  ; some  are 
elite,  others  are  strictly  collegiate.  Foi 
the  benefit  of  other  would-be  big-timers, 
we  would  like  to  record  our  impressions 
of  the  six  places  visited. 

The  Congo  Room  in  the  Hotel  Carlton, 
although  not  one  of  the  most  publicized 
in  Washington,  is  definitely  one  of  the 
most  striking.  It  presents  a pleasing 
effect  of  African  scenery  under  a star- 
studded  sky.  There  is  an  orchestra  and 
plenty  of  room  for  dancing.  Compared 
to  many  of  the  hotel  nightclubs,  it  is 
rather  small,  so  if  the  Congo  Room  is  on 
your  “must”  list,  you’d  better  make  re- 
servations ahead  of  time. 

The  Uptown  Cocktail  Lounge  is  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  almost  directly 


across  from  the  Uptown  Theater.  For 
those  of  you  who  like  soft  lights  and  low 
ceilings,  the  Uptown  is  the  place.  There 
is  no  dancing,  but  the  pianist  says  she 
just  loves  requests.  There  is  usually  a 
much  younger  crowd  there  than  in  most 
of  the  night  spots.  As  you  enter  you  will 
probably  notice  a large  Indian  on  the  wall 
on  your  right.  Don’t  forget  to  ask  about 
it. 

The  Cafe  Caprice  in  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel  is  one  of  the  swankier  night  clubs. 
If  you’ve  ever  been  to  the  Starlight  Roof 
or  the  Oak  Lounge  in  the  same  hotel 
then  you  probably  have  a fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean.  It  features  a large,  semi- 
circular bar  against  a wall  of  tall  mir- 
rors. Even  before  the  first  couple  of 
rounds,  it  looks  impressive.  The  piano 
player  is  of  the  long-haired,  classical  type 
and  very  good. 


COMPLETE  MOTOR  TUNE 
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On  to  the  Cafe  Caprice  in  the  Roger  Smith.  Here  Art 
spots  “Peanuts”  Brown  and  Mary  Zimmerli  making  an 
early  departure.  At  least  Mary  is  departing — “Peanuts” 
seems  ready  to  return. 


Now  it’s  the  Neptune  Room  and  the  party’s  really  get- 
ting big.  Starting  with  Larry  Riehtv  in  the  left  fore- 
ground we  have  Mary  Ellie  Griffith,  Mary  Pat,  Art,  Ellen 
Morris,  Jim  Barnhart,  Lenore  Bechtold  and  Johnny  Appel. 


As  many  will  tell  you,  the  Neptune 
Room  is  one  of  the  most  popular  spots  in 
Washington.  It  is  in  the  Earle  Building 
just  about  five  steps  below  the  smaller 
Balkan  Room.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  its  popularity,  at  least  among  college 
students,  is  the  low  prices.  Yes,  there  is 
plenty  of  music,  and  it’s  big  enough  so 
that  you’re  almost  always  assured  of 
getting  a seat. 


If  you  want  a soft,  romantic  atmos- 
phere, we  do  not  recommend  the  Old 
Ebbitt.  But  for  a hard-to-find,  friendly, 
“Old  German”  atmosphere,  it  is  hard  to 
beat.  The  place  is  loaded  with  old- 
fashioned  beer  mugs,  moose  heads,  old- 
time  weapons,  and  the  like.  We  hear 
that  it  was  once  a part  of  the  Ebbitt 
Hotel,  but  it  has  since  been  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  15th  and  F. 


Those  of  you  who  are  subject  to  sea 
sickness  should  stay  away  from  the 
Anchor  Room  in  the  Hotel  Annapolis. 
It  is  completely  nautical  from  the  authen- 
tic old  anchor  in  the  window  to  the  blue- 
green  light  which  pervades  the  inside. 
Like  the  Neptune  Room,  it  is  well- 
known  for  its  reasonable  prices,  and  if 
you  are  one  of  the  unfortunates  who 
must  ride  the  Greyhounds,  it  is  delight- 
fully close  to  the  depot. 


For  a change  of  atmosphere  our  nomadic  couple  jour- 
neys up  F street  to  the  Old  Ebbitt.  Here  they  find  Peg 
Randall  and  Bob  Harleton — and  another  milk-drinker 
named  Hartge. 


Well  it’s  getting  late,  but  there’s  always  time  for  one 
at  (h?  Archor  Room.  They  discover  Jim  Brasher  and 
Mary  Sealock  standing  in  the  doorway.  (No,  Mr.  Tatum, 
he  didn’t  go  in.) 
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All  eating  is  an  art,  but  spaghetti- 
eating is  one  requiring  craft,  diligence, 
patience,  and  dexterity.  There  is  no  more 
pitiful  sight  than  an  unskilled  individual 
confronted  with  a plate  of  elusive,  maze- 
like spaghetti.  I myself  am  no  expert, 
but  perhaps  my  observations  will  assist 
my  fellow  man  in  this  most  important 
art  of  feeding  oneself. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  there  are 
three  distinct  types  of  spaghetti  eaters: 
the  Timid,  the  Crafty,  and  the  Hardy. 

First,  consider  the  Timid  type.  The 
people  in  this  category  cautiously  break 
up  the  brittle  strands  into  pieces  of  an 
inch  or  less  before  cooking.  For  these 
people  I would  suggest  a sharp  fork  and 
a rough-surfaced  plate.  The  razor-sharp 
tines  of  the  fork  will  enable  them  to 
spear  the  morsels  with  a minimum  of  dis- 
comfort to  all  concerned;  the  roughness 
of  the  plate  will  prevent  the  minute 
pieces  from  sliding  around  too  much,  or 
off  the  plate  entirely,  causing  livid  spots 
on  the  tablecloth  and  embarrassment  to 
the  person  who  put  them  there.  Al- 
though authorities  insist  that  this  method 
is  a coward’s  way  out,  it  is  probably  the 
safest. 

The  Crafty  mortals  cook  the  spaghetti 
in  the  original  long  strands.  This  is 
sheer  bravado,  however,  for  after  it  is 
prepared  on  the  plate,  they  cut  it  up  in 
the  same  inch-long  pieces — the  deceivers! 
For  these  1 give  the  same  advice  as 
above,  plus  a contemptuous  sneer. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  Hardy  indivi- 
duals, and  for  these  rare  characters  I 
have  the  utmost  respect,  for  they  are  the 
true  artists  in  this  difficult  field.  These 
people  manipulate  this  temperamental 
food  in  three  ways,  which  I will  record 
for  posterity.. 

1.  Hold  the  fork  vertically  and  wind  it 
either  way,  but  never  both  ways  at  once. 
This  eventually  brings  the  limp  strands 
into  a compact  little  nest  perched  pre- 
cariously on  the  end  of  the  fork,  which 
may  then  be  transferred  to  the  mouth 
True,  a few  strands  may  be  left  dangling, 
but  if  the  mouth  is  large  enough,  the 
dangles  will  be  taken  care  of.  If  not. 
frequent  use  of  a napkin  is  advised. 

2.  Others  hold  the  fork  horizontally 
and  wind  it.  This  can  go  on  for  hours, 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  spaghetti, 
but  it  is  best  to  stop  when  the  strands 
are  coiled  up  to  the  hilt  of  the  fork. 
As  in  the  first  case,  some  unruly  strands 
may  dangle,  but  these  may  be  captured 
by  a deep  inhaling  breath  or  by  a deft 
flicking  movement  of  the  tongue. 


by  Candy  Smith 


3.  The  third  method  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  and  most  artistic  of  the  three 
Hold  the  fork  horizontally,  the  tines 
against  a spoon.  Wind  the  fork,  keeping 
the  tines  against  the  spoon,  until  a 
sufficient  amount  of  spaghetti  is  wound 
about  it  and  then  proceed  as  usual.  This 
method  takes  care  of  any  loose  strands 
and  also  provides  two  utensils  to  help 
cram  the  food  into  the  oral  cavity. 

I have  deliberately  omitted  any  men- 
tion of  etiquette  regarding  the  absorption 
of  spaghetti  in  restaurants,  for  I feel 
that  if  anyone  is  foolish  enough  to  com- 
mit this  folly  in  public,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  consequences.  However,  to  be  per- 
fectly fair,  a person  who  would  do  that 
has  a foolhardy  kind  of  bravery  which  is 
somewhat  to  be  admired.  I would  advise 
him  to  retire  to  a dark  and  secluded 
corner  of  the  room  and  to  eat  only  when 
the  floor-show  is  going  on  or  when  the 
orchestra  is  playing. 

Thus,  frustrated  spaghetti  lovers,  you 
too  may  enjoy  this  delicious  food  other 
than  in  the  privacy  of  your  boudoir. 
Simply  find  your  own  classification  and 
proceed  as  directed.  There  is  no  more 
exhilarating  feeling  than  that  of  knowing 
you  have  polished  off  your  plate  of  spa- 
ghetti in  a masterly  fashion  while  those 
about  you  struggled  in  grim  silence.  As 
for  me.  I’d  much  prefer  a thick  sirloin, 
medium-rare. 
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“KAYWOODIE  REMEMBERS  WHEN”.  . . When 

America’s  clippers  ruled  the  seas,  the  Kaywoodie  organi- 
zation was  importing  the  finest  Mediterranean  briar,  mak- 
ing the  best-smoking  pipes.  The  clipper  ships  are  gone, 
but  the  Kaywoodie  organization  has  grown,  and  Kay- 
woodies  are  the  world’s  No.  1 pipe  today.  (Photo  1869, 
from  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. ) 


KAYWOODIE 

REMEMBERS  WHEN- 


The  Kaywoodie  organization  was  18  years  old 
when  the  dipper  “Glory  of  the  Seas”  was  launched 
at  Donald  McKay’s  Boston  shipyard,  pictured  here. 
Kaywoodie  briar  is  seasoned  according  to  formulas 
proven  by  96  years,  to  provide  smoking  enjoyment. 
It  is  selected  by  our  own  experienced  men  with 
life-long  knowledge.  Kaywoodie’s  Synchro-Stem 
“drinkless”  fitment  has  proven  to  be  the  best  that 
pipe-smokers  ever  had.  For  fullest  enjoyment  of 
smoking,  get  Kaywoodie.  Kaywoodie  Company, 
New  York  and  London,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  20.  Pocket  size  instruction  book  on  request. 


All  Kaywoodie  Pipes  are  available  in  a variety  of  shapes.  Drinkless 
Kaywoodie  $3.50,  Super -Grain  $5,  Relief -Grain  iroughi  $7.50, 
Flame -Grain  $10,  Silhouette  (rough)  $10,  Meerschaum -Lined 
$12.50,  Connoisseur  $15,  “Ninety-Fiver”  $20,  Centennial  $25. 

© 1947 


“ Silhouette ” Kaywoodie,  $10.  New 
Shape  No.  59.  “ Silhouettes 
rough-surface,  light-weight 
pipes,  come  in  other  shapes 
also,  $10.  Initials  may  be  cut 
in  solid  band  at  jeweler’s. 

Solid  band  is  in  “Silhou- 
ettes,” “ Ninety-Fiver ” 

$20,  and  Centennial 
Kaywoodies  $25,  only. 

Always  look  for  Clov- 
erleaf  trade  mark 
and  name  Kay- 
woodie on  pipe. 


KAYWOODIE 


“ Kaywoodie  Briar”  means 
briar  imported  by  us,  se- 
lected to  meet  our 
exacting  require- 
ments, and  sea- 
soned by  our 
processes  for  Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 


THE  NEW  LINE 


“I’ll  go  get  some  help.” 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

WORDS  TO  WRESTLE  WITH  . . . 

We  love  to  listen  to  wrestling  fans. 

All  sports,  it’s  true,  have  specialized 
vocabularies,  but  none,  we  believe  can 
compare  with  the  passionate  vigor,  the 
spontaneous  power,  and  the  simple 
beauty  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  every 
professional  “grunt  and  groan”  exhibi- 
tion. And  best  of  all,  it’s  supremely  easy 
to  learn.  Many  respected  fans  have  been 
known  to  get  along  just  line  with  only 
the  words  “Kick  him  in  the  head!” 

A student,  of  course,  might  go  further 
into  the  matter.  He  could,  for  instance, 
take  out  the  word  “head”  in  the  quoted 
yell  and  substitute  the  words  “face,” 
“mouth,”  or  “navel,”  without  being  spot- 
ted as  a rank  amateur.  The  real  fan,  it 
should  be  noted  here,  knows  when  these 
variations  are  appropriate. 

We  realize  all  this  may  sound  technical 
to  you  Speech  and  English  majors,  and 
so  it  is  in  your  interest  that  we  have 
made  a list  of  the  “Ten  Most  Useful 
Yells  for  Amateur  Wrestling  Fans”  (Clip 
and  Save) : 

(1)  Choke  him! 

(2)  Throw  the  bums  out!  Always 
popular. 

(3)  Break  his  arm!  leg!  or  wliathave- 
you! 

(4)  Throw  the  referee  out!  More 
popular  than  No.  2. 

(5)  Bite  his  ear! 

(6)  We  want  blood!  Trite,  but  useful. 

(7)  Pull  his  beard!  To  be  used  only 
when  one  of  the  wrestlers  has  a beard. 

(8)  Step  on  his  face!  To  be  used 
when  one  of  the  wrestlers  has  a face. 

(9)  Throw  me  a toe,  just  for  the  hell 
of  it. 

(10)  Dislocate  his  clavicle,  disengage 
his  metatarsels,  and  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  his  patella.  For  Med  students 
only. 

INFATUATION  WITH  THE  SOUND 
OF  YOUR  OWN  WORDS 
DEPARTMENT 
( Grey-eyed  goddess  division) 

From  Homer’s  “Odyssey" : 

“And  then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed 

Athene,  . . .”  page  2 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 

. . . page  3 


“.  . . . unto  the  grey-eyed  Athene  . . . 
page  6 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  6 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  7 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  10 

“.  . . the  grey-eyed  Athene,  . . .”  page  10 

“.  . . till  grey-eyed  Athene  . . .”  page  12 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  26 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  27 

“ And  grey-eyed  Athene  . . .”  page  28 

“And  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Ahene,  . . .” 
page  29 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  30 

“.  . . but  grey-eyed  Athene  . . . page  35 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . page  36 

“ Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  39 

“Then  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athene, 
. . .”  page  UO 

“Therewith  grey-eyed  Athene  . . .”  page 
UO 

Aw,  the  hell  with  it! 


THE  INEVITABLE 

True,  you  have  left 

An  edge  of  crisp-burned  hate 

upon  my  heart. 

And  1 have  lost 

The  sharp-sweet  thoughts 

against  my  mind — 

But  yet — I cannot  kneel 
Beside  some  other  altar — 

soul,  be  stilled! 

Neglect  it  as  you  will, 

Love  will  not  die 

it  must  be  killed! 

— L.M. 

ADMONITION  TO  AN  INTELLEC- 
TUAL BEAUTY 

Oh,  hard  and  proud  and  highbrowed 
beauty; 

Be  not  so  cold,  disdainful,  snooty. 

Your  hidden  charms  in  dress  severe 
Weren’t  meant  for  a chemist’s  career. 
Don’t  put  your  hair  upin  a bun; 

Let  it  down  and  have  some  fun. 

Those  legs  that  flit  beneath  your  skirt; 
For  walking,  yes;  but  also  to  flirt 
Are  useful.  Don’t  you  hide!  Come  out! 
Practice  and  perfect  your  pout. 

Use  your  eyes  for  more  than  reading ; 
Let  them  get  a look  of  pleading; 

Have  men  languish  for  your  favor — 
Your  life  will  have  a different  savor. 


THIRTY 

This  is  to  wish  you  all  a Happy  Holiday  season  . . . and  at  the  same  time  to  say  “so  long,  and  thirty.” 

With  this  issue,  I turn  the  keys  of  the  OLD  LINE  office  and  the  editorship  of  the  magazine  over  to  Shelly 
Akers,  the  best  of  all  possible  Associate  Editors. 

I’ve  had  the  most  wonderful  times  and  accomplished  in  the  field  of  journalism  more  than  any  girl  could  rightly 
expect  from  her  years  in  college.  The  main  reason  for  that  has  been  directly  due  to  the  perfectly  grand  staff 
working  with  me  throughout  my  two  years  with  the  magazine.  Their  names  appear  on  Page  1,  the  page  first 
and  foremost  on  my  list  of  lifelong  friends.  I hope  they  are  your  friends,  for  they  will  be  bringing  you  and  mail- 
ing to  me  greater  and  greater  OLD  LINE  magazines.  — Dee  Speed 
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Are  you  dough-shv?  Get  us!  We  give  tlie 
stuff  away.  Folding  money,  too.  Yes  sir, 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  pays  from  SI  to  §15  for 
gags  you  send  in  and  we  print.  Why  worry 
about  an  honest  living?  This  is  easier. 
Just  send  your  stuff,  along  with  your 
name,  address,  school  and  class,  to  Easy 
Money  Department,  Box  A,  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  All  contribu- 
tions become  the  property  of  Pepsi-Cola 
Co.  We  pay  only  for  those  we  print. 

There’s  nothing  to  it — as  you  can  see 
from  the  samples  below.  If,  by  coinci- 
dence, the  words  "Pepsi-Cola”  turn  up 
somewhere  in  your  gag,  don’t  worry  about 
it.  \\  e don’t  mind.  (Matter  of  fact,  we 
kind  of  like  it.)  So  start  your  stuff  in  now 
— for  Easy  Money. 


GOOD  DEAL  ANNEX 

Sharpen  up  those  gags,  gagsters!  At  the  end 
of  the  year  (if  we  haven’t  laughed  ourselves 
to  death)  we’re  going  to  pick  the  one  best 
item  we’ve  bought  and  award  it  a fat  extra 

flOO.OO 


LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 

Our  well-known  moron-about- 
campus,  Murgatroyd — now  a stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  agriculture — 
has  developed  a new  theory  on 
sheep-feeding.  He  makes  a daily 
ration  of  Pepsi-Cola  an  important 
part  of  their  diet.  "Duuuuuuuuh, 
of  course,”  said  Murgatroyd  re- 
cently, when  questioned  as  to  his 
reasoning,  "everybody  knows  that 
Pepsi-Cola  is  the  drink  for  ewe!” 

§2  apiece,  believe  it  or  not, 
for  any  of  these  we  buy! 


Get  Funny  . . . Win  Money  . . . Write  a Title 


This  is  easy  as  falling  off  a log.  A small  log,  that  is.  Just  send  us  a caption  for 
this  cartoon.  The  hest  line  gets  $5.  Or  you  can  send  in  cartoon  ideas  of  your 
own.  For  cartoon  ideas  we  buy,  we  pay  $10  apiece  . . . $15  if  you  draw  them. 


If  you’re  a He,  and  know  a She — 
or  vice  versa — this  should  he  your 
meat.  Here’s  your  chance  to  strike 
a blow  for  the  home  team  in  the 
battle  between  the  sexes  — and 
maybe  win  three  bucks  besides! 

★ 

He  Ubangi:  I hear  that  M bongo 
has  left  his  wife. 

She  Ubangi:  Really?  \\  by? 


He  U bamh: 


He  says  that  every 
time  she  drinks  a 
Pepsi,  she  smacks  her 
lips,  and  he  can’t 
stand  the  clatter. 


He:  Why  do  you  call  my  date 
"Pepsi,”  when  her  name  is 
Betty? 

She:  Oh,  we  all  call  her  "Pepsi”  be- 
cause she  goes  with  am  thing! 


He:  I never  knew  what  real  happi- 
ness was  until  1 married  you. 

She:  Darling! 

He:  \es,  and  by  then  it  was  too 
late. 


Three  bucks  apiece  for  each  of 
these  we  print.  Let  your  con- 
science be  your  guiiie. 


Vaffy  T)ef/’nit'ons 


Here’s  a column  that  must  have  some 
deep  underlying  significance.  Darned 
if  we  know  what,  though.  All  we  know 
is  that  these  rale  a buck  each — and 
the  daffier,  the  better. 

Frustration — having  a Pepsi-Cola  and 
no  bottle-opener. 

Stork — bird  with  a big  bill. 

Professor — textbook  wired  for  sound. 


Thirst — obsolete  term:  dates  back  to 
pre-Pepsi-Cola  era. 

Cooperation — one  bottle  of  Pepsi  with 
two  straws. 

* * * 

Paying  SI  apiece  for  these  is  like 
giviitg  you  a license  to  commit 
burglary.  But — $1  apiece  for  those 
we  buy. 


CHESTERFIELDS  OF  COURSE- 

THERE’S  LOTS  MORE  SMOKING  PLEASURE  TO  THEM 


-SAYS 


fg. 


FEATURED  IN  WARNER 
BROS.  TECHNICOLOR 
PRODUCTION 

"MY  WILD  IRISH  ROSE' 
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Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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I SMOKED 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
BRANDS  AND 
COMPARED— IT'S 
CAMELS  WITH  ME, 


IVE  TRIED 
OTHER  BRANDS 
NOTHING  SUITS 
My’T-ZONE' 
LIKE  A CAMEL.' 


'CHOICE  OF 
EXPERIENCE' 
WITH  ME/ 


THEY  TASTE  SO  GOOD 
-THEY  SMOKE  SO 
[ MILD  AND  COOL/  , 
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’my  better  all  ways. 

RODEO 

BRONC-RIDING  STAR 


HOLDER  OF  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  FISHING  RECORDS 


INTERNATIONAL 
10-GOAL  POLO  STAR 


TABLE-TENNIS 

STAR 


T farTaste... 
T far  Throat:. 

That's  your 
proving  ground  -for 
any  cigpretie. 

See  rP  Camels  don't • 
suit  your"T-Zone' 

, >W' 

•to  a T. 


our 


T-Zc 


Let  yt 


tell  yt 


one 
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• All  over  America,  the  story’s  the 
same!  With  smoker  after  smoker 
•who  has  tried  and  compared  differ- 
ent brands  of  cigarettes,  Camels  are 
the  “Choice  of  Experience”! 

Try  Camels  in  your  “T-Zone” — 
that’s  T for  Taste  and  T for  Throat 
— and  you’ll  see  why!  Compare 
Camels  for  rich,  full  flavor;  for 
mild,  cool  smoking  — and  you’ll 
agree  with  the  millions  of  smokers 
who  say  Camels  suit  them  to  a “T”! 
Let  your  own  experience  tell  you 
why  more  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before! 


According  to  a Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

When  113,597  doctors  from  coast  to  coast  were  asked  by  three 
independent  research  organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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the  new  line 


We’ve  been  sniffing  the  air  quite  a bit  lately,  and  we’re  just  about  convinced  that 
spring  is  really  on  the  way.  Of  course,  we  could  have  discovered  the  same  thing  by 
consulting  a calendar,  but  it’s  much  more  exciting  this  way. 

The  only  distasteful  feature  about  the  arrival  of  spring  is  the  so-called  Spring 
Fever  that  invariably  accompanies  it.  And  lately  we’ve  even  begun  to  wonder  if 
that  is  a distasteful  feature. 

Spring  Fever  is  certainly  a very  communicable  disease.  It’s  also  a very  hard 
malady  to  shake  off.  So  far  we  haven’t  succeeded  and  we’re  not  at  all  sure  we  want  to. 
We  keep  remembering  the  old  expression  “.  . . a young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  what  the  girls  have  been  thinking  about  all  winter.”  The  author  of 
this  bit  of  wisdom  evidently  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  At  least  so  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  conversation  would  seem  to  indicate.  We’d  rather  not  say  anything  about 
where  or  when  we  heard  it,  but  instead  just  pass  it  on  with  our  usual  judicious 
silence. 

He:  I knew  I’d  love  you  the  minute  1 heard  about  you. 

She:  Hoiv  did  you  know? 

He:  One  of  my  frat  brothers  was  out  with  you  last  week. 


SOLUTION  SATISFACTORY 

Dear  Editor: 

On  November  1,  1947,  a Mr.  Ron 
Young  applied  to  you  for  help  in  locating 
and  identifying  a certain  pretty  young 
thing  which  he  had  inadvertantly  photo- 
graphed. (See  letters  to  the  editor,  page 
3,  vol.  14,  No.  2,  under  “Slick  Chick.”) 
I,  seeing  this  article  and  being  enrolled 
in  a rival  institution  of  higher  learning 
and  always  anxious  to  improve  this  rival- 
ry, and  just  incidentally  knowing  the 
answers  to  Mr.  Young’s  perplexing  prob- 
lem, do  hereby  submit  to  you  the  full 
details  concerning  said  SLICK  CHICK. 
I do  think  however,  that  in  all  fairness 
to  the  other  members  (male)  of  Md.’s  stu- 
dent body  that  the  pertinent  facts  should 
be  published  so  that  ALL  upon  whom  the 
picture  has  been  steadily  ‘growing’,  may 
benefit  as  well  as  our  inquisitive  Mr.  R. 
Y. 

MISS  Kay  Maschke,  Age  21 

1504  18th  St.,  S.  E. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ronny  should  be  commended  on  his 
taste  as  well  as  for  his  photographic 
abilities  ’cause  I can’t  think  of  a nicer. 


"Can't  you  figure  out  how  long  we've 
been  here,  John?" 


sweeter,  more  charming  young  lady  than 
“Slick  Chick”  Kay. 

Yours  fraternally 

H.  E.  “Buster”  T. 

Catholic  University 

P.  S.  Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  this 
humble  S.  Holmes  whenever  you 
are  again  plagued  with  the  prob- 
lem of  female  identification  as  we 
at  C.  U.  are  always  willing  to  lend 
a helping  hand,  and  we  have  ALL 
of  the  Slick  Chicks  in  our  black 
books  and  file  cabinets. 

PARAGON 

He  worked  hard  in  his  youth 
Ever  saving,  self-denying. 

Now  he  is  the  richest  man 
In  the  cemetery. 

— Joel  Rosenblatt 

LIGHTS  OUT! 

When  the  lights  suddenly  blinked  out 
during  a rather  dull  history  class,  hopes 
soon  ran  high  that  the  class  would  be 
called  off.  A few  optimists  even  went  so 
far  as  to  discontinue  the  taking  of  notes. 
This  didn’t  escape  the  prof  for  long. 

“Why  have  you  stopped  taking  notes?” 
he  demanded. 

No  one  answered. 

“Why  aren’t  you  taking  down  my 
words?”  he  demanded  again. 

“We  can’t,”  one  student  finally  volun- 
teered. 

“And  why  not,  may  I ask?” 

“It’s  too  dark.  We  can’t  hear  a word 
your  saying.” 


THE  COVER 

Our  engraver  friend,  Mr.  Norris, 
refers  to  this  month’s  cover  quite 
simply  as  “a  combination  halftone 
and  linecut  (12%x91/4,  934  units.)” 
While  technically  accurate,  this 
efficient  business  shorthand  of  his 
somehow  annoyed  us.  It  doesn’t 
even  hint  at  the  three  most  impor- 
tant elements  that  went  into  our 
cover’s  production. 

To  make  his  cryptic  code  com- 
plete he  might  have  added  the  fol- 
lowing: Model  Candy  Smith  (5'  4", 

125  lbs.),  photographer  A1  Daneg- 
ger  (5'  10",  185  lbs.),  and  Speed 
Graphic  camera  (4x5,  10  lbs.). 

PATRIOTISM 

A friend  of  ours  who  put  in  a few  licks 
at  the  post  office  over  the  holidays,  told 
us  a fascinating  little  tale  of  foreign 
intrigue  and  grand  patriotism  that  we 
just  have  to  pass  on  to  you.  In  passing, 
we  might  say  we  don’t  believe  a word  of 
it.  . . 

“On  my  first  day  of  filing  letters,”  he 
says,  “they  put  me  in  the  official  section 
next  to  a quiet,  busy  little  guy.  He  had  a 
sneaky  look,  and  I couldn’t  help  looking 
suspiciously  at  him  every  so  often. 

“Sure  enough,  it  wasn’t  long  before  I 
noticed  somethin’.  Every  once  in  a while 
he’d  look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  any- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


Ma'ufla+icL  Models 

This  months  dark-haired  beauty 
is  Miss  Lucille  Andrews,  a member 
of  Tri  Delt.  She  is  a Home  Eco- 
nomics senior.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  first  time  that  Lucille’s 
obvious  charms  have  been  noticed. 
Last  year,  for  example,  she  was 
among  those  co-eds  chosen  as  spon- 
sors for  the  Southern  Conference 
Boxing  Tournament.  She  now  lives 
in  Chevy  Chase  but  confides  that 
her  real  love  is  her  native  Texas. 
Incidentally  it  was  especially  ap- 
propriate that  Lucille’s  picture  ap- 
pear in  the  March  issue  because  she 
is  very  fond  of  anything  Windy. 
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( Continued  from  page  2) 


Burnap-Owens 
Construction  Co.  Inc. 


Builders 

and 

Con  tractors 


8512  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
SHepherd  6760 
UNion  2500 


Tuxedo  Rental 
and 

Attractive  Corsages 
in 

College  Park 


Student  Service 
Agency 

(next  to  bank  on  College  Avenue) 
UNion  9873 


one  was  watching,  snatch  a letter, 
scribble  something  on  it  quick,  and  drop 
it  on  the  floor. 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you  I was  stun- 
ned! Shocked!  Tampering  with  the 
mails.  He  was  committing  a federal  of- 
fense. A felony.  A spy!  That’s  what  he 
was,  a spy. 

“I  grabbed  him  by  the  arm.  ‘What  the 
heli  do  you  think  you’re  doing,  Mac?’  I 
growled.  ‘Do  you  want  to  be  arrested?” 

“He  laughed  at  me.  That’s  what  he 
did;  he  laughed  at  me.  ‘Nobody’d  arrest 
me  for  what  I’m  doing,’  he  said.  ‘I’m  a 
patriot.  That’s  what  I am.  I’ve  been  tak- 
ing all  the  mail  destined  for  the  Russian 
Embassy,  and  I’ve  been  VETOING  it.  I 
am  proud  to  state  that  for  the  last  five 
days  that  I’ve  been  working  here,  the 
Russians  don’t  know  what  a Christmas 
card  is.’  ” 

Like  we  said,  we  don’t  believe  a word  of 
it. 

Mr.  Robin:  “What's  that  spotted  egg 
doing  in  the  nest?" 

Mrs.  Robin:  “Oh,  I did  it  for  a lark." 


“You  and  your  Warfield  9886!" 


LA  MARYLAND 

We  never  listen  to  the  radio  during  our 
free  time,  but  occasionally  we  do  turn  it 
on  when  we’re  studying.  Lately  we’ve 
been  almost  haunted  by  a certain  com- 
mercial that  seems  to  invariably  make 
its  appearance  at  3:15  each  day.  It  is  a 
short,  punchy  affair  praising  the  virtues 
of  the  Club  La  Conga  which  is  (and  we 
quote)  “just  a mile  and  a half  north  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.” 

This  free  advertising  could  have  em- 
barrassing repercussions.  The  DIA- 
MONDS ACK  reminds  us  constantly  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  a “name”  for  our 
college.  But  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  in- 

( Continued  on  page  22) 


B.M.O.C.? 

Women  go  for  men  who  smoke 
pipes — so  if  you’re  not  the  man  of 
her  dreams  — get  a pipe  at 
NATIONAL  and  really  rate. 
NATIONAL  PIPE  suggests  the 
Squat  Bulldog  which  measures 
only  1 (4  inches  in  height.  It  takes 
little  room  in  your  pocket,  yet  has 
an  ample  size  bowl.  Smokes  cool 
and  dry.  Made  of  fine  grain  genu- 
ine imported  virgin  briar.  $2.50. 
Send  coupon  today  for  yours.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or  your 
money  back. 

NATIONAL 

PIPE  & TOBACCO  SHOP 

1317  E ST.  N.  W. 

MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 
MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 

NATIONAL  PIPE  SHOP  7-13 

1317  E St.  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  pipe  mentioned 
above.  If  not  completely  satisfactory,  it  is 
understood  I can  exchange  it  or  receive 
my  money  back. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

C.  O I).  CASH 


If  You  Want  To  Get 
Plastered 
Call 

/?.  Floyd  Jennings 
Contract  Plastering 

4543  NEBRASKA  AVE. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
Emerson  9 1 56 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1 :30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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Something 
that  makes 
a wall  . . . 


by  Lou  Eisenhauer 

• Through  the  bottom  of  his  glass,  while 
he  drank  slowly,  he  could  see  her  face 
softly  blurred  and  far  away.  She  was 
lying,  her  head  propped  on  a pillow,  on 
the  sofa  across  the  room.  When  he  set 
his  glass  down  he  saw  her  face  clearly 
and  she  was  lovely  again.  He  said  quiet- 
ly’ 

“Do  you  really  believe  you  have  a I 
guardian  angel?” 

“I  can’t  hear  you,  Dave”,  she  said. 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked 
over  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa. 

“Remember,  Helen,  you  told  me  once,”  • — » 
he  said,  “that  you  have  a guardian  angel  ^ 
who  watches  over  you.”  . 

“Yes,  I do  have  one.”  << 

“What’s  it  like;  or  is  it  a he  or  she?” 


“Oh  he’s  handsome — tall  and  fair  with 
very  white  skin  and  a long  white  robe, 
really  a dress.  His  blonde  hair  is  long 
like  mine  and  his  smile  is  bright  and 
sweet.  He  stays  with  me  all  the  time 
even  when  I’m  asleep.” 

She  talked  so  gravely,  her  dimples 
solemn  niches  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  the 
green  of  the  Irish  although  her  high 
cheekbones  were  Slavic,  and  she  had  the 
deep,  earthly  beauty  of  the  Slavs  when 
they  are  truly  beautiful.  Particularly, 
her  arms,  sharply  naked  stretched  beside 
her  black  dress,  were  curved  and  full. 
There  was  nothing  ethereal  about  her 
except  her  smile  and  she  hadn’t  smiled 
much  that  evening;  for  they  had  been 
quarreling. 

“That’s  very  strange,”  he  mused  only 
partly  to  her.  “How  can  a man  buck 
something  like  that?  What  I expected 


all  this  time  of  you  seems  very  ordinary  / 
and  base  compared  to  him.  Does  he,  that 
is,  do  you  ever  really  know  him  any  way, 

I mean,  do  you  think  of  him  as,  well,  as 
other  than  a spirit?” 

“You  promised  me  you  wouldn’t  be  sar- 
castic tonight.” 

“Yes,  I know.  All  right.  I just  can’t 
get  over  it.  After  all,  a rival  with  more 
of  a spirit  than  a body  isn’t  the  usual 
run  of  competition.” 

“Stop  it!”  she  cried.  “You’ve  been 
drinking  too  much  again.  Can’t  you  come 
to  see  me  without  having  drunk  your- 
self silly  before?”  \ 


“No,  I can’t.  It’s.  . .well,  .you  know 
what  it  is;  it’s  you.  I can’t  stay  away 
from  you  and  I can’t — -why  must  you 
believe  in  such  a wierd  thing.  I don’t 
understand  it.  Are  you  sure  you’re  a 
human  being?  Who  is  he  anyway?  I 
won’t  put  up  wih  him.” 

“You’re  drunk,”  she  said  quickly  but 
wondering  and  vaguely  frightened. 

He  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  table 
where  the  bottle  rested.  He  poured  a 
drink,  and  while  he  drank  it,  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  her 
distorted  and  far  away  again  through  the 
bottom  of  the  glass. 

“We  did  have  fun,  though,  didn’t  we.” 
he  began  sorrowfully,  “Before  he  came 
along  you  liked  me  a lot;  I think  you 
were  nearly  in  love  with  me,  weren’t  you 
Helen?  I was  with  you.” 

She  sprung  suddenly  erect  and  stood 
facing  him  like  a young  animal,  relaxed 
yet  full  of  vibrations.  In  her  eyes  were 
bewilderment  and  hurt,  but  her  lips  slip- 
ped scornfully  over  her  even,  pretty  teeth. 
She  said  carefully. 

“Do  you  mean  Tony?  Just  because  I 
danced  with  him  at  the  party.  Who  else 
was  I to  dance  with — you?  You  were 
drunk!  He  had  to  bring  me  home,  you 
couldn’t  do  it.  I haven’t  seen  him  since 
that  night.” 

“I’m  not  talking  about  Tony.  You  know 
who  I mean,”  he  replied. 

“You’re  crazy,  crazy  or  drunk  or  both,” 
she  said  and  circled  him  as  he  stood  still 
in  the  center  of  the  room. 

“No,  I know  what  I’m  saying.  You 
can’t  understand  me — what  I’m  saying 
to  you.  You  can’t  help  believe  in  both 
of  us;  one  of  us  doesn’t  exist.  You’ve  got 
to  make  up  your  mind.” 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  sofa  as 
softly  as  she  could  and  clenched  her 
fingers  in  tight  fists,  digging  her  nails 
into  her  palms  until  one  nail  broke.  Calm- 


ly, exactly  she  spoke  to  him  but  her 
stomach  was  wildly  alive  and  her  heart 
beat  very  hard. 

“It’s  you  that  don’t  understand.” 

He  sat  beside  her  and  put  his  arms 
around  her. 

“Tell  me  you  don’t  believe  in  him.” 

“No  I won’t,”  she  jumped  away  from 
him  and  sat  in  the  opposite  chair.  “I  do 
believe.  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to 
stop  believing.  What’s  wrong  with  you? 
Please,  please,  stop  talking  like  this.”  Sud- 
denly she  was  calm.  “It’s  Tony,  certainly 
it  is.  . .it  must  be.” 

He  did  not  answer  her  immediately 
but  only  sat  and  stared  at  her  across  the 
room.  Finally  he  said. 

“No,  it  isn’t  Tony;  he’s  another  guy. 
There’s  no  use  going  any  further  with 
this.  I’d  better  leave.” 

He  went  to  get  his  topcoat  and  she  re- 
mained motionless  in  the  chair.  Her 
stomach  had  settled  somewhat;  yet  she 
did  not  want  to  stand  up.  After  a mo- 
ment he  came  back  into  the  room  and 
stood  in  front  of  her,  silently,  for  some 
time.  At  last  he  said. 

“Are  you  going  to  walk  me  to  the 
door?” 

“No,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  come  see  you  to- 
morrow night?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  re- 
fused to  look  up  at  him. 

“Goodnight,”  he  said. 

He  walked  out  and  with  her  eyes  she 
followed  his  movements  until  she  heard 
the  door  shut.  Then  she  walked  over  to 
the  table  where  the  bottle  rested  and 
poured  a large  drink.  Through  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  as  she  drank  slowly,  she 
saw  softly  blurred  and  faraway  across 
the  room  his  fair,  blonde  head  and  the 
long  white  robe  draped  on  his  body.  His 
wings  were  folded  against  the  back  of  the 
chair. 


Musings  of  a Botany  Major 

As  1 adjust  my  microscope 
To  look  at  slides  of  Heliotrope, 

I contemplate  my  course,  and  hope 
That  I have  not  been  rooked. 

If  botany  to  this  applies, 

Will  it  teach  me  to  recognize 
Important  plants  which,  otherwise 
I might  have  overlooked ? 

Or  will  it  fire  me  with  a zest 
To  cultivate,  explore,  and  test 
The  Filicales,  and  the  rest, 

Of  orders  1 have  known? 

These  questions  often  cross  my  mind 
When  I observe  mycelium,  ’twined 
About  the  host  cells,  and  I find 
That  I am  not  alone. 

— Joe  Keplinger 


THE  AUTHORS 


Lou 

Eisenhauer 

Busy,  bespectacled  Lou,  editorial  brains 
of  the  Diamondback,  and  author  of 
“Something  That  Makes  a Wall  . . .” 
(page  5),  has  developed,  it  seems,  quite  a 
reputation  as  a lover.  The  story  goes 
that  he  is  the  greatest  lover  that  has  hit 
East  Baltimore  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Modest,  many-sided  Lou  says  no.  “I 
may  be  the  greatest  lover  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,”  he  says,  “but  not  the  last 
twenty.  . .”  This,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Study  Group  of  Religious  Philosophy 
of  Maryland  University,  sounds  like 
gospel. 


Mollee 
Coppel 

Mollee,  “spell  it  with  two  e’s,  please,” 
is  perhaps  better  known  to  you  as  the 
authoress  of  a witty  addition  to  the  Dia- 
mondback called  the  “Mocking  Molecule.” 
You’ll  find  her  story  on  page  10. 

“I’m  agin’  Communism,  Facism,  athe- 
ism, barbarism,  and  all  the  other  ’ism’s, 
including  criticism,”  she  says,  “so  stop 
writing  me  those  letters.” 


Brent,  it  rhymes  with  regiment,  is  a 
sergeant  in  the  ROTC,  and  proud  of  it  (by 
gosh!).  “I’m  corporal  in  the  ROTC,”  says 
Brent.  (You’ve  got  to  watch  this  Brent. 
He’s  a great  kidder.  All  the  time  josh- 
ing.) 

“I  certainly  like  my  story  on  page  19,” 
says  B.  P.;  “It’s  a real  true-to-life,  real- 
life  story  of  a friend  of  mine.  It’s  not  my 
sister.  It’s  not  my  brother,  and  yet  it’s 
the  child  of  my  father  and  mother.  Who 
is  it?” 
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SPRING  FEVER 

Maryland  students  are  easy  prey  for 
this  oldest  of  classroom  diseases  . . . 


Long  ago,  a second-rate,  would-be  poet 
by  the  name  of  A1  Tennyson  made  a 
famous  quotation  about  spring  in  a poem 
called  “Locksley  Hall.”  All  in  all,  it 
summed  up  spring  pretty  well  except  for 
the  fact  that  he  forgot  to  mention  that 
well  known  seasonal  affliction  known  as 
“Spring  Fever.” 

It  could  have  been  that  A1  never  suf- 
fered from  this  strange  disease,  but  if  he 
didn’t,  then  he  certainly  never  went  to 
Maryland.  For  at  Maryland  the  disease 
seems  unavoidable.  No  matter  what  your 
name  is — Jenkins,  McCormick  or  what 
have  you — you  will  fall  under  the  influence 
of  “Spring  Fever.”  You  can’t  miss  it! 


In  order  to  give  positive  proof  of  the 
effects  of  this  disease,  the  OLD  LINE  re- 
cently made  a pictorial  survey  of  various 
Maryland  students.  We  decided  that  the 
only  persons  who  could  prove  our  theory 
would  be  the  Maryland  students  them- 
selves. 

We  entered  an  average,  lethargic,  Uni- 
versity classroom,  and  there  discovered 
the  various  poses  depicted  on  this  page. 
A few  of  our  chosen  models  resented  our 
disclosure  of  their  hidden  secrets,  but,  in 
general,  everyone  was  very  cooperative; 
and  so  we  present  this  page  as  Exhibit  A 
for  our  claim  that  “Spring  Fever”  has 
really  hit  the  campus. 


"Individualist”  DeBinder 


"Rigor-mortis"  Stilson 


"Drowsy-eyed”  Bradshaw 
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® Many  people  with  little  or  no  sense 
have  come  to  me  demanding,  “What 
should  a man  possess  for  you  to  look 
twice  at  him?”  Well,  I once  knew  an 
expansionist  who  weighed  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  off 
him. 

The  college  man.  His  eyes.  . . .his  eyes 
are  bloodshot,  which  in  itself  is  not  un- 
usual, but  the  color  is  not  like  the  water 
from  a rusty  pipe.  No,  the  red  of  his 
eyes  is  warm  and  simmering  like  the 
tomato  concoction  served  at  the  Dining 
Hall  every  Friday  night. 

He  is  original,  this  ideal  man.  A wo- 
man likes  an  original  man,  which  is  a 
shame  because  it  is  usually  an  original 
man  who  doesn’t  like  women.  Illustra- 
tration:  I’m  fanatically  wild  about  sports. 
Consequently,  I’m  fanatically  wild  about 
men  with  heads  shaped  like  footballs. 
When  someone  obtains  a date  for  me,  I 
don’t  ask  many  questions,  just,  “What 
shape  is  his  head  in?”  I’ll  always  re- 
member the  blind  date  whose  head  was 
shaped  in  the  trademark  of  Ballantine 
Beer:  Purity,  Body,  Flavor.  He  was  a 
disappointment  in  all  three. 

Women  like  a good  conversationalist. 
At  the  Home,  all  of  us  girls  had  a crush 
on  Cyclops,  a sought-after  young  man, 
who  made  his  way  continually  shrieking 
in  Rose  Murphy  tones,  “Who  you  is? 
Who  you  is?”  What  a speaker  that  boy 
was!  Cyclops  became  pretty  much  of  a 
pest  when  he  picked  up  a steel  bar  one 
day  and  wanted  to  have  a crush  on  me. 

That’s  the  trouble  with  men.  They 
have  no  sense  of  humor.  They  may 
wiggle  their  ears,  toss  lighted  matches 
at  each  other,  or  live  at  the  Vets’  Bar- 
racks, but  seldom  do  they  have  a sense  of 
humor.  Once  when  I was  planning  to 
make  a left  turn  in  very  heavy  traffic,  I 
majestically  swept  my  two  fingers  out 
the  window  of  my  car  and  into  the  eye 
of  an  old  gentleman  crossing  the  street. 
He  didn’t  even  smile. 


A CO-ED  LOOKS  AT  COLLEGE  MEN 

(for  Women  only) 


Recent  polls  have  shown  that  college 
men  like  women  with  a sense  of  humor, 
but  what  they  really  mean  is  “good 
sport.”  From  observation  I have  dis- 
covered that  boys  resent  a girl’s  sense  of 
humor.  At  a canteen  dance  I met  a 
Georgian  named  Scotty,  who  grew  very 
indignant  when  I called  his  friends  St. 
Bernard  and  Doberman  pinscher.  They 
didn’t  even  smile.  They  just  ran  away, 
biting  the  hand  that  fed  them  doughnuts 
and  coffee.  Later  in  the  evening  to  re- 
attract them  I stood  along  the  sidelines 
and  threw  bananas  at  them  as  they  pass- 
ed by,  that  is,  until  they  called  the  M.P.’s. 

Most  men  have  no  savoir  faire,  which  is 
a good  thing  because  if  they  had  it,  no 
one  would  know  what  it  meant.  Anyway, 
they  usually  never  call  up  the  right 
people  for  dates,  (yes,  Walter,  I mean 
you,  you  two-timing  thug).  Bragging, 
too,  is  a problem.  To  the  fellow  who 
boasts  of  drinking  seventy-eight  bottles 
of  beer  at  the  Grill  last  night,  etiquette 
still  insists  that  we  women  must  exclaim 
adoringly,  “How  sweet!” 

College  men  do  not  merely  speak  with 
each  other.  To  demonstrate  their  mas- 
culinity, they  must  wrestle  as  they  talk. 
Typical  converstion: 

“Done  your  calculus,  old  man?”  one 
fellow  asks,  jumping  down  from  a tree 
upon  the  head  of  a fraternity  brother. 

“Not  yet.  You?”  replies  the  second, 
good  naturedly  as  he  reaches  upward 
with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  de- 
lightedly sees  his  friends  neck  move  from 
side  to  side  like  a Balinese  dancer’s. 

“Hardly,”  murmurs  the  first,  busily 
denting  the  other’s  fraternity  pin  with 
teeth  marks. 

“See  you  around,”  the  second  calls 
after  doing  to  his  friend’s  eyes  what  you 
and  I would  do  to  a dial  telephone. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  headache  of  the 
masculine  sex  is  Double-Meaning  Dick. 
The  girl  remarks  that  it’s  going  to  snow. 
Smirking,  Dick  replies,  “Don’t  be  so 
naive,  kid.”  Second  only  to  him  is 
Friendly  Frank,  who,  at  dances,  trots 
down  his  partner’s  shin-bone  and  whisp- 
ers, “Ya  got  lipstick  on  ya  teeth.” 

At  this  point  we  shall  review  what 
women  can  do  to  interest  men. 

1.  Have  a special  little  endearing  name 
for  him.  Greet  him  at  the  door  with  “Hi, 
Old-Ant-Eater!”  or  something.  I prefer 
using  “Dummox”,  but  that’s  up  to  the 
individual.  At  any  rate,  men  love  those 


little  extra  considerations. 

2.  Praise  him.  While  walking  together, 
you  could  stop  ever  so  often  to  squeal, 
“Oooooh!  What  a great  big  step  you 
just  took!” 

3.  Be  a good  listener.  You  have  only  to 
fix  your  eyes  upon  a point  somewhere 
on  his  forehead,  and  he’ll  think  you’re 
listening.  Of  course,  he  may  also  think 
you  have  glass  eyes. 

4.  Don’t  hide  your  intelligence.  Fin- 
ally he  will  remark  that  he  didn’t  think 
you  were  so  smart,  and  you  may  demure- 
ly retort  that  you  didn’t  think  he  was  so 
dumb.  (Men  love  little  surprises.) 

5.  In  the  lobby  of  your  dorm  or  house 
post  such  signs  at  “They  Also  Serve  Who 

Only  Stand  and ”,  “ ‘Til 

the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie”,  and  “How  Much 

Longer  Must  I , Kate?”  While 

you  are  dressing  to  go  out,  he  may  have  a 
jolly  time  filling  in  the  blanks.  (Men 
love  little  puzzles.) 

6.  Bake  for  him,  yes,  but  remember 
that  men  detest  superiority  in  girls, 
Therefore,  leave  out  some  of  the  ingred- 
ients to  show  that  you’re  really  not 
superior  at  all.  The  quickest  way  to  a 
man’s  heart  is  heart-burn.  If  your  half- 
baked  cake  displeases  your  half-baked 
boyfriend,  try  to  look  like  Margaret 
O’Brien  around  the  mouth  and  sigh  wist- 
fully, “Oh,  I’m  just  a frightened  little 
girl!”  This  scares  the  hell  out  of  ’em. 
Ask  any  girl  who  owns  one. 
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. . . AND  A VET  LOOKS  AT  CO-EDS 

(for  Men  only) 


0 “Do  you  really  like  college  women?” 

“Do  you  prefer  co-eds  to  mature,  in- 
telligent, world-wise  women?” 

Many  people  have  asked  me  these  ques- 
tions and  I always  reply,  “I  do!”  There’s 
something  about  college  women  that  no 
other  group  seems  to  have.  Perhaps  it’s 
the  faint  pink  blush  that  comes  to  their 
cheeks  when  someone  tells  an  off-color 
joke.  Or  maybe  it’s  the  charming  way 
that  they  refuse  to  take  a drink  or  smoke 
that  gets  me.  Some  guys  would  turn 
away  and  say,”  Ah,  they’re  a bunch  of 
dead-heads,”  but  not  me.  I guess  it’s 
just  my  fondness  for  the  good  old  days 
of  gentleness  and  good  breeding  that 
makes  me  choose  the  college  girl  every 
time. 

I’ve  had  my  experiences  with  the  other 
kind  of  women  mind  you.  The  kind  that 
you  take  to  intellectual  parties  and  they 
can  hold  their  own  with  anyone  there. 
But  that  kind  gets  tiresome  after  a while. 
You  don’t  want  intelligent  answers  all  of 
the  time.  Somehow  I like  to  turn  to  my 
dates  and  see  nothing  but  a blank  ex- 
pression on  their  faces.  You  won’t  find 
that  really  blank  face  on  anyone  but  a 
college  girl.  In  other  words,  I’m  sick  of 
girls  who  know  what  the  score  is.  I want 
to  keep  score,  myself,  for  a change. 

The  moment  that  you  step  off  the  busy 
highway  onto  the  quiet  peaceful,  campus, 
you  notice  the  difference.  These  girls 


aren’t  the  noisy,  clattering  kind  that 
annoy  you  in  a movie  or  on  a streetcar. 
They  have  matured  into  young  women, 
too  intent  on  their  studies  and  their  plans 
for  the  future  to  trifle  with  small  talk 
and  gossip.  With  clear  eyes  and  rosey 
cheeks,  (the  results  of  at  least  ten  hours 
sleep  every  night),  they  greet  you  with 
a smile  when  you  pass  them  on  the  walk, 
and  leave  behind  a faint  trace  of  delicate 
cologne.  This  friendliness,  this  whole- 
someness, is  as  much  a part  of  the  college 
girl  as  her  democratic  outlook  towards 
men. 

I remember  the  first  co-ed  I ever  went 
out  with.  She  wasn’t  much  for  looks,  I’ll 
grant  you  that,  but  she  was  an  average 
college  girl.  When  she  came  tripping 
down  the  steps,  her  hair  done  up  fetch- 
ingly  in  curlers,  I felt  butterflies  in  my 
stomach.  We  walked  down  to  the  curb 
and  I held  open  the  door  of  my  twelve 
cylinder  Lincoln. 

“It’s  only  a few  miles  to  Hyattsville. 
Let’s  walk,”  she  said.  “I  never  could 
stand  to  ride  in  those  big  cars.  It  makes 
me  'dizzy.” 

I took  her  arm  and  we  walked  off  down 
the  road.  Two  hours  later,  as  we  reached 
the  movies,  she  turned  to  me  and  said, 

“I’m  afraid  we  won’t  have  time  for  the 
show.  I have  to  be  back  at  the  dorm  in 
ten  minutes.” 

We  ran  all  the  way  back  and  I left  her 
at  the  door  only  45  minutes  late.  She 
gave  me  a sweet  smile,  blew  me  a gentle 
kiss,  and  slipped  through  the  door.  I 
have  never  seen  her  again,  but  she  re- 
mains in  my  memory  as  my  idea  of  the 
typical  college  girl. 

In  one  of  the  issues  of  the  Old  Line  1 
read  an  article  about  college  co-eds.  It 
was  written  by  a Louis  Eisenhauer,  and 
it  was  called  “Portrait  of  a Co-ed.”  I 
read  it  over  and  over  but  it  didn’t  seem 
right  to  me.  Mr.  Eisenhauer  had  defi- 
nitely missed  the  boat  somewhere  along 
the  line.  I think  it  was  the  line  that  said, 
“Co-eds  are  simple  and  clearly  recogniz- 
able.” Not  all  the  college  girls  I have 
met  have  been  simple.  A few  of  them 
have  seemed  a little  flighty  but  there 
were  only  ten  or  eleven  that  I would  have 
definitely  labelled  as  simple.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hauer must  have  seen  them  on  an  off 
night. 

Among  the  ordinary  run  of  women, 
money  plays  a big  part  in  their  selection 


of  dates,  but  this  is  not  so  among  college 
girls.  College  girls  don’t  give  a hang  for 
the  amount  of  cash  a fellow  carries  in 
his  wallet,  it’s  his  personality  that 
counts.  A guy  can  be  loaded  with  money, 
willing  to  spend  every  cent  he’s  got  on 
her,  take  her  to  the  best  spots  in  town, 
but  if  he  hasn’t  got  the  right  kind  of 
personality,  the  average  college  girl 
wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
She’d  rather  spend  an  evening  at  a neigh- 
borhood movie  with  a good  Joe  than  be 
seen  at  the  high  class  spots  with  some 
guy  she  doesn’t  care  for. 

And  college  girls  are  faithful.  When 
a co-ed  takes  a boy’s  fraternity  pin  it 
means  something  real  to  her.  She  doesn’t 
run  around  any  more;  she’s  loyal.  A 
pinning  amounts  to  almost  an  engage- 
ment to  most  college  girls.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  see  how  many  pins  a girl 
could  collect.  But  not  today.  Today’s 
college  girl  selects  her  partner  carefully, 
disregarding  money,  convertibles,  and 
other  cheap  qualities,  but  looking  for  the 
finer  things  that  make  up  his  character. 
Many  good-looking  football  players  with 
convertibles  have  found  themselves  out  in 
the  cold  with  the  modern  day  college  girl. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
There  are  still  some  girls  who  manage  to 
slip  into  colleges  unnoticed  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  high  standards  of  our 
modern  day  girl,  but  they  do  not  usually 
last  long.  Once  the  other  girls  find  out 
that  they  drink  or  smoke,  or  even  go  so 
far  as  to  neck,  they  are  social  outcasts. 
One  of  these  outcasts  almost  got  into 
a sorority,  but  she  was  found  out  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Someone  saw  her  kissing 
a boy  on  the  steps  of  the  sorority  house 
and  she  was  immediately  blackballed.  If 
you  whistle  at  a college  girl  and  she 
turns  around,  don’t  be  disheartened  and 
lose  faith  in  college  girls.  She  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  exceptions  I mentioned. 
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HANNAH'S  HAT 

by  Mollee  Coppel 


£ Hannah  was  loveable.  At  least  every- 
body in  town  thought  Hannah  was  love- 
able except  the  Scapoleni’s,  who  held  no 
high  regard  for  the  wizened  old  darky. 
As  nursemaid  to  plump  little  Angie  Sca- 
poleni,  Hannah  menacingly  had  put  the 
active  child  in  check  by  warning  her  not 
to  run  so  fast,  “else  youah  big  fat  stomich 
gonna  bus’  wide  open!”  Angie’s  brother 
Joe  didn’t  like  Hannah  either  because 
whenever  he  had  hay  fever,  the  old  wo- 
man told  him  there  were  worms  in  his 
nose. 

The  rest  of  the  town,  however,  loved 
Hannah  with  the  same  kind  of  inter- 
mingled admiration  and  respect  reserved 
for  old  landmarks.  For  years  the  Ne- 
gress lived,  intermittently  employed  and 
blissfully  neglected,  until  the  rumor  arose 
that  not  only  was  she  ninety  years  old, 
but  formerly  she  had  been  a slave.  From 
that  day  hence,  her  prestige  grew. 

“Although  mercilessly  beaten  and 
starved  as  a child,”  the  mayor  had  re- 
marked in  a newspaper  interview,  “she 
is  now  among  good  friends  who  will  take 
fine  care  of  her.” 

“But  she  looks  too  healthy  to  be  ninety 
years  old,”  Mrs.  Scapoleni  observed  to 
Mrs.  Carton  next  door. 

“How  can  you  say  that,”  her  neighbor 
replied,  “when  she’s  so  rheumatic  and 
all  of  her  teeth  are  missing.” 

Mrs.  Scapoleni  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“Maybe  she  lost  them  in  a fight.” 

“Well,  you’re  not  going  to  be  cirtical  of 
the  poor  old  woman  after  the  childhood 
she’s  led.  She  was  beaten  and  starved 
as  a child,  you  know.” 

‘ I know,”  sighed  Mrs.  Scapoleni. 

“It’s  a good  thing  the  whole  community 
doesn’t  feel  the  way  you  do,  or  else  she 
wouldn’t  have  a friend  in  the  world,”  the 
other  said  indignantly. 

Therefore,  the  Scapoleni  family  did  not 
often  voice  its  dislike  of  Hannah.  Rather, 
Mrs.  Scapoleni  effectively  hid  it  by  hiring 
the  ancient  creature  to  do  her  ironing. 

“That  woman’s  no  more  ninety  years 
old  than  I am,”  Mrs.  Scapoleni  thought 
late  one  afternoon  as  she  heard  Hannah 
come  prancing  up  the  cellar  steps. 


Hannah  blazed  into  the  room.  “Miz 
Scapoleni,  Ah  bin  robbed!” 

Mrs.  Scapoleni  blinked.  The  colored 
woman’s  scrawny  chest  was  heaving 
madly  and  wisps  of  her  salt-and-pepper 
shaded  hair  hung  like  cob-webs  down  the 
sides  of  her  face. 

“Mah  hat!  Dey  done  stole  mah  hat!” 
She  sat  down  hard  on  a kitchen  chair 
and  glared  at  her  employer.  Hannah’s 


hat  was  famous  in  itself.  It  was  a man’s 
brown  felt  hat  with  the  brim  basted  up 
in  front  Joe  College  style. 

The  two  returned  to  the  cellar  to  poke 
in  and  out  among  old  sleds,  shovels,  ice 
tongs,  and  packing  cases.  Mrs.  Scapo- 
leni sighed.  If  the  news  spread  through 
town  that  Hannah  had  lost  her  hat  at 
their  house,  the  whole  family  would  prob- 
ably be  tarred  and  feathered. 
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“Ah  tole  yo’!  Gone  like  a ghost!”  Han- 
nah cried.  “Ah  tuk  it  off  ter  do  the  arnin’ 
an’  laid  it  down  heah.”  She  emphatically 
slapped  a backless  three-legged  chair 
with  the  heel  of  her  brown  palm.  “An 
when  Ah  waz  gittin’  fixed  ter  go  home, 
Ah  turn’t  an’  it  wuz  gone!” 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  happened  to  it. 
But  I’m  sure  if  we  don’t  find  it,  we  can 
get  you  another  one.”  The  white  woman 
used  a tone  which  she  hoped  sounded 
soothing. 

“Nevah  git  anothuh  hat  like  dat,”  Han- 
nah answered  in  ill-humor.  “Mah  ole 
marsa’s  wife  gibe  me  dat  hat.  She  woah 
it  on  huh  honeh-moon.” 

Paul  Scapoleni,  confronted  with  the 
problem  when  he  came  home  that  night, 
suggested  that  his  two  children  be  ques- 
tioned. At  the  mere  mention  of  their 
malefactor’s  name,  Angie  and  Joe  drew 
back  fearfully.  They  knew  nothing,  and 
only  Angie  ventured  a hopeful  remark, 
“Maybe  without  her  hat  she’ll  catch  a 
cold  and  die  and  go  to  hell.” 

“What’s  all  the  fuss  about?”  Mr.  Sca- 
poleni said  impatiently.  “Give  her  one  of 
your  old  ones.” 

“But  hers  is  an  antique.”  Mrs.  Scapo- 
leni grew  frightened  after  a moment’s 
silence.  “Paul,”  she  whispered,  “do  you 
think  Hannah  can  work  voo-doo?” 

A worried  expression  came  to  her  hus- 
band’s face. 

When  Hannah  returned  early  the  next 
day,  her  mood  of  indignation  had  given 
away  to  one  of  consuming  grief.  “Gittin’ 
so  cole  outsi’,  mah  head  ache  all  ovuh,” 
she  whimpered,  clapping  her  hands  over 
her  ears. 

Mrs.  Scapoleni  winced  under  this  re- 
mark, but  pulled  through  bravely  with, 
“Hannah,  how  would  you  like  a beautiful 
flowered  calico  bonnet  I wore  once  in  a 
school  play?” 

“Ain’t  nobodeh  weahs  bonnets  no  mo’,” 
Hannah  answered,  obviously  disgusted. 

“How  would  you  like,”  her  employer 
raised  her  voice,  “the  lovely  black  hat 
with  a red  feather  that  I bought  to  wear 
three  Easters  ago?” 

The  old  darky  tried  it  on  and  made  a 
baleful  face  at  the  mirror.  “Nevah  be 
jes’  de  same  like  mah  ole  hat.  Mah  own 
mammy  brung  dat  hat  ovuh  f’um 
Af’icky.” 

Mrs.  Scapoleni  began  to  lose  patience. 
She  spoke  rather  sharply.  “Do  you  want 
it  or  not?  There’s  no  sense  staring  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror.” 

Hannah  sent  her  a quick  look.  “It’s  de 
bes’  Ah  kin  do,  Ah  guess,”  she  mumbled. 
She  shuffled  to  the  door,  the  black  hat  on 
her  head  and  the  feather  pointing 
heavenward. 

“Gonna  meet  mah  Lawd  soon,  anyway,” 
she  breathed  in  a broken  voice. 

Mrs.  Scapoleni  cried  for  a long  time 
after  she  left. 

During  the  following  week  it  was  un- 


canny how  often  she  encountered  Hannah 
on  the  street,  a sad-eyed,  martyr-like 
Hannah,  responding  to  all  greetings  with 
a mournful,  submissive  lowering  of  the 
head. 

“Now  I know  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
felt,”  Mrs.  Scapoleni  remarked  to  her 
husband  at  supper. 

The  apex  of  her  unmeasured  suffering 
was  reached  when  Sam  Phoebe,  the  min- 
ister of  Hannah’s  church,  stopped  Mrs. 
Scapoleni  at  the  grocery  store.  Sam,  be- 
sides being  the  colored  preacher,  also 
did  odd  jobs  around  town. 

“Ah  heah  Sistuh  Hannah  come  up  wif 
some  bad  luck  ovuh  ter  youah  place. 
Heah  she  lost  huh  hat.” 

The  white  woman  nodded. 

Sam  continued.  “Could  Ah  come  in 
some  aftuhnoon  an’  look  roun’  fo’  it, 
ma’m?  De’  po’  ole  soul  is  wastin’  away 
f’um  mis’reh.  While  Ah  is  at  it,  Ah  kin 
clean  youah  celluh  fo’  fi’  dolluhs.” 

Sam  came  to  clean  the  Scapoleni  cellar 
three  days  later.  About  a half  hour  after 
he  had  begun,  he  bounded  up  the  cellar 
stairs  waving  what  looked  like  a dis- 
couraged dust  cloth. 

“Sing  unto  de  Lawd  a new  song!  Let 
de  floods  clap  deh  han’s!  Ah  foun’  it 
behin’  de  coal  bin!”  As  he  slapped  the 
hat  against  his  overhalls,  a flare  of  dust 
ascended  toward  the  ceiling. 

How  it  had  ever  fallen  behind  the  coal 
bin  puzzled  Mrs.  Scapoleni  until  the  ob- 
vious absence  of  her  two  children  began 
to  weigh  upon  her.  Their  disinterested 
attitude  in  the  whole  affair  took  on  new 


significance.  “Maybe  without  her  hat 
she’ll  catch  a cold  and  die  and  go  to  hell,” 
Angie  had  said.  Thus,  the  mother  rea- 
soned, had  the  Scapoleni  children  sought 
revenge. 

“Hannah,”  Mrs.  Scapoleni  began  smil- 
ingly after  Sam  had  brought  the  old 
darky  to  the  house,  “I  believe  this  belongs 
to  you.”  She  handed  her  the  hat,  on 
which  had  been  used  a half  bottle  of 
cleaning  fluid  and  a good  stiff  brush. 

Hannah  looked  at  it  suspiciously. 
“Whut  is  it?” 

“Dat’s  youah  hat,  Sistuh  Hannah,” 
Sam  broke  in.  “De  Lawd  givith,  de 
Lawd  taketh  away,  and  sometime  de 
Lawd  turn  ’roun’  an’  givith  it  back  agin.” 
Hannah  sniffed.  “Yo’  shuah  dat’s  mah 
hat?”  She  turned  it  over  in  her  hands 
several  times,  then  she  handed  it  back  to 
Sam.  “Dat  ain’t  mah  hat.” 

Sam  chuckled.  “Try  it  on.  Ah  bet  yo’ 
it  feel  like  youah  hat.” 

With  the  brim  pulled  half-way  down 
over  her  eyes,  Hannah  cackled  condes- 
cendingly, “Brothuh  Sam’l,  reckon  it  is 
mah  hat.” 

Strangely  enough,  the  old  colored  wo- 
man never  even  wore  the  brown  felt 
after  that,  and  one  day  about  two  years 
later,  Mrs.  Carton  next  door  pulled  Mrs. 
Scapoleni  aside  and  said,  “Notice  that 
black  hat  with  the  red  feather  that  Han- 
nah always  wears?  It  was  the  only  thing 
she  managed  to  save  when  her  master’s 
plantation  was  burned,  you  know.” 

“I  know,”  sighed  Mrs.  Scapoleni.  Who 
was  she  to  argue? 


No.  I don’t  quite  like  the  color.” 
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OSCULO! 

LAUGHS 

The  Only  Automatic  Lipstick 

LADIES:  Meet  the  / 

new  Kissproof,  / 

smearproaf,  100  1* 

proof  lipstick.  ^ ''  S' 

To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 

bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 

your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 

phane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life 

Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 

/Z' 

joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 

(f  The  OSCULO! 

students. 

( is  made  to 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 

(( Mmz&jjjl  '^Sr  fit  your  lips- 

tors  of  the  OLD  LINE  and  the  right  to  pub- 

Just  push  the  handy 

lish  any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All 

patented  lever  — 

Editor’s  decisions  are  final. 

Push-pull,  Squish-squash 

The  Month’s  Winner 

No  more  twelve  forty-five  worries. 

bv  A1  Sherline 

No  more  fumbling  at  sorority  house  doors  with  old- 
fashioned  lipsticks.  Just  whip  out  your  OSCULO! 

Push-pull,  squish-squash.  You  know  it's  right! 

Coed:  “I  want  a pair  of  bloomers  to  wear 

Three  sizes:  Bette  Davis 

around  the  gymnasium.” 

Joan  Crawford 

Clerk  (absently)  : “And  how  large  is  your 

Martha  Raye  (25c  extra) 

gymnasium?” 

' Made  with  bourbon. 

Are  you  a 

Llod  ma erd* 


Does  your  poise  rate  zero  when  you  hear  "hubba- 
hubba”?  Do  you  look  over-anxious  when  the  stag  line 
stares?  That’s  no  way  for  a dream  doll  to  click!  Re- 
lax, instead!  Munch  on  a yummy  Life  Saver.  They’re 
such  wonderful  little  tension- breakers.  They  keep 
your  breath  sweet,  too. 


It  Says  Here 
(In  Small  Print) 


The  Varsity  Grill 
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The  Old  Line  Presents 


BOYHOOD  LETTERS  OF 
DR.  HANK  CANDYSNATCHER 


Because  a doting  mother  saved  every  darn  thing  he  wrote, 
historians  inherit  reams  and  reams  of  really  fine  stuff. 


CLARA  C. 


When  Dr.  Hank  Candysnatcher 
died  in  1947,  “of  a nasty  hangnail.  . . 
he  for  the  first  time,”  in  an  obscure 
town  in  Texas,  (See  Time,  April  1) 
America  was  stunned.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  a worshipping  world  to  be- 
lieve that  America’s  most  famous  den- 
tist was  indeed  about  to  fill  his  last 
cavity.  Friends  and  fellow  dentists 
took  it  particularly  hard. 

Many  thumb-nose  portraits  of  Can- 
dysnatcher have  been  written,  and 
many  more  doubtless  shall  be,  but  we, 
the  editors,  feel  that  no  record  of 
Candysnatcher  the  Man  can  be  com- 
plete without  a teensy-weeny  hint  of 
Candysnatcher  the  Boy.  Herewith, 


then,  the  Old  Line  presents  an  exclu- 
sive selection  of  his  boyhood  letters. 

Almost  solely  responsible  for  this 
“treasure”  was  Candysnatcher’s  moth- 
er, Clara.  Married  at  8 to  a man  twice 
her  age,  she  doted  on  her  only  child. 

Now  appearing  in  book  form,  his 
letters  have  received  excellent  reviews. 
Only  a few  critics  were  heard  to  com- 
plain that  they  found  Hank’s  letters 
illegible.  “We  can’t  read  a damn  word 
he  wrote,”  exclaimed  three  irate  citi- 
zens from  Dry,  Wash.  Candysnatcher 
scholars  were  quick  to  defend  their 
idol  against  these  carping  critics. 
“And  what  about  your  lynchings  in 
Georgia?”  they  shouted.  . . 


HANK  AT  5 


At  the  age  of  six  months,  Hank  was  already  showing  signs 
of  his  literary  aptitude.  Scholars  maintain  that  the  above 
letter  was  the  first  to  emerge  from  his  leaky  pen.  The 
chewed  corner,  authorities  tell  us,  gives  positive  proof  that 
Hank  was  destined  for  a career  among  moldy  molars. 


Hank’s  rapid  progress  is  clearly  evidenced  by  this  page 
from  his  second  grade  copy  book.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of 
nine  his  childish  pranks  had  earned  him  the  title  of  “The 
Little  Monster  of  P.S.  56.”  His  childhood  playmates  still 
carry  sore  gums  and  tender  memories  of  little  Hank  and  his 
pliers. 
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Candysnatcher  Letters— Cont. 


A page  from  Hank’s  high  school  notebook  is  even  more  re- 
vealing. It  was  in  high  school  that  he  first  earned  the  name 
of  “The  Dental  Floss  Kid.”  Who  can  forget  Hank’s  care- 
free “Have  a roll  of  dental  floss — it’s  peppermint  flavored.” 
Only  the  toothless  dared  refuse. 


Typical  of  Hank’s  early  married  life  was  this  heart-warming 
note  to  the  milkman.  Historians  have  long  puzzled  over  the 
terse  message  in  the  lower  corner.  Not  even  Hank’s  tight- 
lipped  former  playmates  could  offer  a solution. 


In  college  Hank  did  not  forget  the  folks  at  home.  Each  week 
brought  the  ever  faithful  “Send  twenty— love.  Hank.”  Here 
his  denture  collection  grew  even  larger.  Prize  specimen  was 
an  over-sized  bicuspid  gained  at  great  difficulty  in  his  sopho- 
more year  from  an  irate  citizen  of  Dry,  Wash. 


One  of  the  most  cherished  letters  is  his  first  “unsolicited” 
testimonial.  This  letter  was  penned  shortly  after  Hank 
joined  the  Elks  and  presented  the  organization  with  a genu- 
ine elk’s  tooth  obtained  with  great  difficulty  from  an  irate 
elk  in  the  Big  Cavity  Zoo. 
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How  Green  Was 
My  Professor  ! 


by  Dick  Dunlap 


• There  are  over  6000  miles  of  roots  in 
the  normal  plant.” 

The  instructor’s  voice  droned  on  and 
the  facts  of  botany  flowed  around  the 
room  in  endless  vibrations  of  sound  that 
caught  the  receptive  ears  and  served 
only  as  a lulling  hum  to  the  back  row  of 
dozing  students.  As  Michael  Redd  was 
not  in  an  attentive  mood  the  flow  of 
words  came  intermittently  and  soon  the 
room  became  a blurred  mass  of  necks 
and  haircuts. 

Out  of  the  blur  there  came  a low 
resonant  voice  calling  his  name. 

“Michael  . . . Michael  . . . Michael 
Redd.” 

Michael  could  hear  the  voice  calling, 
but  he  could  not  form  the  words  in  his 
throat  to  answer. 

“Michael,  come  with  me,  come  with 
me — ” The  voice  had  become  deeper  and 
seemed  to  have  a mossy  texture.  Out  of 
the  darkness  around  him  he  saw  Pro- 
fessor Brown  approaching  with  arms 
outstretched.  There  was  something  dif- 
ferent about  the  professor,  something 
about  the  color  of  his  skin  that  struck 
Michael’s  eye.  Yes,  he  was  right,  there 
was  a definite  greenish  tint  to  Dr. 
Brown’s  skin. 

“Come  with  me,  Michael.  I want  to 
take  you  into  my  world.  Here,  take  my 
hand.” 

As  Michael  reached  for  the  extended 
hand,  he  noticed  something  queer  about 
the  way  it  was  shaped.  There  were  no 
definite  fingers,  and  the  pointed  stump 


was  covered  with  thousands  of  tiny  hairs. 

“You’ve  noticed  my  hand.  Interesting, 
isn’t  it!  I’ve  been  able  to  absorb  food 
and  water  enough  in  these  hands  to 
keep  me  alive  almost  indefinitely.  No 
secondary  roots  yet,  but  it  serves  its 
purpose.” 

Although  he  would  normally  have  re- 
coiled in  horror  at  this  sight,  Michael 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  it  were  all  perfectly 
natural.  Even  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brown’s 
ears  were  leaf-like  and  pointed,  only 
vaguely  seemed  out  of  place.  Grasping 
Dr.  Brown’s  root  tip,  he  half -floated, 
half-walked  into  a strange  new  world — 
a world  composed  of  green,  crawling 
tentacles  and  unfathomable  depths  of 
turquoise  and  gold.  Great  sucking 
sounds,  as  of  water  being  pulled  into 
underground  caverns  filled  his  ears. 

“Hear  that?”  chuckled  Dr.  Brown. 
“Simple  process  of  osmosis.  You  should 
have  listened  when  I lectured  about  that 
in  class.  No  one  listens  anymore.”  Here 
he  seemed  to  grow  sad. 

“No  one  seems  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  botany  anymore.  Why  do  you 
know  that  the  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors didn’t  know  what  a Parenchyma 
cell  contained?” 

He  began  to  chuckle  to  himself  and 
nudged  Michael  playfully  with  his — ah — 
hand. 

“But  we  know,  don’t  we?” 

Michael  hesitated  telling  him  that  the 
contents  of  a Parenchyma  cell  were  what 
failed  him  on  the  last  exam.  Suddenly 
he  looked  at  the  professor  and  found 
him  wilting  and  gasping  for  breath. 

“The  sun  is  going  down,  Michael.  The 
sun  is  going  down,  damn  it.” 

Just  as  he  finished  speaking  his  arms 
curled  up  around  his  head,  and  he  liter- 
ally closed  up  before  Michael’s  eyes. 
Horrified,  Michael  began  running,  try- 
ing to  escape  into  some  corner  where  he 
could  hide. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  above  him  a 
great  glass  lens  that  seemed  tc  cover 
the  sky.  Up  and  down  it  moved  until  it 
seemed  that  it  would  crush  him  beneath 
its  polished  surface.  He  ran  with  all  his 
strength,  but  still  the  great  lens  fol- 
lowed him.  And  then  he  suddenly  rea- 
lized what  it  was — a microscope  was 
trained  on  him.  In  back  of  the  glass  he 
could  see  a great  blue  eye  watching  him. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a voice  calling  him. 


“.  . . and  if  you  look  real  close,  real 
close  mind  you,  you  might  see  one  of  the 
cells  move!” 


It  was  Dr.  Brown’s  voice.  Michael 
shouted  with  all  his  strength.  “Dr. 
Brown!  Dr.  Brown!” 

Rough  hands  were  grasping  his 
shoulders. 

“What’s  the  matter  son  . . hmm?”  a 
voice  said.  “You  have  something  inter- 
esting in  your  microscope  . . . hmm  ? Let 
me  see!” 

It  was  Dr.  Brown. 

He  had  been  dreaming  during  the 
whole  lecture.  Now  I’m  sure  to  get  an 
unsatisfactory  for  this  exercise,  he 
thought. 

“Why  yes  indeedy,  yes  indeedy! 
You’ve  really  got  a loo-looo  in  there. 
Biggest  damned  thing  I ever  saw!” 

“Would  you  mind,  sir,  if  I don’t  look 
at  it  anymore.  I feel  a little  sick.  Could 
I be  excused?” 

“Go  right  ahead,  son,”  said  Dr.  Brown, 
“but  that  certainly  is  a beauty  in  there.” 

Michael  walked  out  into  the  fresh  air, 
treading  carefully  so  as  not  to  step  on 
any  plants. 

“It  was  just  a dream,”  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  But  he  was  still 
afraid  to  go  back  and  see  what  was  in 
that  microscope. 


"Quick  take-off,  eh  Mr.  Smythe?" 
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© Every  ex-GI  on  campus,  male  or 
female,  has  encountered  at  sime  time 
or  other,  strapping,  athletic  Kenneth 
Edmunds,  training  specialist  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  at  Maryland 
University.  Through  his  doors  pass 
some  of  the  most  perplexed  and  con- 
fused people  to  be  found  on  any  cam- 
pus today.  There  in  his  office,  one  can 
hear  stories  of  delayed  checks  and  the 
inevitable  bill  collectors,  stories  of 
marriages  and  births,  withdrawals 
and  Dean  slips,  and  so  on,  through  all 
the  other  problems  that  inevitably 
arise  with  education  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Five  days  a week,  twelve  months  a 
year,  these  stories  never  vary,  stories 
which  by  now  are  routine  for  the  ex- 
navy lieutenant  and  ex- Washington 
schoolteacher.  Asked  if  he  ever  tired 
of  it  all,  this  student  chaplain  ex- 
officio  replied : “The  red  tape  is 

fatiguing,  but  a sense  of  humor 
helps.  . 

Oftentimes  in  the  midst  of  every- 
one’s problems,  some  bright  and  hum- 
orous remark  is  made  that  brings  the 
blue  sky  back  into  the  cloudy,  depress- 
ing atmosphere  of  his  office.  One  such 
skyblazer  occurred  last  week  when  a 
serious  minded  vet  was  discussing 
plans  for  changing  his  occupational 
objective.  “What  field  of  work  are 
you  now  interested  in  preparing  your- 
self for?”  Edmunds  asked.  “Market- 
ing Administration”  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. 

Registration  week  is  the  hardest  of 
all  for  the  VA  representative.  With 


approximately  5500  veterans  register- 
ing it  is  reason  enough  for  Mr.  Ed- 
munds to  seek  out  his  own  chaplain. 
Papers  have  to  be  received,  checked, 
processed,  taken  to  Washington,  enter- 
ed in  files,  returned  to  the  Maryland 
U.  office.  For  the  following  two  or 
three  weeks  the  VA  offices  in  the  Re- 
gional Offices  are  in  a turmoil.  All 
Colleges  in  Washington,  five  Mary- 
land counties  and  the  neighboring  Vir- 
ginia counties  have  their  VA  students 
on  the  rolls  of  this  office.  Papers  from 
Catholic  U.,  GW,  Georgetown  all  ar- 
rive at  the  same  place  at  approximate- 
ly the  same  time.  Fifty  thousand  stu- 
dents and  trainees  should  be  a fair 
estimation  of  the  total  number  handled 
by  this  Regional  office.  Should  a stu- 
dent not  receive  his  check  on  time,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  remember  that 
the  chances  for  his  receiving  it  on 
time  were  50,000  to  1 to  begin  with.  . . 

Kenneth  Edmunds  is  now  beginning 
his  third  year  at  Maryland  with  a few 
intermittent  terms  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity and  the  Naval  Research  Lab. 
The  veteran  “chaplain”  was  graduat- 
ed from  Buffalo  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Buffalo,  New  York,  and  served 
over  four  years  in  the  navy,  thus  mak- 
ing him  well  qualified  to  help  with 
veteran  problems.  Whether  it  be  for  a 
service-connected  disability  or  campus- 
connected  problem,  the  next  time  there 
are  troubles  brewing  pack  them  up 
and  take  them  to  Ken  Edmunds.  He’ll 
be  only  too  glad  to  offer  you  his  clean 
white  handkerchief. 


Ken  Edmunds: 

VETS’  ‘CHAPLAIN’ 

by  Florence  Kretchmer 


STOP! 

Don’t  be  sad 
There’s  lots  to  be  had 

ROBBY'S 

Men's  Wear 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

In  the  Shopping  Center 


Our  Specialty 

STEAKS  and  CHOPS 

PRINCE  GEORGE 
RESTAURANT 

College  Park,  Md. 

Open  Sundays 


Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4513  College  Avenue 
WArfield  5111 

Complete  Ban\ing  Services 

• Checking  Accounts 
© Auto  Loans 

® Personal  Loans 

• Christmas  Savings 

• Savings  Accounts 

Established  1915 
Member  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 
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© “Can’t  you  believe  then,  while  there’s 
still  time?” 

In  the  harsh  light  the  minister’s  face 
was  grey  and  haggard.  The  prisoner’s 
cigarette  smoke  curled  slow  and  lazy  in 
the  small  cell,  so  that  the  grey  face  above 
its  white  collar  was  blurred  and  distant. 

His  throat  was  dry  and  tight,  and  he 
fanned  nervously  at  the  blue-grey  shift- 
ing smoke  of  his  cigarette,  wishing  that 
the  minister  would  leave,  and  yet  afraid 
of  his  going. 

“What  is  there  to  believe  in?  The 
mouthing’s  of  a few  radicals  whose  bones 
don’t  even  interest  the  worms  any  more?” 

“The  word  of  God  is  the  hope  and—” 

“Don’t  try  to  kid  me.”  He  was  speak- 
ing hurriedly  now,  his  voice  hoarse  and 
bitter.  “I  know  what  you  think.  You 
think  I’m  afraid  to  die.  You  think  I’ll 
grab  a chance  to  get  a free  ticket  to 
Heaven.  What  do  you  think  I am?  A 
coward?  A liar?  A hypocrite?  Hell!” 
His  voice  cracked,  shrill  and  savage. 

“My  son — ” 

“Don’t  ‘my  son’  me.  I’m  not  a kid. 
I’m  a big  boy  now.” 

He  laughed,  and  the  sound  of  his 
laughter  was  dry  as  dead  leaves  in  the 
desert  and  no  water. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?  Write  to 
your  bishop,  or  whoever ’s  over  you,  and 
say;  ‘Rejoice  and  be  of  good  cheer  for 
the  condemned  repented,  and  accepted  the 
Faith,  and  believeth  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven’?” 

“I  only  wish  to  help  you  in  your 
troubles.”  The  minister’s  voice  was  tired 
and  patient. 

“I  have  no  troubles.  My  future  is 
more  certain  than  yours.  I have  killed, 
and  I am  about  to  be  killed.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  certain?  I haven’t  got 
any  troubles.  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
them,  not  me.” 

“But  you  have  taken  a life,”  the  minis- 
ter pleaded.  “If  you  would  only  repent  of 
your  crime.” 

“Repent?  Hah!  I’m  glad  I killed  him. 
I only  wish  I’d  been  a little  more  clever 
about  it.  He  wasn’t  worth  dying  for.” 

“But  your  soul  can  yet  live.  If  only 
you  will — ” 

“Soul?  Soul?”  His  voice  rising,  “I 
never  did  believe  in  that  ballyhoo,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  change  now.  I’m  not  a 
coward.” 

“No  one  has  questioned  your  courage.” 

“Like  Hell  they  haven’t.  What  is  this, 
the  Inquisition?  If  you  don’t  repent, 
you’ll  fry.  Ha!  That’s  a joke.  What  will 
you  do  if  I repent?  Dip  the  electrodes 
in  holy  water?” 

The  grey  face,  the  minister’s  face, 
seemed  very  tired.  Tired  and  sad  and 
without  hope. 

“I  only  want  to  aid  you  and  comfoi’t 
you.  If  you  don’t — ” 

“Then  shut  up.  You  believe  in  Hell,  so 


POSTCARD 

by  Brent  Peabody 


you  can  go  there.  I don’t  believe  in  Heav- 
en or  Hell.  They  don’t  exist.  See?  They 
don’t  exist.  When  you  die  there's  noth- 
ing. That’s  all  I want.  Rest.  Blank. 
Period.” 

He  paused,  and  in  the  silence  he  heard 
the  heavy  footsteps  coming  down  the 
stone  corridor  toward  his  cell.  He  tried 
to  stand,  but  his  knees  were  weak  and  he 
collapsed  heavily  on  his  bed.  He  heard 
the  footsteps  stop  at  his  cell,  and,  when 
the  lock  of  the  steel  door  clanked,  he 
knew  that  they  had  come  for  him.  He  felt 
sick  at  his  stomach,  and  his  hands  were 
cold  and  slippery  with  sweat. 

As  the  door  opened,  he  spoke  again  to 
the  minister. 

“If  you’re  right  and  I’m  wrong  I’ll  let 
you  know.  I’ll  send  you  a postcard: 
‘Having  a wonderful  time.  Wish  you 


were  nere. 


Nancy  Price 
looks  at 
the  future  . . . 

0 It  won’t  be  long  before  everyone  in 
College  Park  will  own,  you  should  pardon 
the  expression,  a helicopter.  Don’t  laugh. 
Helicopters  are  the  up  and  coming  thing. 

1 wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  a 
snappy  sports  convertible  model  hit  the 
market  before  long. 

Just  imagine  the  opportunities  that  a 
helicopter  can  offer.  No  parking  prob- 
lems— you  just  settle  down  anywhere.  No 
worries  about  icy  streets  or  muddy  roads 
— you’re  up  in  the  air,  remember?  It’s 
the  answer  to  every  college  student’s 
needs. 

Still  skeptical?  Okay,  just  picture  this 
typical  scene  in  the  future  helicopter 
world.  You’ve  gotta  date.  No  more  will 
you  have  to  wait  downstairs  listening  to 
the  gripes  of  the  housemother.  You  just 
stay  in  your  room,  with  the  shade  down, 
of  course.  That's  one  disadvantage  of 
helicopters — you’ll  have  to  keep  your 
shades  down.  In  a little  while  you  hear  a 
faint  buzzing  sound  that  grows  louder 
and  louder  until  suddenly  there  he  is  just 
outside  your  window.  You  open  the  door, 
that’s  another  slight  disadvantage — 
you’ve  got  to  convert  one  of  your  win- 
dows into  a door,  and  step  into  his  wait- 
ing helicopter. 

You’re  off!  Through  the  starry  night 
you  glide.  Perhaps  you’re  going  to  a 
local  movie.  You  just  set  sail  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  theater;  in  a flash  you’re 
there.  Then  down  you  go  making  sure 
there’s  room  for  the  rotor,  that’s  a bit  of 
a disadvantage — you’ve  got  to  have  room 
for  the  rotor,  and  then  into  the  show. 

Once  you  come  out  you  may  want  a 
milkshake.  All  right,  just  climb  in  the 
old  helicopter,  let  her  warm  up,  that’s  one 
other  slight  disadvantage — you’ve  . . . 


There  I Was  . . . 

Spot  Interviews  with  People  You  Know 


Ronald  Nordeen  worries 
about  the  public  . . . 


O This  cultural  lag  business  is  a terrify- 
ing thing.  Imagine,  scientifically  we  have 
developed  the  airplane,  while  socially  we 
are  still  tipping  waiters.  The  thing  is  the 
American  public  isn’t  informed  that 
they’re  off-balance.  Tell  the  average 
father,  outmodedly  sacrificing  his  son  to 
Zeus,  that  he  is  lagging  culturally,  and 
he  will  laugh  in  your  face  and  put  a pox 
on  you. 

Yet  the  horrible  fact  remains.  Technic- 
ally we’re  going  into  the  homestretch,  but 
mentally  we’re  still  on  the  far  turn.  If 
the  world  famous  Man  In  The  Street 
were  asked  to  bet  on  the  American  public, 
he  would  confidently  stride  to  the  $50  Win 
window.  But  the  sociologist!  You’d  have 
trouble  getting  him  to  the  $2  Show  win- 
dow. 

Aerodynamic  experts  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  bumble-bee  cannot  fly, 
but  the  bumble-bee,  oblivious  of  this  fact 


keeps  right  on  flying.  It’s  the  same  way 
with  people  today.  If  we  listened  to 
sociologists,  we’d  find  that  we’re  still  fly- 
ing— I mean  living — in  the  19th  century. 
It’s  this  darn  cultural  lag. 

But  as  a sociology  student  I say  if  this 
be  lag,  let’s  make  the  most  of  it.  Bring 
it  to  the  public.  Let’s  invent  a new  dance 
step  called  the  “Cultural  Lag”,  sort  of  a 
slow,  boring  tango.  What  about  a new 
drink  called  the  Cultural  Lag  to  take  you 
back  into  Time?  Even  in  advertising 
slogans  it  may  be  employed:  “She’s 

Lovely!  She’s  Engaged!  Her  Social 
Practices  Have  Not  Kept  Pace  With  Her 
Technology!” 

If  you  and  I permanently  establish 
cultural  lag,  it  may  mean,  in  time,  the 
abolition  of  the  entire  subject  of  socio- 
logy. 

Who  could  ask  for  more? 


John  Vanaman 
has  a new 
pastime  . . . 

® i love  cats,  especially  tom-cats.  But  if 
I can’t  have  my  cats,  give  me  a good  fast 
game  of  Twenty  Questions  anytime.  You 
can’t  beat  it.  You’ve  probably  heard  the 
game  on  the  radio — if  you  ever  stay  home 
on  Saturday  night,  that  is.  Well,  the  way 
we  play  it  is  even  better.  We  limit  the 
time  instead  of  the  number  of  questions. 
It’s  even  better  that  way ! 

Somebody  thinks  of  an  object,  says 
whether  it’s  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
checks  his  watch,  and  we’re  off.  “Does 
it  have  moving  parts?” — “Is  it  real?” — 
“Did  Marco  Polo  own  one?” — “Will  it 
fit  in  a cigar  box?”  Boy,  we  really  keep 
him  jumping.  And  we  get  it  too! 

Of  course,  occasionally  some  joker  will 
throw  in  a ringer  like  “the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back”  and  then  we 
really  have  to  sweat.  But  we  get  it! 
We’re  practically  invincible. 

I don’t  usually  do  much  bragging,  but 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  just  a few  of  our  past 
accomplishments:  Napoleon’s  left  ear  (2 
minutes,  25  seconds,)  the  bullet  that  kill- 
ed Hamilton  (3  minutes,  10  seconds)  — 


were  we  ever  hot  that  night! — the  torch 
in  the  Statue  of  Liberty’s  hand  (2  min- 
utes, 50  seconds.) 

I guess  one  of  the  roughest  we  ever 
had  was  when  some  guy  thought  of  Jane 
Russell’s — but  there  I go — rambling  on 
again.  You  can  probably  tell  already 
what  a tremendous  game  it  is.  . . 
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Pat  Willis 
calls  her 
shots  . . . 

# The  average  man  on  this  campus  has 
nothing.  The  average  man,  that  is.  May- 
be I’m  just  bitter,  but  I don’t  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  a man  unless  ...  he  has 
a moustache ! 


Pat  Sloan 
gripes  about 

(.  . .) 

® Certainly  I’ve  read  of  your  issues,  and 
and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your 
biggest  mistake  is  you  fondness  for  . . . 
It  has  always  been  a source  of  bewilder- 
ment to  me  why  there  is  such  a heavy  use 
of  . . . In  every  article,  feature  interview 
and  story  the  reader  is  confronted  by  a 
profusion  of  . . . 

Perhaps  this  is  a new  style  of  humor, 
but  for  myself  I cannot  fathom  the  mean- 
ing of.  . .1  begin  reading  an  article  and 
suddenly  my  eye  is  struck  with  ...  I 
have  asked  many  of  my  friends  what  . . . 
means,  but  they  are  equally  confused.  I 
certainly  am  glad  to  be  interviewed  so 
that  I can  voice  my  opinion  about.  . . I 
really  think  your  magazine  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  allowing  me  to  express  my 
opinion  about.  . .and  what  ...  is  doing  to 
your  magazine. 

I do  wish  you  would  stop  using  . . . be- 
cause I think  it  detracted  greatly  from 
the  meaning  you  try  to  convey.  If  the 
other  readers  are  like  me  they  probably 
throw  the  magazine  down  before  they  get 
half  way  through  an  article  filled  with.  . . 
There  have  been  nights  that  I’ve  gone  to 
bed  with  . . . emblazoned  on  my  mind. 

that’s  all  I can  see.  I’m 
giving  you  a critical  readers  opinion 
when  I say  you  should  do  away  with  . . . 
or  the  whole  student  body  will  be  going 
to  bed  permanently  with  ...  in  their 
minds. 


Yessir,  I’m  all  for  starting  an  “Anti- 
bare-lip”  campaign,  and  I think  any  red 
blooded  co-ed  will  agree  with  me.  Just 
look  at  the  movie  stars.  All  the  big  shots 
have  moustaches — Clark  Gable,  Ronald 
Coleman,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Groucho  Marx. 
Moustaches  are  standard  equipment  with 
all  of  them. 

I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the 
males  on  this  campus  insist  upon  those 
blankety-blank,  bare  upperlips.  To  me, 
a man  without  a moustache  is  almost  as 
bad  as  a woman  without  any  hair.  You 
don’t  find  any  co-eds  like  that,  so  I don’t 
see  why  the  men  don’t  fall  in  line  as  well. 

Moustaches  are  the  key  to  success. 
You  don’t  believe  me?  Okay,  just  listen. 
Who’s  the  big  wheel  of  Russia?  Right! 
It’s  Stalin.  What’s  he  got  right  under  his 
nose?  You  got  it — moustache!  The  same 
goes  for  that  guy  named  Atlee  who  runs 
England. 

All  right,  so  Harry  S.  is  a member  of 
the  old  school.  You  think  he’ll  last?  No 
indeed!  The  next  president  will  be  a 
chap  by  the  name  of  Tom  Dewey.  Why? 
You  figure  it  out.  . . 

I could  go  on  all  day,  but  I imagine 
you’re  beginning  to  get  the  idea.  I just 
have  one  last  comment — (for  the  girls 
only) — they  tickle! 


I hope  you’ll  print  everything  I say 
about  . . . for  I believe  it  expresses  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  about  . . . 
the  . . . used  in  your  magazine.  With  the 
great  talent  lying  dormant  on  this  cam- 
pus, I should  think  that  over  use  of  . . . 
would  irk  some  of  these  potential  writers 
enough  to  make  them  submit  material 
and  then  you  could  do  away  with  . . . 

I’ve  told  you  what  I thought  of  them 
now  will  you  tell  me  why  you  really  use 
those  . . . three  dots. 


Photos  by 
Jonas  Rappaport 


Stan  Robertson 
almost  makes 
good  . . . 

0 I dont  have  an  uncle  in  the  Senate, 
and  so  I’m  one  of  those  shmoes  you 
usually  see  hitch-hiking  down  by  the 
traffic  light  every  evening.  I was  there 
one  night  when  the  chromium  stripe 
around  a Cadillac  convertible  neatly 
clipped  the  nail  of  my  outstretched 
thumb.  The  driver  caught  the  green  light, 
shifted  into  high  without  a backward 
glance,  and  made  his  way  into  Washing- 
ton. Giving  up  in  disgust,  I paid  my  bus 
fare  for  the  three-mile  (as  the  terrapin 
crawls)  trip  to  Hyattsville,  and  my  50 
cent  admission  to  the  movies.  Riding  the 
bus  home,  I did  some  figuring.  50  cents 
for  a movie  and  40  cents  (two-way)  bus 
fare  came  to  90  cents,  an  exhorbitant 
rate.  In  fact,  it’s  1/72  of  a $65  check. 

Suddenly  it  struck  me!  Why  not  show 
movies  at  the  University?  My  mind  raced 
on,  calculating  rapidly.  9,000  students, 
with  nothing  to  do  at  night  but  study. 
Why,  the  possibilities  were  limitless.  I 
could  pack  them  in  like  sophomores  on 
senior  registration  day.  And  just  think 
of  the  cultural  enlightenment  that  would 
be  brought  to  the  student  body,  I pledged 
myself  to  keep  my  pictures  politically 
pure.  No  Red  propaganda  pictures  like 
Song  of  Russia,  Star  of  Russia,  or  It's 
Cold  in  Russia.  My  first  problem  was  a 
theater.  The  wind  tunnel  was  out.  So  was 
the  other  tunnel;  it  must  remain  dark, 

1 finally  obtained  permission  to  use  the 
Ag.  auditorium.  I secured  two  projectors 
(in  exchange  for  a used  Rose  Murphy 
record)  at  a government  surplus  store. 
I had  lined  up  a smash  hit  for  my  grand 
opening.  Functions  of  a Complex  Vari- 
able by  Impossible  Pictures,  Inc.  I had 
gone  all  out  in  advertising,  with  a weekly 
cut  in  The  Prince  George's  Post.  Hope- 
fully, I opened  on  the  momentous  night 
and  awaited  the  crowd. 

Everybody  went  to  the  basketball 
game. 
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University  Shop 
College  Park 
Men's  Wear 


MOVIE  - STILL 

CAMERAS 

"PAY  AS  YOU  PLAY" 

CAMERA  SPORT  SHOP 

8636  COLESVILLE  ROAD 
SILVER  SPRING.  MD. 

SH.  1515 


VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 

WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 
SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
Shaeffer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


Bertram 

T l E NATION’S  PIPE  MAKER 
920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


SUGGESTED  By 
KENNETH  E.  HODGE 
RENSSELAER.  POLY.  INST. 


“I  also  installed  tasting  equipment 
so  he  could  enjoy  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum!”  / 


“Wire  me  for  sound,  and  I’ll  tell  the  world— 
Dentyne’s  delicious!  With  each  mechanical 
munch  and  muscle,  I really  enjoy  Dentyne’s 
refreshing,  long-lasting  flavor!  Dentyne  is 
keen  chewing  gum!  Helps  keep  teeth- white, 
smiles  bright!” 

Dentyne  Gum — Made  Only  By  Adams 


the  new  line 


( Continued  from  page  4) 

duce  athletes  to  come  here,  or  to  raise 
our  scholastic  standing  if  we  are  to  be 
known  as  “the  university  that  the  club 
‘La  Conga’  is  a mile  and  a half  north  of?” 
The  SUN  editorial  writers  could  do 
amazing  things  with  such  a situation: 
“Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd’s  latest  request  to  the 
legislature  for  building  funds  has  raised 
many  eyebrows  among  observers.  Most 
concede  that  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
to  buy  is  the  club  ‘La  Conga,’  whose  name 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.”  But  the  worst  of 
it  will  be  the  sports  page  cliches  that 
will  arise:  “The  Duke  football  team 

wished  it  were  a mile  and  a half  north 
as  Maryland’s  conga  line  wiggled  its 
hips  and  bounced  up  a score  of  75-0  at 
Durham  today.” 

There  oughta  be  a law. 

Silently  now,  as  falling  snow,  I love  you. 
Would  you  but  listen,  dear,  my  heart 
would  tell  you  so, 

Articulate,  as  when  the  icy  trees  send 
down 

The  sound  of  glistening  drops  on  crusted 
snow. 

— L.  M. 


PROOF  POSITIVE 

Psychology  cannot  always  be  applied. 

At  least,  that  is  the  observation  of  one 
class  in  Pysch.  1. 

The  topic  for  the  day  was  vocational 
psychology,  and  the  discussion  of  the  mo- 
ment was  on  wasted  motions  and  their 
elimination.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  one  could  save 
many  movements  by  carrying  cigarettes 
in  an  outside  coat  pocket,  rather  than  in 
an  inside  one.  To  prove  his  point,  he 


'SwmauPmieo. 

414  Wafer  St  fBa/tfmore,  Md. 
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Artists  - Engravers 
Color  Plates  - Halftones 
and  Zinc  Etchings 
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drew  a cigarette  from  an  inside  coat 
pocket,  put  it  to  his  mouth,  counting  the 
motions,  and  pointed  out  that  at  least  six 
separate  actions  were  involved.  Then  he 
placed  the  package  in  an  outside  pocket 
and  removed  a cigarette,  placing  it  in  his 
mouth  in  one  simple  movement. 

Having  proved  his  point,  he  returned 
the  package  to  the  uneconomical  inside 
pocket  and  went  on  with  the  lecture. 


"You  and  your  Warfield  97951" 
WHO’S  WHO 

Next  time  you  see  John  Quincy  Adams 
walking  across  campus,  don’t  shudder — 
he’s  a student  here.  If  you’re  interested 
in  Senate  Investigation  then  look  up 
Howard  Hughes.  He’s  a sophomore  in 
BPA. 

We  never  realized  how  many  famous 
names  attended  the  University  until  we 
accidently  began  thumbing  through  the 
Student  Directory  the  other  day.  It’s 
amazing.  If  you’re  a Political  Science 
major,  there’s  Robert  Jackson  and  John 
Hancock.  For  music  lovers  there’s  Glenn 
M iller. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  radio,  we  found 
such  names  as  Bob  Burns,  Art  Brown, 
Jack  Armstrong  (of  Hudson  High  fame,) 
and  not  one,  not  two,  but  three  Don  Wil- 
son’s. For  the  baseball  fans,  we  managed 
to  locate  Joe  McCarthy,  Walter  Johnson, 
and  Cal  Hubbard,  and  of  course  the 
movies  had  their  share  with  Bob  Mont- 
gomery and  Bette  Davis. 

Who  said  Charlie  Keller  was  the  only 
famous  guy  to  go  to  Maryland? 

ODE  TO  A 

NEARSIGHTED  TOBACCO  CHEWER 
It's 
not 
too 
late 

Expectorate! 


TO  DO  OR  NOT  TO  DO 

We  were  passing  through  the  Dean  of 
Women’s  building  the  other  day,  and  we 
noticed  a huge  pile  of  apparently  dis- 
carded pamphlets  lying  in  a corner  wait- 
ing for  some  unsuspecting  person  to 
pick  them  up.  We  unsuspectingly  picked 
one  up.  It  was  called  To  do  or  Not  to  do 
— That  is  the  Question — “a  social  blue 
book  of  campus  etiquette,”  and  it  remind- 
ed us  of  our  early  Boy  Scout  days,  and  a 
couple  of  other  things. 

When  we  were  a Boy  Scout,  we  learned 
twelve  Scout  Laws.  Two  of  them  were, 


“A  Scout  is  courteous,  and  a Scout  is 
kind.”  The  Women’s  League  publica- 
tion has  thirty-two  pages,  but  says  little 
more  than  the  Scout  Laws,  and  not  nearly 
so  well. 

True,  the  booklet  covers  the  basic 
points  of  social  behavior.  But  these 
points  are  so  basic  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  a girl  could  attend  high  school 
for  four  years  without  becoming  com- 
pletely familiar  with  them.  For  instance, 
the  authors  devoted  several  pages  to 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


Fables  for  the  Proletariat  #1 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOODSKY  • GERMAN  PEREZ 


The  sun  shone  happily  over  the  mea- 
dows, as  the  first  flowers  began  to 
show  their  sleepy-eyed  faces,  and  the 
mothers  began  the  cheery  task  of  look- 
ing for  the  bodies  of  the  children 
frozen  during  the  winter;  this  being 
the  first  day  of  spring,  when  the  snow 
leaves  the  ground  and  most  of  the 
wolves  leave  for  the  mountains. 

Tripping  happily  over  hill  and  dale, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hoodsky  made  her 
way  to  her  grandmother’s  house.  In 
the  basket  dangling  from  her  chubby 
arm,  were  several  assorted  delicacies: 
real  bread,  a reasonable  facsimile  of 
cheese,  and  a bottle  of  bath-tub  vodka. 

In  this  idyllic  setting,  entered  the 
villain  (stage  left):  a capitalistic 

wolf,  with  free-speech  fangs  and  shiny 
freedom-of-the-press  eyes. 

“Var  are  you  gung,  tovarich?” 
asked  the  wolf,  and  when  told,  did 
not  try  to  stop  Little  Red  Riding 
Hoodsky,  but  with  true  bureaucratic 
cunning,  jumped  into  his  1947  Rolls- 
Royce  and  took  a short-cut,  reaching 
grandma’s  house  long  before  Little 
Red. 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  he  knock- 
ed at  the  door  which  was  opened  by  a 
kind-faced  peasant  of  the  opposite  sex. 

“Who  vas  dot  proletariat  I saw  you 
out  with  last  night?”  asked  the  old 
lady,  who  loved  jokes. 

“Dot  vas  no  proletariat,  dot  vas  a 
plutocrat”,  snapped  the  wolf,  follow- 
ing through  with  another  masterpiece 
of  wit:  “Vy  does  a peasant  cross  the 
road? — To  get  to  the  Commissar’s 
office,  of  course.”  This  sent  Grandma 
into  a fit  of  laughter  bigger  that  the 
five  year  plan,  giving  the  wolf  a 
chance  to  shove  her  hysterical  frame 
into  a closet,  and  get  in  bed  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  since  Riding  Hoodsky 
was  crossing  the  barbed  wire  fence, 
a hang-over  from  last  year. 

“Grandmamushka,  what  great  mort- 
gages you  have!”  said  Little  Red  in  a 


frightened  voice. 

“The  better  to  protect  your  house/’ 
answered  the  sly,  shrewd  wolf. 

“And  vot  great  cut-throat  competi- 
tion you  are  wearing,  babushka!” 

“The  better  to  lower  prices,  my 
dear.” 

“Vot  big  spheres  of  influence  you 
haff  under  your  eyes,  ancient  one.” 

“The  better  to  monopolize  your 
market,  you  wench!”  And  with  a 
great  leap  he  landed  on  Little  Red, 
pinned  her  to  the  ground  and  pro- 
duced an  affidavit  to  swear  obedience 
to  the  Tuft-Harding  law. 

“Sign  on  the  dotted  line,  fickle  fe- 
male!” snarled  the  wolf. 

“Not  by  the  hair  of  my  chinny-chin- 
chin”  was  the  snappy  retort,  perhaps 
destined  to  be  her  last. 

And  then  the  miracle  happened:  the 
door  flung  open  and  there  stood  Lewi- 
sky,  fearless  organizer  of  the  Morton 
Salt  Miners  of  Lower  Siberia.  Their 
motto:  When  it  veigns  it’s  Stalin. 

“Vot  you  do,  comerade?”  he  eye- 
browed. 

“Yipe!”  screamed  the  villain  leap- 
ing behind  an  iron  curtain.  In  a mo- 
ment he  was  back  waving  the  red 
union  card  of  Local  No.  4 of  the  Ep- 
som Salt  Mines. 

“Izz  dot  the  ’48  card?”  queried 
Lewisky  brushing  an  eyebrow  out  of 
his  eye. 

“Oui,”  said  the  wolf  stepping  out  of 
character  for  a moment. 

“It  better  be,”  snarled  Lewisky, 
“you  remember  what  happened  to 
Daddy  Warbucks!” 

“Do  I!”  said  the  villain,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  for  Punjab. 

“All  right  then,  enough  of  this  loff- 
making — lets.  . .” 

Moral:  CHIVALRY  IS  DEAD  WHEN 
THE  OTHER  GUY  HAS  A UNION 
CARD. 
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( Continued  from  page  23) 


Beating  the  Experts 

With  this  issue,  the  OLD  LINE  in- 
troduces its  new  department  for 
bridge  players  entitled  “Beating  the 
Experts”  or  “It  Takes  a Trick  to  Win 
a Trick.”  This  month’s  hand  was  tak- 
en from  the  Pocomoke  City  Open 
Tournament  of  last  January  and  was 
sent  in  by  Dr.  Elihu  Zunk  who  played 
South  in  the  diagram  below. 
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The  Bidding: 
North  East 

South 

West 
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3* 
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4* 
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Pass 

“I  would  had  sworn  my  partner  had 
an  off -suit  ace,”  writes  Dr.  Zunk,  “but 
evidently  his  ear  really  did  itch.  After 
West  led  the  ace  of  clubs,  I knew  we 
would  soon  lose  three  diamond  tricks 
and  be  down  one.  I was  just  about  to 
hide  one  of  my  cards  and  declare  a 
misdeal  when  I hit  upon  a scheme. 

“Playfully  I kicked  out  the  leg  of 
the  card  table  and  before  the  ensuing 


hubbub  had  quieted  down  I had  spot- 
ted the  king,  jack  of  hearts  in  West’s 
hand  and  formulated  my  plan  of  at- 
tack. As  I suspected,  West  continued 
by  leading  the  king  of  diamonds.  I 
played  low  from  the  board,  and,  after 
East  threw  on  the  eight,  I started  the 
ball  rolling  by  trumping  the  king!” 

“Even  at  this  early  stage  I suspect 
that  East  had  wind  of  my  plan,  for 
he  muttered,  ‘You  know  you  got  a dia- 
mond, you  bald-headed  rat.’  I smiled 
and  calmly  proceeded  to  draw  trumps 
with  three  leads. 

“As  I had  already  ‘foreseen’,  the 
heart  finesse  worked,  and,  with  the 
ace  of  clubs  gone,  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  discard  my  three  losing  dia- 
monds on  the  hearts  and  clubs.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  appearance  of  three 
small  diamonds  in  my  hand  caused 
quite  a bit  of  disturbance,  and  it  even 
prompted  East  to  remark,  ‘I  knew  you 
had  ’em  you  cross-eyed  skunk!’  I 
merely  laughed  and  flicked  a hot  cigar 
ash  in  his  direction. 

“Naturally  the  official  score-keeper 
was  summoned,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  to  fine  me  the  customary  two 
tricks  for  reneging.  Since  I had  taken 
all  the  tricks  except  the  ace  of  clubs, 
this  left  me  with  the  necessary  ten 
tricks  and  my  contract  was  made.” 

Dr.  Zunk  concludes  his  letter  with 
the  observation:  “.  . .a  few  diehards 
at  the  Tournament  referred  to  this 
hand  as  “reneger”  bridge,  but  when 
there  are  prizes  at  stake  it  really  pays 
off.” 

Perhaps  he’s  right. 


"Business  sure  has  been  dead  lately/' 


pointing  out  who  is  to  be  introduced  to 
whom.  We  remember  picking  up  those 
facts  when  we  were  fourteen.  The  same 
goes  for  the  “Letters  and  Invitations” 
section  and  “Soup  to  Nuts,”  which  tells 
one  how  to  eat  gracefully.  But  the 
crowning  achievement  is  the  part  which 
breaks  down  into  everyday  language  the 
subtle  fact  that  formal  clothes  are  to  be 
worn  to  formal  affairs,  but  they  are  not 
necessary  at  informal  gatherings.  This 
section  is,  no  doubt,  a godsend  to  those 
who  always  got  the  thing  just  backwards. 

Something  else  we  learned  at  Boy 
Scout  age  was  that  the  essence  of  eti- 
quette is  consideration  for  others.  But 
that  isn’t  right.  Not  according  to  the 
little  blue  book,  anyhow.  The  only  excuse 
that  these  authors  can  find  for  a girl’s 
not  wiping  her  mouth  on  the  tablecloth 
is  that  “.  . .The  captain  of  the  football 
team  may  be  sitting  across  from  you!.  . .” 
or  “.  . .The  meek  little  fellow  on  your 
left  is  a potential  Prince  Charming.  . .” 
And  do  the  authors  stick  to  etiquette, 
as  they  promised  in  the  title?  They  do 
not.  They  wander  off  on  all  sorts  of 
tangents,  from  a complete  run-down  of 
the  campus  dances  (with  consolations  to 
the  girls  who  don’t  get  invitations)  to  a 
little  section  containing  their  pet  gripes, 
most  of  which  have  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion with  etiquette.  Excerpt:  “There 

ought  to  be  a law.  . .against  the  eternal 
‘thumb-riders’  peopling  the  highways.” 
Most  book  reviews  make  some  mention 
of  the  prose  style  of  their  subjects.  But 
the  little  blue  book  doesn’t  rate  such  men- 
tion. (We  shall  refrain  from  discussing 
the  obnoxious  take-offs  on  Hamlet’s  solil- 
oquy.) Even  an  amateur  cliche  expert 
could  have  a field  day  with  this  one.  But 
the  sentence  that  especially  caught  our 
eye  was,  “Speak  right  up  and  ’spress 
yourself.  . .”  This  sort  of  thing  must  be 
rather  insulting  to  persons  of  even  medi- 
ocre intelligence. 

Almost  everything  else  in  the  book 
must  be,  too. 

LOVE  DIES  IN  A HOKKU 

Searing  flame  flaring 
To  rarified  heights,  and  then 
Distasteful  ashes. 

— B.  P. 


Only 

Eighty  One 
More  Days 
‘Til 

Ocean  City ! 
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Forget  the  principle  of  the  thing — this  is 
money!  That’s  right — legal  tender  ...  in 
folding  quantities  ...  as  high  as  fifteen 
bucks — that’s  what  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
pays  for  gags  and  such-like  you  send  in 
and  we  print.  Procedure?  Simple — send 
your  stuff,  marked  with  your  name,  ad- 
dress, school  and  class,  to  Easy  Money 
Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.  All  contributions  become  the 


property  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  We  pay  only 
for  those  we  print. 

Will  getting  "Pepsi-Cola”  into  your  gag 
htirt  its  chances?  Don’t  be  naive,  chums. 
We  like  it.  So,  if  you  should  wind  up  with 
a rejection  slip  clutched  in  your  hot  little 
fist,  that  won’t  be  the  reason.  Well,  don't 
just  sit  there!  Pick  up  that  pencil — get 
your  stuff  started  now.  There’s  Easy 
Money  waiting! 


LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 

Here’s  the  gag  that  won  a M.  M.  (Mas- 
ter Moron)  degree — and  a fast  two  bucks 
— for  Ben  Ornojf,  of  Liniv.  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  November  contest: 

Our  minor-league  moron,  Mortimer, 
caused  considerable  furore  in  local  cir- 
cles by  entering  one  of  our  better  bis- 
tros and  calling  for  a Pepsi-Cola.  When 
served,  he  proceeded  to  glug  it  down 
with  not  one,  hut  six,  straws.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  his  motives,  Mortimer  care- 
fully removed  all  six  straws  from  his 
mouth  and  replied  with  considerable 
hauteur:  "So  I can  drink  six  times  as 
much  Pepsi,  natch!” 


Earle  S.  Schlegel  of  Lehigh  Univ. 
also  came  up  with  tiro  bucks  for  his 
moron  gag.  \f  hy  don't  you  get  on 
the  gravy  train ? Two  bucks  each  for 
every  moron  joke  we  buy. 


i mm  mi  mm  mm  mi  aj *★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

DAFFY  DEFINITIONS 


Put  one  and  one  together — and  you  get 
a He-She  gag.  Three  bucks  each  to  Duane 
0.  McDoivell  of  So.  Dakota  State  College; 
Albert  M.  Dredge  of  Duquesne  Univ.; 
Emmett  Carmody  of  Manhattan  College; 
and  Alfred  Shapiro  of  Neu'  York  Univ.,  re- 
spectively, for  these  specimens: 

She:  And  what  position  do  you  play  on  the 
football  team? 


We’re  not  just  sure  who’s  daffy  — but 
we  sent  one  frog  apiece  to  Don  Mc- 
Cauley, Baylor  Univ.;  Edward  Whit- 
taker, Boston  Unit’.;  Joy  Duvall,  Univ. 
of  Chicago;  Charles  R.  Meissner,  Jr., 
Lehigh  Univ.;  and  James  0.  Snider, 
Baylor  Univ.,  for  these  gems: 

Lipstick — something  which  adds  color 
and  flavor  to  the  old  pastime. 


Controversy — one  Pepsi — two  people. 
Worm — a caterpillar  with  a shave. 
Rival  — the  guy  who  gives  your  girl  a 
Pepsi. 

Steam — water  gone  crazy  over  the  heat. 
* * # 

So  we’re  subsidizing  lunacy.  Okay 
— but  it's  still  a buck  apiece  for  any 
of  these  we  buy. 


He:  Oh,  sort  of  crouched  and  bent  over. 
* * * 

She:  Why  don’t  you  park  the  car  by  this 
sign? 

He:  You’re  not  allowed  to  park  here. 

She:  Don’t  be  silly.  The  sign  says  "Fine 
for  Parking”! 

Jt, 

TP  TP 

lie:  Your  eyes  sparkle  like  Pepsi-Cola. 

She:  Tell  me  more.  I drink  it  up. 

* * * 

She  Scot:  Sandy,  ’tis  a sad  loss  you’ve  had 
in  the  death  of  your  wife. 

He  Scot:  Aye,  'tis  that.  ’Twas  just  a week 
ago  the  doctor  told  her  to  dilute 
her  medicine  in  Pepsi-Cola  and 
she  hadna’  time  to  take  but  ha._ 
the  bottle. 

# # # 

Current  quotation  or  these  is  $3  each 

for  any  we  buy : Sure,  but  everything’s 

over-priced  these  days. 


EXTRA  ADDER 
ATTRACTION 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we’re 
going  to  review  all  the  stuff  we’ve 
bought,  and  the  item  we  think  was 
best  of  all  is  going  to  get  an  extra 

$100,00 


a 99 


Ever  play  "pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey?”  Well,  this  is  pretty  much  the  same 
idea — and  never  mind  the  obvious  cracks.  $5  each  for  the  best  captions.  Or 
send  in  your  own  idea  for  a cartoon.  §10  for  just  the  idea  . . . §15  if  you  draw 
it  ...  if  we  buy  it. 

Here’s  how  we  split  the  take  for  cartoon  drawings,  ideas  and  captions  in  the 
November  contest:  §15  each  to  Jay  Gluck  of  Berkeley-,  Calif,  and  Herbert  John 
Brammeier,  Jr.  of  St.  Louis  Univ.;  §10  to  H.  Dick  Clarke  of  l niv.  of  Oklahoma; 
and  $5  each  to  ( irgil  Daniel  of  George  If  ashingfon  L niv.,  Frances  Charlton  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Sidney  B.  Flynn  of  St.  Louis  l niv. 
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^ I TRIED 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
BRANDS -CAM  ELS 
ARE  THE  CHOICE 
OF  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  ME  ! - 
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Champion 

Outboard  Racing  Driver 

He  holds  the  world’s  record  for 
Class  C Outboard  Motorboats  — 
57.325  miles  per  hour  for  5 miles! 
1 47  winner  of  the  famous  Albany- 
to-New  York  Outboard  Marathon. 

"In  12  years  of  outboard  racing. 
I’ve  found  that  'experience  is  the 
best  teacher,’  ” says  Vic  Scott.  "And 
that’s  true  in  choosing  a cigarette, 
too.  Through  the  years,  I’ve  tried 
many  brands.  I’ve  compared  them— 
for  mildness,  for  cool  smoking,  for 
flavor.  I learned  from  experience 
that  Camels  suit  me  to  a 'T’!” 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob,  Co.#  Wir 


l" 

tor  oov  090  .-i.Zone"  »°  0 
don’t  suit  £21  — 


A LL  OVER  America,  more  people  are 
il.  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before. 
Millions  of  smokers  have  found  by  ex- 
perience thatCamels  suit  them  to  a"T.” 
Try  Camels  yourself.  Compare 
them  — for  mildness,  coolness;  for 
full,  rich  flavor.  Let  your  "T-Zone” 

— that’s  T for  Taste  and  T for 
Throat— tell  you  why  Camels  are 
the  "choice  of  experience.” 


According  to  a Nationwide  survey: 


More  Doctors  smoke  Camels  than  an  if  other  cigarette 


Three  nationally  known 
indepen  dent  research 
organizations  asked 
113,597  doctors  to 
name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked.  More  doctors 
named  Camel  than  any 
Other  brand. 
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• Every  year  the  Old  Line  has  a cer- 
tain number  of  “standard”  issues.  You 
can  always  look  for  a Christmas  Issue, 
a Homecoming  Issue,  and,  of  course,  a 
Graduation  Issue.  But  when  it’s  April 
and  your  thoughts  are  anywhere  but 
on  a magazine,  ideas  for  the  “next” 
issue  come  very  slowly.  It’s  too  early 
for  Graduation — we’ve  already  had  a 
Spring  Issue — and  “Mid-semester” 
Issue  sounds  awfully  trite.  So,  you 
start  looking  around  for  some  other 
inspiration. 

This  issue  the  inspiration  came  in 
the  form  of  a very  simple  fact — name- 
ly, that  out  of  the  8500  students  at  the 
University,  some  5300  are  Daydodgers. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  attempted 
to  park  in  the  University’s  parking 
lots,  these  figures  are  probably  all  too 
easy  to  comprehend.  But,  to  us,  they 
seemed  very  amazing. 

Another  problem  was  just  what 
should  go  into  a Daydodger  Issue.  The 
only  obvious  thing  was  that  we  should 
have  Daydodgers  on  the  cover.  So 
there  they  are — Billee  Hatcher  and 
Jack  Dameron. 

Billee  is  a sophomore  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics from  Washington,  D.  C.  (Ord- 
way  4665  after  seven.)  With  one  issue 
she  has  set  an  all-time  record  for 
appearances  on  an  Old  Line  cover. 
Jack  is  from  Hyattsville  and  blush- 
ingly  admits  that  he  too  is  in  Home 
Ec — advertising,  that  is.  A1  Deneg- 
gar  took  the  pictures,  and  A1  Cohen 
worked  until  one-thirty  on  a rainy 
Wednesday  night  supplying  the  back- 
ground. No  one  can  say  it  isn’t  at 
least  different. 

We’re  still  not  sure  as  to  how  a 
western-style  model  ties  in  with  the 
Daydodgers,  but  the  picture  seems  to 
make  its  own  excuses. 


Cover  by  Al  Cohen  and  Al  Danegger 
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the  new  line 


© We  were  looking  through  the  back 
issues  of  the  OLD  LINE  the  other  day, 
and  we  came  upon  the  April  issue  of 
1938,  which  happens  to  have  been  pub- 
lished just  ten  years  ago.  Ah,  those 
good  old  days!  The  main  feature  of  that 
issue  was  an  editorial  in  the  New  Line 
on  war.  Strangely  enough,  the  issue  was 
titled  The  Travel  Issue;  the  editors  must 
have  had  a premonition  of  things  to  come. 

And  those  ads!  Little  Tavern  ham- 
burgers, 5 cents,  “buy  ’em  by  the  bag.” 
The  Sports  Center  offering  complete  rid- 
ing habits  for  $8.88,  and,  get  this,  genu- 
ine, handmade  hauraches  from  Old  Mex- 
ico, a bargain  at  $2.98  a pair. 

If  you  ever  read  The  New  Yorker,  you 
have  probably  enjoyed  the  pot-shots  they 
take  at  various  incongruencies  they  find 
anywhere  in  print.  Well,  they  had  one  in 
that  issue: 

“Unfrock  a lady  and  you  find  rasp- 
berry-colored  lingerie — or  misty  green,  or 
dull  blue.” — Vogue. 

Or  a slap  in  the  face. 

Then  there  was  the  one  about  the 
absent-minded  professor  who  got  up  in 
the  morning,  brushed  his  teeth  with  the 
toothpaste,  shaved  with  the  shaving 
cream;  went  to  breakfast  and  scratched 
his  back  and  poured  syrup  on  his  pan- 
cakes; on  his  way  out  he  kissed  his  wife 
and  slammed  the  door;  he  petted  his 
neighbor’s  dog  and  said  hello  to  the 
neighbor’s  wife;  and  when  it  started  to 
rain,  he  found  he  had  remembered  to 
bring  his  umbrella — he  forgot  he  was  in 
a college  joke. 

There  were  cartoons  too.  Sample:  One 
woman  in  ancient  Greece  is  saying  to 
another,  “I  think  these  DiPopoulus  chil- 
dren are  Delta  Alpha  Mu  N u little  Deta 
J?ho  Alpha  Tau  Sigmas.” 

Ah,  those  good  old  days. 


Lines  Composed  Upon  Reading  in  the  News- 
paper that  as  a Result  of  the  Bikini  Experi- 
ments an  Atomic  Cloud  has  Circled  the  Earth 
Several  Times. 

Though  atomic  showers  may  come  your 
way, 

Your  Geiger  counter  will  save  the  day; 
And  when  it’s  raining,  don’t  stand  and 
gaze, 

Because  it  isn’t  raining  rain,  you  know, 
it’s  raining  gamma  rays. 


And  when  you  see  clouds  come  overhead, 
You  know  there’ll  he  crowds  soon  drop- 
ping dead; 

So  keep  your  lead  umbrella  handy,  and 
save  it  for  the  day 

That  you  are  drenched  with  radioactive 
spray. 

— Dick  Gardner 

1st  Man:  Yes,  I studied  the  cello  for 
seven  years. 

2nd  Man:  Seven  years!  Isn’t  that  rather 
a long  time? 

1st  Man:  Not  when  you  consider  that  for 
the  first  six  I thought  you  had  to  blow  into 
it. 


© It  was  cold  outside,  but  inside  the 
dorm  it  was  warmer.  Several  young  men 
were  scattered  around  on  various  pieces 
of  furniture.  Their  conversation  wand- 
ered from  topic  to  topic,  nothing  holding 
anyone’s  attention  for  very  long.  One 
loosened  his  collar.  Another  went  over 
to  the  thermometer  near  the  door,  looked 
at  it,  said,  “Gosh  it’s  warm  in  here.” 
The  host  thought  for  a moment,  then, 
with  the  air  of  a king  tossing  pennies  to 
the  peasants,  explained:  “It’s  bound  to  be 
hot,  with  everyone  in  here  breathing  at 
once.” 

Now  we  know  what  happened  to  the 
little  moron  jokes:  they  struck  too  close 
to  home. 

1st  Student:  I don’t  like  the  way  that  girl 
in  Dorm  F dresses. 

2nd  Student:  How  does  she  dress? 

1st  Student:  In  the  dark. 

( Continued  on  page  2U) 


Masufla+ul  Model 

This  month’s  blonde  model  is  Miss 
Jackie  Morley  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
she  is  from  Rhode  Island  and  that 
the  picture  was  taken  only  as  far 
west  as  the  dairy  barn,  she  is  a 
very  authentic  westerner.  She’s 
now  finishing  her  junior  year  in 
Home  Ec.  In  case  you’re  wonder- 
ing where  you’ve  seen  her  before, 
(as  if  you  couldn’t  remember), 
she’s  a very  active  cheer-leader. 
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“Petrillo,  who?” 
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Magazines 

Cokes 

Cawthorne’s 
College  Park 
Pharmacy 


NORMAN  TAILORS 

Dry  Cleaning  - Altering 
Repairing 

963  Bonifant  St. 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4513  College  Avenue 
WArfield  5111 

Complete  Banking  Services 

• Checking  Accounts 

• Auto  Loans 

• Personal  Loans 

• Christmas  Savings 

• Savings  Accounts 

Established  1915 
Member  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 


Freedom,  1948 

The  massive  steel  door  swung  open, 
and  Fred  Barclay  walked  out  into  the 
spring  sunshine.  He  was  free,  after 
six  years.  Six  years,  each  alike,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  letters  . . . 
“Dearest  Fred, 

Oh  Fred,  it’s  awful  without  you, 
and  it’s  awful  that  they’ve  put  you  in 
that  terrible  place  like  a common 
criminal.  But  we’re  all  so  proud  of 
you.  It  was  so  much  more  courageous 
of  you  to  do  what  you  believe  in  than 
to  just  throw  in  the  sponge  and  join 
the  army.  If  everyone  were  like  you 
we  wouldn’t  have  any  wars  . . 

“Dear  Son, 

“ . . . It’s  too  bad  that  the  world  is  so 
corrupt  that  they  put  the  only  peace- 
ful people  in  jails.  But  we  know  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing,  and  as  long 
as  you  believe  that  everything  is  all 
right.  We’re  all  so  proud  of  you.” 

Then,  in  the  months  that  followed, 
there  were  other  letters: 

. 1 know  you  are  sincere,  but  it 
all  seems  so  absurd.  Why  can’t  you 
just  be  like  everyone  else?  All  your 
old  friends  are  in  the  service,  and  they 
don’t  think  they  are  doing  anything 
wrong.  Even  in  church  they  say  it’s  a 
righteous  way  . . 

“.  . . Son,  are  you  sure  you’re  doing 
the  right  thing?  Your  brother  is  in 
the  navy,  you  know,  and  no  one  thinks 
any  less  of  him  for  it.  He  says  he 
doesn’t  think  you  are  sincere.  But  of 
course  that  is  for  you  alone  to  decide. 
But  do  think  about  it,  son  . . 

. . Fred,  why  don’t  you  recon- 
sider? Think  of  your  patriotism  and 
your  duty  to  other  people.  What  you 
are  doing  is  a selfish  thing.  And  most- 
people  don’t  think  your  motives  are 
honorable  anyway  . . .” 

. . I’ve  inquired  around,  son,  and 
you  can  get  out  of  there  and  into  the 
army  quickly  and  with  no  hard  feel- 
ings ...  If  you  won’t  think  of  me, 
think  of  your  country,  at  least  . . .” 

Then,  the  last  one: 

“.  . . Your  own  brother,  Fred,  and 
you  helped  kill  him!  You  haven’t  an 
ounce  of  decency  in  you,  to  let  a thing 
like  this  happen.  Your  family  doesn’t  j 
want  to  see  you  again,  I don’t,  and  no 
one  else  in  the  town  does  either, 
ever  . . .” 

And  now  he  was  free,  and  no  place 
to  go. 

He  bought  a newspaper,  looked  at 
the  headlines.  “Draft  legislation 
urged,”  it  said.  Fred  folded  the  paper 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  walked 
down  the  street,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light of  his  new  freedom. 

— Dick  Carter 


VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 


WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 
SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
Shaeffer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


Bertram 

THE  NATION’S  PIPE  MAKER 
920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


Water  St  Baltimore,  Md. 

L Ex  in  y ton  4 1 $4 


Artists  - Engravers 
Color  Plates  - Halftones 
and  Zinc  Etchings 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1 :30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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DAYDODGERS: 


The  Forgotten  Majority 


© Ask  the  loquacious  man  in  the  street  to  describe 
the  typical  college  student.  He  will  do  so  quite  confi- 
dently. More  than  likely  he  will  start  off  with  the 
sage  comment  that  the  typical  student  is  a veteran. 
On  this  count  he  will  be  right,  but  from  there  on 
he  will  undoubtedly  miss  the  boat  entirely.  Unless 
this  man’s  street  runs  through  a modern  cam- 
pus, his  typical  college  student  will  be  nothing  more 
than  a stereotyped  portrait  of  the  ageless  “Joe  Col- 
lege” planted  in  American  literature  years  ago  by  a 
frustrated  sophomore.  “Joe  College” — with  varsity 
letter,  his  new  convertible,  and  his  history-making 
frat  pin.  As  an  example  of  the  typical  Maryland 
student,  he  is  about  as  symbolic  as  the  turtle  on  the 
T-shirts  of  the  trackmen. 

At  six-thirty  this  morning,  Joe  was  very  sound 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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An  artist's  conception  of  College  Park  and  neighboring  suburbs  on  a typical  Monday  morning. 


asleep.  The  same  could  probably  be  said  for  seven- 
thirty.  But,  oblivious  of  Joe,  the  typical  Maryland 
student  arose  at  his  usual  hour  of  six-thirty.  He  ate 
a hurried  breakfast,  glanced  at  the  morning  paper 
and  was  on  his  way.  He  had  to  drive  anywhere 
from  five  to  fifty  miles  to  reach  College  Park,  and 
even  then  he  probably  parked  on  a University  park- 
ing lot  and  never  saw  the  town  at  all.  His  first  class 
wasn’t  until  nine,  but  as  always  he  had  “riders” 
with  eight-o’clocks.  Consequently,  this  typical  stu- 
dent was  more  than  half  awake  when  he  reached  his 
first  class  and  took  a seat  beside  the  bleary-eyed 
Joe  who  had  been  up  every  bit  of  twenty  minutes. 
Joe  knows  very  little  about  this  student.  Certainly 
he  doesn’t  think  of  him  as  typical.  About  all  he 
knows  is  that  he  is  a Daydodger.  What  he  doesn’t 
realize  is  that  as  a Daydodger  the  student  is  far 
more  typical  of  Maryland  students  than  Joe  can 
ever  hope  to  be. 

Five  out  of  every  eight  Maryland  students  are 
Daydodgers.  As  such,  they  find  themselves  follow- 
ing a daily  pattern  that  would  make  Joe  and  his  on- 
campus  friends  cringe  with  horror.  They  find  it 
hard  to  understand  that  there  are  some  students 
(5,290  to  be  exact)  who  rarely  see  College  Park  at 
night,  and  that  at  seven  in  the  morning  the  roads 
are  already  filled  with  students  on  their  way  from 
Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  points  even  more  remote. 
They  just  don’t  understand  Daydodgers. 

The  name  Daydodger  comes  from  the  two  Greek 
words  dayosa  and  dodgicus.  Dayosa  is  the  word  for 
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a bearer  or  carrier  while  dodgicus  was  the  Greek 
word  for  a sort  of  lunch  pail.  Language  authorities 
state  that  the  name  Daydodger  may  be  translated 
literally  as  “a  carrier  of  lunchboxes.” 


Daydodger,  George  Lundquist,  pulls  in  for  an  eight  o'clock 
with  his  usual  carload  of  carefree  Silver  Spring  "riders." 


Monday 


The  rain  was  still  falling.  Barbara 
brushed  the  wet  drops  from  her  freckled 
nose,  and  went  on  up  the  hill.  Her  boots 
sank  in  the  slimy  mud,  making  it  difficult 
to  walk  fast.  It  was  early;  imagine;  being 
early  for  an  eight  o’clock  class!  She 
hadn’t  slept  much  the  night  before.  What 
was  it  he  said  Saturday  night?  Yes,  he 
definitely  said  he’d  call  me  yesterday.  I 
remember  it  so  well.  I remember  every 
word  he  ever  said  to  me.  Didn’t  1 spend 
the  day  going  over  every  one  of  them  a 
hundred  times? 

Just  a few  students  were  on  campus  at 
that  hour,  she  noticed.  Some  of  the  labor- 
ers were  already  at  work  on  the  new 
dormitory.  They  smiled  at  her  when  she 
passed,  but  she  didn’t  notice. 

We  danced  all  evening,  and  he  liked 
my  dress.  It  was  soft  and  velvety;  it  fit 
the  way  dresses  should.  When  I walked 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  he  looked  at 
me  for  a long  time  and  finally  said, 
“Lovely,  very  lovely.’’  I know  it  wasn’t 
me.  It  was  the  dress  I saved  my  allow- 
ances to  buy. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  harder. 
Barbara  pulled  her  hood  closer  to  her 
face,  as  she  headed  for  the  dark  red 
building  to  the  right  of  her.  Everything 
seemed  so  dead  when  the  students  weren’t 
rushing  around.  The  classrooms  were 
dark  and  deserted,  and  Barbara  felt  lone- 
lier than  she  had  out  in  the  rain.  She 
walked  through  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  and  up  the  steps  to  the  second 
floor.  As  she  opened  the  door  to  the  room, 
the  warm  air  hit  her.  She  flicked  the 
light  switch  and  walked  to  the  rear  of  the 
room,  dropping  her  books  with  a soft 
thud  on  the  desk.  The  radiators  were 
noisier  than  usual,  and  she  had  never 
before  realized  how  ugly  they  looked. 

Miriam  and  Bob  are  through.  She  told 
me  that,  or  I wouldn’t  have  started  going 
out  with  him.  Besides,  Miriam  has  been 
running  around  with  someone  else  for 
three  weeks  now.  “/  wouldn’t  go  out  with 
Bob  again  if  he  crawled  to  me  on  his 
knevs,”  was  what  she  told  me. 

Barbara  picked  up  a book  and  opened 
it  to  the  place  marked  by  a dance  pro- 
gram, which  she  stuck  quickly  in  the 
back  of  the  book.  Chapter  Two — Haw- 
thorne’s life.  Barbara  read  slowly,  as 
though  memorizing  each  line.  Hawthorne 
lived  alone  for  twelve  years  in  a dismal 
little  room.  I could  never  live  alone  like 
that.  Never.  I’d  marry  Bob  today. 
Honestly,  I would,  if  he  asked  me. 


Morning 

by  B.  J.  Audish 


The  other  students  were  beginning  to 
trickle  in.  They  still  looked  sleepy  and 
somewhat  reluctant  about  coming  to  class 
at  all.  Barbara  closed  the  book  restlessly. 
She  took  a comb  from  her  bag  and  ran  it 
through  her  reddish  hair.  He  liked  her 
hair.  He  liked  the  way  it  curled  into 
baby  ringlets  when  it  rained.  She  put  the 
comb  away  and  took  out  a pencil.  Most 
of  the  class  was  there — at  least  the  num- 
ber that  usually  showed  up  on  Monday 
mornings.  The  room  became  quiet  when 
the  professor  walked  in.  I’ve  never 
ivatched  the  way  he  walks.  Bob  walks  in 
that  casxial  way,  not  caring  whether  he 
gets  anywhere  or  not. 

Dr.  Brown  was  taking  roll;  he  always 
did  on  Mondays.  Barbara  glanced  at  the 
seat  next  to  her.  It  was  still  empty. 
Maybe  Miriam  wasn’t  coming  to  class 
today.  She  wrote  the  date  on  the  top  of 
her  paper  and  began  taking  notes.  Haw- 
thorne attended  Bowdoin  College — went 
back  to  Salem — lived  there  for  twelve 
years — what  was  the  name  of  that  song 
the  orchestra  played  over  and  over? — 
only  went  to  the  library  or  for  a walk — 
the  tune  is  driving  me  crazy,  but  the 
words,  what  are  they? — met  Sophia  Pea- 
body— fell  in  love — I think  I’m  in  love. 
I’m  so  damned  miserable. 

The  door  opened  and  a blonde  girl 
slipped  in,  moving  quietly  to  the  back  of 
the  room.  She  sat  down  beside  Barbara, 
shaking  the  water  from  her  long  hair. 
Miriam  is  late  again.  I don’t  know  how 
she  gets  by  with  it.  The  lecturer  went  on 
in  a monotone.  Barbara  continued  taking 
notes.  He  told  me  he  loved  me.  I’m  sure 
that’s  what  he  said.  When  he  kissed  me 
goodnight,  he  said  it  softly.  And  he  said 
he’d  call.  Maybe  toyiight.  He  yvas  prob- 
ably busy  yesterday. 

The  bell  rang  sharply,  bringing 
Barbara  back  to  life  with  a jolt.  She 
closed  her  notebook,  and  looked  at  the 
girl  next  to  her. 

“Hi,  Miriam,”  she  said. 

“Hi,  yourself,”  answered  her  friend. 
“You  could  never  guess  what  happened. 
Bob  and  I are  going  steady  again.  Look, 
we’re  pinned.”  Barbara  hadn’t  moved. 
She  stared  lifelessly  at  Miriam. 

“And  Barb,  I’ve  got  a favor  to  ask,  a 
really  huge  one.  Could  I wear  that  simp- 
ly divine  blue  velvet  dress  of  yours  to  the 
dance  Friday  night?” 

Barbara  moved  her  head  up  and  down. 
What  was  that  he  had  said?  Lovely,  very 
lovely. 
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The  Stickman  and  the  Author 

by  Art  Cosing 


9 The  man  behind  the  typewriter  stopped 
and  lit  a cigar  before  he  opened  the  enve- 
lope. It  was  a long  envelope  and  when  it 
was  ripped  it  revealed  a twice  folded 
manuscript.  In  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner, held  fast  by  a new  paper  clip,  he  saw 
a cleanly  typed  three-by-five  card.  The 
wording  on  the  card  was  terse  and  to  the 
point:  We  have  read  the  enclosed  contri- 
bution with  interest,  and  regret  that  it  is 
not  quite  suited  . . . 

Absently  the  author  thumbed  through 
the  five  double  spaced  pages  of  copy.  His 
typing  wasn’t  of  the  best,  he  noted  sadly. 
Here  and  there  the  pages  were  spotted 
with  marks  of  poor  erasures.  The  manu- 


script wasn’t  without  other  failures. 
Even  this  cursory  look  disclosed  typing 
errors  he  should  have  caught  on  first 
reading.  He  turned  back  to  page  one,  and 
began  to  read: 

Shaw  had  always  hated  Kernan,  arro- 
gant, smiling  Kernan.  Kernan,  the  win- 
ner. Kernan,  the  croupier  at  the  Club 
Montmarte. 

Now,  as  Shaw  squinted  through  the 
narrow,  smoke  choked  column  of  light 
that  fell  on  the  dice  table,  he  knew  he 
must  beat  Kernan.  He  must  win  and  quit 
gambling  forever  as  Nora  had  asked.  He 
must  win  and  close  the  croupier’s  grin- 


ning face  on  the  black  cigar  with  its  evil 
smelling  smoke  that  burned  the  eyes. 
Johnny  Shaw  fingered  his  seven  remain- 
ing chips. 

Seven  chips,  Johnny  told  himself,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  $350  is  all  that 
remains  of  two  and  a half  years  of  sav- 
ing, scrimping,  and  doing  without,  so 
that  someday  you  and  Nora  might  . . . 

The  croupier  spoke.  “Your  dice, 
Shaw,”  he  said.  Shaw  was  once  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  smoke.  For  a fleet- 
ing moment  he  had  forgotten  it.  Now  his 
eyes  smarted.  “What’s  your  bet?”  the 
croupier  asked.  Shaw  blinked.  “What’s 
your  bet?”  Kernan  repeated.  It  was  a 
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challenge  this  time.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking it. 

Shaw  hesitated  only  long  enough  to 
survey  the  blur  of  foolishly  intense  faces 
now  all  looking  in  his  direction,  each  in 
turn  giving  back  his  glance  from  the 
outer  perimeter  of  the  light. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  he 
said  with  unnecessary  loudness,  and 
threw  down  his  bet.  The  seven  scattering 
chips  made  hollow,  clicking  sounds  as 
they  found  the  table. 

“You’re  faded,  Shaw,”  said  Kernan. 
“Roll  ’em.” 

Shaw  shook  the  leather  cup  with  earn- 
est concentration,  tilted  his  head  slightly 
toward  the  chattering  dice,  paused,  then 
rolled  the  cubes  hard  across  the  board. 
They  clattered  loud  against  the  rail, 
bounced  back  and  lay  still. 

“S ev-ven,”  the  croupier  said,  herding 
in  the  five  and  two.  “Again?” 

Shaw  nodded. 

The  croupier  tossed  back  the  dice. 
Shaw  scooped  them  from  the  table  and 
dropped  them  in  the  cup.  A rattle.  A 
toss.  And  again  the  croupier : “S ev-ven,” 
he  said. 

“S ev-ven,”  said  Shaw,  mimicking  the 
croupier.  “Another  seven.  Seven’s  my 
point,  stickman.”  Someone  behind  Shaw 
laughed.  Shaw  was  smiling  now. 

“Again?”  asked  the  croupier,  his  voice 
unchanged.  This  suddenly  angered  Shaw. 

“Let  it  ride.  All  of  it.  Seven’s  my 
lucky  number,  stickman.  Do  you  hear, 
stickman?” 

Once  more  Shaw  went  into  his  act  over 
the  noisy  cup,  when  simultaneously  came 
the  realization  that  for  him  there  could 
be  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  croupier. 
He  repressed  a cough  and  wished  that  he 
might  step  outside  to  breathe  deep  of  the 
night  air. 

The  smoke  was  almost  unbearable  now. 
It  hung  heavily  on  the  table  green  and 
then  with  serpentine  movements  it  slowly 
spiraled  its  way  up  into  the  light.  Reluct- 
anty  Shaw  let  the  dice  escape  from  the 
open  end  of  the  cylinder  and  watched 
them  tumble  into  the  sinister  screen.  The 
smoke  made  angry  contortions  as  the  dice 
brushed  through  to  hit  the  rail  with  two 
over-lapping  slaps  and  dribble  to  a stop 
in  the  center  of  the  table. 

“Six,”  said  Kernan.  “Six  is  the  point.” 
He  reached  quickly  for  the  dice,  but  not 
quickly  enough.  Shaw  had  detected  the 
movement. 

He  was  around  the  table,  and  before 
Kernan  could  pull  back  his  outstretched 
fist  Shaw  had  clamped  it  hard  upon  the 
board. 

“Not  satisfied  with  the  present  odds?” 
he  asked.  “Why  keep  secrets,  Kernan? 
Open  your  fist  and  let  everyone  see.” 

The  stunned  crowd  bumped  and  scuf- 
fled in  general  retreat.  No  one  made  a 
move  to  interfere. 

“Open  it,”  Shaw  commanded  between 
clenched  teeth.  “Open  it.”  With  all  his 


might  he  suddenly  brought  Kernan’s  arm 
down  across  the  edge  of  the  table.  Ker- 
nan howled,  relaxed  his  grip,  and  a sec- 
ond pair  of  dice  dropped  to  the  table. 

“We’ll  play  the  game  with  my  dice,” 
Shaw  said,  retrieving  the  original  two. 

At  first  awed,  then  skeptical,  the  crowd 
now  showed  signs  of  honest  interest.  Pas- 
sive interest.  This  liquor  soaked  group 
of  sophisticates  was  incapable  of  anger. 

Kernan,  his  everpresent  cigar  stuck 
defiantly  between  his  teeth,  stood  by  with- 
out protest,  nursing  his  injured  arm.  He 
was  like  all  professional  gamblers,  Shaw 
knew,  not  only  reluctant,  but  too  smart 
to  endanger  his  ‘business’  and  clientele 
with  any  show  of  violence  within  the 
club.  There  were  other  ways. 

Shaw  shook  the  leather  cup.  The  dice 
beat  a furious  tattoo  within  their  con- 
finement, then  stopped.  Shaw  held  the 
cup  aloft,  hesitated,  and  lowered  the  dice 
to  his  side.  It  was  the  smoke.  It  clung 
to  the  table  as  before,  sluggish,  black, 
oppressive,  but  now  its  ever  changing 
convolutions,  turning,  twisting,  self-en- 
twining, seemed  to  reach  out  for  Shaw 
like  a grasping  appendage.  Through  half 
closed,  watering  eyes,  he  could  see  Ker- 
nan smiling. 

Striking  out  defensively,  almost  blind- 
ly, Shaw  snatched  the  black  cigar  from 
Kernan’s  mouth,  and  threw  it  to  the 
floor. 

“Someone  open  a window,”  he  ordered. 

The  smoke  was  gone  when  Shaw  threw 
the  dice,  but  even  before  the  cubes  came 
to  rest  Shaw  knew  he  had  won. 

Unhindered  by  Kernan  or  any  of  his 
henchmen,  Shaw  pocketed  his  winnings 
and  walked  to  the  door  and  down  a corri- 
dor. An  assistant  cashed  his  chips  with- 
out a word.  For  just  an  instant  Shaw 
paused  at  the  exit,  for  he  knew  with  a 
positive  yet  unnatural  certainty  he  would 
never  enter  those  doors  again.  Nora 
would  like  that. 

Turning  finally,  he  walked  through  the 
doorway  and  out  into  the  blackness  of  a 
moonless  night.  From  the  shadows  two 
dark-suited  men  fell  in  step  behind  him. 
Back  in  the  rear  of  the  club  the  game- 
sters resumed  their  play. 

The  author  replaced  the  paper  clip, 
folded  the  manuscript,  and  returned  it 
to  the  envelope.  The  envelope  he  put  in 
his  inside  pocket.  Sliding  back  from  the 
desk,  he  got  up  slowly  and  tvalked  to  the 
door  and  out  into  a larger  room  where 
the  clamor  of  pleasure  hunters  immedi- 
ately greeted  his  ears. 

Pressing  through  an  aimless  tide  of 
liquored  breaths  he  at  last  found  the 
table.  The  croupier  in  charge  nodded  at 
his  approach. 

“ Have  you  come  to  relieve  me ?”  the 
croupier  asked. 

“Fes,”  he  said,  his  black  cigar  tight 
between  his  teeth. 


Contributors  . . . 


B.  J. 

Audish 

Author  of  the  boy-girl  story 
on  page  7 is  Betty  Jane  Audish,  a 
K.D.  from  Capitol  Heights.  Better 
known  as  “B.J.”,  she  now  holds 
the  title  of  Feature  Editor  of  the 
Diamondback. 

“Don’t  think  it’s  an  easy  job,” 
she  says,  “you  never  tried  to  lay  out 
one  of  Eisenhauer’s  editorials.” 
However,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  B.J.  has  reached  her  peak 
as  far  as  the  Diamondback  goes. 
She  graduates  in  June. 


Art 
Cosing 

Art  is  one  of  the  real  old-timers 
of  the  Old  Line  having  been  an 
editor  of  one  sort  or  another  since 
the  magazine’s  post-war  revival  in 
March,  1946.  He’s  very  nostalgic 
about  old,  forgotten  issues  and  is 
always  coming  out  with  “Boy,  did  I 
knock  ’em  dead  in  the  ’46  Gradua- 
tion Issue.”  Everybody  humors 
him,  but  few  remember. 

His  latest  story  is  “The  Stick- 
man and  the  Author”  on  page  8.  He 
claims  it  gives  you  two  stories  for 
the  price  of  one. 


Charles 
Schaeffer 

This  Cumberland  lad  really  broke 
into  print  this  issue.  If  you  crave 
Ancient  History  then  you  should 
read  his  “Diary  of  the  First  In- 
ventor” on  page  16  or  for  a stirring 
biography  try  “Haircut”  on  page 
22.  Charlie  says  they’re  both  good. 

He  also  admits  that  his  two  real 
achievements  in  life  were  as  a 
Navy  Radioman  during  the  war 
and  at  present  as  a Diamondback 
reporter. 
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Sororities,  Yes! 


9 I don’t  see  why  anyone  wouldn’t  want 
to  join  a sorority.  Some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive girls  on  the  campus  are  in  sorori- 
ties. I’m  in  one  myself.  They  just  can’t 
be  beat! 

You  can  have  the  ISA  and  Dick  Dun- 
lap; I’ll  stick  with  the  Greeks — including 
that  cute  Nick  DiPopoulos  in  my  French 
class.  I know  he’s  a Greek  because  he 
told  me  he  was.  Let  me  give  you  just  a 
few  of  the  highlights  of  sorority  life. 

In  the  first  place,  it  didn’t  hurt  much 
when  I fell  through  that  trapdoor  the  day 
they  pledged  me.  And  I liked  walking 
through  raw  oysters  before  initiation. 
Even  the  egg  shampoo  they  gave  me  was 
— well — different.  (They  included  the 

shells.) 

And  rushing  is  jolly.  The  soft  lights,  ’ 
the  music,  the  food  we  can’t  eat,  and  the 
gay  shrieks  of  sorority  girls  as  their 
nylons  pop  when  they  sit  on  the  floor.  My 
English  prof  thought  I was  going  crazy 
when  I smiled  all  through  his  exam.  He 
didn’t  know  that  a rush  tea  the  night  be- 
fore had  given  me  a facial  paralysis, 
commonly  known  as  “the  lingering  leer.’’ 
And  rushing  really  teaches  you  to  think. 

I know,  because  I spent  a whole  night 
trying  to  devise  the  costume  of  a Siber- 


ian nun  for  the  next  day’s  party. 

Of  course,  our  gayest  times  come  when 
we  vote  on  rushees.  What  a throat-cut- 
ting, back-slapping  ordeal  that  is!  We 
just  tear  ’em  apart.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
girl  who  came  through  rushing  with  mud 
on  the  heel  of  her  left  shoe.  Boy,  did  we 
lay  her  out.  My  friend  Nick  agreed  too 
because  he  said  he’d  also  like  to  . . . But 
there  I go — talking  about  Nick  again. 

Really  the  nicest  thing  about  the  soror- 
ity house  is  the  Quiet  Hour.  I get  to  bed 
by  three  o’clock  every  morning.  And  the 
girls  are  so  thoughtful — I don’t  have  to 
set  my  alarm  clock  to  get  up  for  that 
eight  o’clock  class.  Screaming  begins  at 
seven  sharp. 

® One  of  the  sweetest  people  in  the  or- 
ganization is  the  treasurer.  My  dues  are 
awfully  low.  I never  miss  that  $500 
monthly,  but  I do  hate  being  whipped 
when  I can’t  pay  the  state  tax.  The  only 
thing  is  that  I don’t  have  enought  money 
left  for  cigarettes,  but  that’s  all  right — - 
careless  callers  sometimes  leave  long 
butts  in  the  ashtrays  in  the  living  room. 
Or  I can  always  persuade  my  dates  to 
buy  Pall  Malls — and  speaking  of  dates: 

I was  a little  hurt  when  my  man  was 
put  on  the  sorority  blacklist  because  he 
was  riding  in  his  convertible  with  the 


top  up.  Our  romance,  though,  ended 
happily  I’m  glad  to  state — he’s  in  the 
hospital  and  the  sorority  has  the  car.  As 
a result  of  this,  I won  the  award  for  con- 
tributing the  most  to  sorority  welfare. 

It’s  awfully  wholesome  the  way  the 
sorority  goes  in  enthusiastically  for 
sports.  My  legs  weren’t  bad  when  I came 
here,  but  now  I’m  described  as  muscle- 
bound.  It  might  be  due  to  volleyball, 
basketball,  hockey,  tennis,  bowling,  golf, 
or  pole-vaulting.  But  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  these  stimulating  sports  com- 
pensates for  the  couple  of  extra  inches 
around  my  calves.  Who  wants  to  be 
spindle-shanked,  I often  ask  myself.  I 
can  still  hear  the  cries  of  “Team,  team, 
team”  as  I hurdled  down  the  court.  And 
it’s  so  gratifying  when  you  win  an  award 
as  we  did — Intramural  Pogo-Stick  Cham- 
pions of  1937. 

© Some  of  the  most  entertaining  girls  in 
our  sorority  are  the  blackball  specialists. 
They’re  always  good  for  a lot  of  laughs. 
Just  when  you  think  a pledge  is  going 
to  be  initiated,  they  up  and  blackball  her! 
Talk  about  being  surprised;  some  of  the 
pledges  never  get  over  it.  I remember  one 
pledge  particularly  who  actually  walked 
down  the  hill  with  a fellow  who  had  once 
dated  one  of  my  sorority  sisters.  Think 
of  it!  We  didn’t  have  enough  blackballs 
to  go  around. 

Once  I was  a little  irritated  when  the 
Scholarship  Chairman  threw  tear  gas  in 
my  room  one  night  to  break  up  a bull 
session.  Since  then,  my  average  has 
slipped  from  a 4.0  to  a 3.9  and  so  I have 
been  put  on  probation.  That  B in  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  was  disgraceful.  I’ll 
always  regret  the  extra  five  minutes  I 
took  from  studying  to  brush  my  teeth. 

I was  thrilled  when  the  group  nomi- 
nated me  for  Freshman  President.  I 
didn’t  know  I was  the  only  Freshman. 
At  first  I didn’t  realize  how  rewarding 
campus  activities  could  be.  All  they  take 
are:  a lot  of  strength,  perserverance, 

endurance,  and  drive.  Why,  in  my  three- 
year  span  I was  Asst.  Pencil  Sharpener, 
Official  Door-Closer,  Asst.  Ballot-Coun- 
ter, Asst.  Chalk  Provider,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  charge  of  clean-up.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  I have  duties  within  the  soror- 
ity. I don’t  mind  being  bus-boy  at  ex- 
change dinners,  but  I’m  not  enthusiastic 
about  calling  for  the  boys  in  my  car — in  a 
chauffer’s  uniform. 

Sorority  weekends  are  the  height  of 
college  life.  It’s  especially  fun  when 
there  are  ten  guests  and  only  six  avail- 
able beds.  But  chairs  aren’t  too  uncom- 
fortable for  one  night  when  a guest  is 
occupying  my  bed.  The  bridge  sessions 
are  interesting,  too.  Most  of  the  girls 
know  how  to  play  with  all  fifty-two  cards. 
Culbertson  could  learn  a lot  at  a sorority 
bridge  game. 

Yessir,  give  me  a sorority  every  time. 
They’re  for  me. 
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Sororities,  No! 


# I don’t  see  why  anyone  would  want  to 
join  a sorority.  Who  wants  to  join  a 
sorority?  I certainly  don’t. 

If  anyone  should  ask  me,  I wouldn’t 
hesitate  a minute,  I’d  say,  “Wliat’s  to 
join?”  You  can  have  your  sorority  pins, 
house  parties,  rush  function,  and  Dick 
Dunlap. 

I never  was  one  of  those  people  who 
believed  in  sororities.  Everyone  knows 
they  discriminate.  I mean,  I’ve  always 
thought  they  were  very  narrow  minded 
in  their  selection  of  pledges.  Some  really 
lovely  and  talented  people  are  often  left 
out. 

I,  for  one,  went  out  for  rushing  on  a 
dare.  Everyone  knows  what  a strain  it  is 
going  to  all  the  different  social  affairs. 

I asked  the  girls  at  some  of  the  Houses 
if  they  really  thought  sororities  were 
worth  all  the  effort.  “What’s  to  join?” 
they  all  shout. 

Somehow  my  return  invitations  must 
have  gotten  lost,  for  I didn’t  receive 
them.  It  was  lucky  for  the  Greeks  that  I 
didn’t,  for  I had  planned  some  searching- 
question  to  ask  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  I began  to  dis- 
cover how  unnecessary  sororities  really 
are.  There  were  among  the  people  I knew 
several  friends  who  felt  the  same  way, 
and  so  it  was  that  our  IRDCTINIAS 
Club  (I  Really  Don’t  Care  That  I’m  Not 
In  A Sorority)  was  organized — the  day 
after  sorority  bids  were  handed  out  (by 
an  odd  coincidence.) 

It’s  lots  cheaper  not  being  a Greek, 
and  I have  found  that  I can  buy  just 
cases  of  beer  with  money  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  in  some  forgot- 
ten treasury. 

# Life  in  a sorority  house  is  so  confin- 
ing. They  have  to  decorate  the  houses 
for  Homecoming,  work  up  teams  fox- 
intramural  sports,  learn  songs  for  the 
Intei-fraternity  Sing,  and  plan  week-end 
daixces.  All  day  long  they  eat  “sorority,” 
sleep  “sorority,”  play  “sorority.”  What 
happens?  Boredom  sets  in.  It’s  only 
natural,  they  lead  monotonous  lives. 

How  can  anyone  be  happy  living  in  a 
little  house  with  twenty  or  more  girls 
eating  good  meals.  I just  wouldn’t  do  it. 
Not  even  if  they  begged  me.  To  me  the 
idea  of  a sorority  is  that  I would  have 
to  like  everybody  the  same,  and  I just 
naturally  like  some  people  a little  better 
than  others.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  of  me  to 
belong  to  a group  that  I couldn’t  be  loyal 
to  so  I wouldn’t  join. 

Now,  I have  become  acquainted  with 
some  lovely  people  whom  I would  never 
have  met  if  I had  to  sit  around  and  wait 
for  sorority  sisters  to  fix  me  up  with 
blind  dates.  I really  believe  that  working 
on  her  own,  a girl  has  a much  better 
chance  these  days.  Among  my  new 
friends  are  Nick  DiPopulos  and  Joe 
Schwarz,  local  bootleggers,  and  Henry 
Jones,  driver  of  a Capitol  Transit  bus 
between  College  Park  and  Mount  Rainier. 


What  sorority  girl  could  match  such  a 
list? 

While  the  Greeks  are  wasting  the 
week-end  with  poems  and  parties,  I can 
meet  Nick,  Joe,  and  Henry  and  together 
we  can  discuss  the  more  aesthetic  phases 
of  life.  What  I have  learned  would  as- 
tound the  average  sorority  girl ! By  way 
of  example,  do  you  know  that  there  are 
zones,  and  it  costs  16  cents  to  ride  to 
Mount  Rainier  (of  course  Henry  always 
lets  me  ride  for  nothing.) 

The  savings  in  time  and  money  are  also 
unbelievable.  By  not  contributing  to  wed- 
ding pi-esents,  shower  presents,  birthday 
presents,  Christmas  presents,  Easter 
presents,  presents  for  big  sisters,  pres- 
ents for  little  sisters,  presents  for  house 
mothers,  presents  for  waiters,  presents 
for  maids,  and  presents  for  the  National 
vice-president  of  the  alumni  chapter,  I 
have  been  able  to  erect  a building  for  the 
“I  Really  Don’t  Care  That  I’m  Not  In  A 
Sorority”  Club. 

© As  to  the  conserving  of  time,  while 
other  people  are  cramming  for  finals,  am 
I cramming?  No!  I don’t  have  to  worry 
about  making  my  grades.  Aside  from  a 
few  nasty  letters  postmarked  University 
of  Maryland,  and  some  unprintable 


phrases  from  home,  nobody  in  the  world 
cares  if  I get  a 2 point  or  not. 

Some  people  are  ashamed  that  they 
haven’t  any  Greek  letters  after  their 
names  and  have  acquired  an  inferiority 
complex.  This  is  ridiculous.  Do  you 
think  Martha  Washington,  Lady  Godiva, 
or  Catherine  the  Great  were  sorority 
girls,  hmm?  Although  I have  found  no 
factual  material  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely,  and  yet  each  of  these 
chicks  has  gone  down  into  history.  This 
should  make  us  stop  and  think! 

© Still  other  misguided  souls  feel  that 
attachment  to  a sorority  is  a help  after 
they  leave  college.  I am  confident  that 
I can  compete  with  any  national  sorority 
by  merely  telling  the  person  to  be  im- 
pressed that  I’m  a member  of  the  “I 
Really  Don’t  Care  That  I’m  Not  In  A 
Sorority”  Club.  They  will  realize  I am  a 
Crusader,  and  I shall  be  respected  for 
that. 

Yes  sir,  I think  sororities  are  a waste 
of  time,  and  I would  never  join  one.  They 
could  ask  me,  and  I wouldn’t  join;  they 
could  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees 
and  beg  me,  and  I still  wouldn’t  join. 
Not  me! 
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Listen,  my  co-eds,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Sam  Veneer, 
'Twas  May  twenty-first  a year  ago; 
There  isn’t  a student  who  doesn’t  knowT 
Of  that  famous  day  and  year. 


He  said  to  his  roommate,  “John  Hopkins 
may  ride 

From  Baltimore  for  Testudo  tonight, 

Set  a lantern  aloft  on  the  right  hand  side 
Of  the  Stadium  press-box  as  a signal 
light, — 

One,  if  by  foot,  and  two,  if  by  car; 

And  I will  wait  at  Sylvester  afar, 

Ready  to  pedal  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  barracks,  frat  house  and 
dorm, 

For  all  of  the  students  to  be  up  and  to 
arm. 


MuHniCfht  ft. 


Wherein  is  ir 
tale  of  a car iat 
oldest  of  caw 

Then  he  leaped  the  fence  by  the  stadium 
bare, 

And  up  through  the  stands  with  hurried 
tread 

To  the  press-box  waiting  up  ahead, 

Startling  the  couples  sitting  there; 

Then  he  paused  to  glance  at  the  night 
serene, 

And  the  place  where  Testudo  once  had 
been 

By  the  shadowy  Coliseum. 


Then  he  said,  “Gung  Ho!”  and  on  his 
squeaky  bike 

Swiftly  rode  down  the  Baltimore  pike. — 
Meanwhile,  his  roommate  by  the  Coli- 
seum, 

Shivers  and  waits  with  eager  ears 
Till  in  the  darkness  before  him  he  hears 
The  sound  of  an  auto’s  muffled  roar 
The  scraping  of  metal,  the  breathing  of 
men 

And  a station  wagon’s  grinding  gears, 
Pulling  out  for  Baltimore. 


Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 

Tightening  a spoke  in  the  bike  by  his  side 

By  Sylvester  Hall  waited  Sam  Veneer. 

Now  he  paced  the  ground  with  a restless 
stride, 

Now  gazed  at  the  campus  far  and  near. 

And  ho!  as  he  looks  on  the  stadium’s 
height 

A glimmer  and  then  a gleam  of  light ! 

He  springs  to  the  seat,  the  handlebar  he 
turns, 

But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his 
sight 

A second  light  in  the  press-box  burns! 


y. 


j al  Sam  V esteem 
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>d  the  hitherto  untold 
>atriot  who  saved  the 
traditions  . . . 


A squeaky  sprocket  on  a campus  street, 
A panting  form  plowing  through  the 
mud, 

The  squishing  of  tires,  a splashing  thud, 
Then  a muffled  oath  and  a fast  retreat. 
That  was  all!  And  yet  through  the 
gloom  and  the  night, 

The  fate  of  a turtle  was  riding  that 
night. 


It  was  twelve  by  the  clock  near  the  sign- 
out  book 

When  he  reached  the  turn  by  Annie  A. 
He  gave  the  rooms  a fleeting  look, 

And  sees  a shape  on  a window  shade, 

And  thoughts  of  his  mission  almost  fade; 
But  he  pedals  on  his  way. 


’Twas  almost  twelve-thirty  in  VB  IV 
When  he  got  through  the  mud  by  the 
practice  field; 

He  heard  the  sound  of  off-key  snores, 

And  a voice  said,  “I  think  it’s  your  deal.” 
Yet  some  there  were  who  heard  his  call 
Who  little  thought  it  would  bother  them 
And  yet  next  day  they  all  were  bald 
Clipped  by  the  Hopkins  men. 


It  was  twelve  forty-five  at  Delta  Gam 
When  College  Avenue  heard  his  cry; 
His  voice  went  out  to  all  the  land 
To  all  but  the  co-eds  that  slept 
And  those  reposing  on  sorority  steps, 
Who  didn’t  bother  to  open  their  eyes. 


You  know  the  rest.  In  the  papers  you’ve 
scanned, 

How  the  Hopkins  men  grabbed  and  ran, 

How  the  Marylanders  followed  to  Balti- 
more, 

And  fought  through  fire-hoses  to  even  the 
score 

Till  the  cops  arrived  at  the  scene  on  the 
run, 

But  the  battle  was  over  and  the  turtle 
was  won. 


So  through  the  night  rode  Sam  Veneer; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of 
alarm 

To  every  barracks,  frat  house  and  dorm, — 
The  voice  of  the  turtle  for  all  to  hear! 
For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  past, 
Through  Maryland  history  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  dean-slips,  finals  and 
strife, 

The  co-eds  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  creaking  sound  of  a rusty  bike, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Sam 
Veneer. 


(Apologies  to  Henry  W.,  Paul  R.,  and 
anyone  who  reads  it  all  the  way  through 

—S,  A.) 
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LAUGHS 


To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  OLD  LINE  and  the  right  to  pub- 
lish any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All 
Editor’s  decisions  are  final. 

The  Month’s  Winner 

by  Rex  Fox 

Coed:  “I  want  a pair  of  bloomers  to  wear 
around  the  gymnasium.” 

Clerk  (absently) : “And  how  large  is  your 
gymnasium?” 


On  luxurious  while  linen  finish 
paper  and  envelopes  printed 
in  blue. 

CHOICE  OF  2 STYLES 

STYLE  N — 200  .h..n  6 in.  . 8 in.  100 

• rivelop«»  A perfect  social  stationery  site 

STYLE  0—  100  sheets  VU  in.  « l0'/2  in.. 

1 00  envelopes  Long  style  sheets  for  social 
professional  and  business  use 


West  of  Mississippi 
sdd  10% 


State  style  desired,  send  nsae,  address  & check  or  eeney  order. 
NoC.O.D's 

260  WEST  BROADWAY 
SvUfUon  P'leU  NEW  YORK  13.  N Y 


•TIGHT  SPOTS 


AND  HOW  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ’EM 


You’re  all  agog!  You  meet  your  super  dream  boy  when 
you’re  movie  bound!  And  you  start  to  feel  guh-guh- 
guh!  Don’t  do  a fadeout!  Don’t  resign  from  the  human 
race!  Just  rush  up  and  offer  him  yummv  Life  Savers. 
Maybe  he'll  go  to  the  movie,  too. 


V. 


“Just  as  I reached  my  boiling  point  I gave 
the  chef  a pack  of  Dentyne.  That  got  me 
out  of  the  royal  stew  fast!  Naturally  — be- 
cause Dentyne’s  keen,  delicious  flavor  al- 
ways makes  friends  fast!  Dentyne  also 
helps  keep  teeth  white!” 

Dentyne  Gum — Made  Only  By  Adams 


J 
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DAN 


From  Hyattsville  plasterer  to  campus  policeman 
in  one  easy  jump  . . . 


© On  a particularly  dark  night,  all  too 
easily  remembered  by  some,  a grim, 
stocky  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
University  policeman  set  out  on  his  tour 
of  duty.  It  was  a chilly,  moonless  night, 
and  he  was  filled  with  a strange  sense  of 
foreboding  as  he  walked  among  the  dimly 
lit  campus  buildings,  testing,  rattling, 
and  probing  the  darkness  with  his  flash- 
light. 

Approaching  Morrill  Hall,  he  paused 
and  looked  with  suspicion  at  a partly 
opened  door.  Peering  cautiously  into  the 
murky  interior,  he  saw  a white  sheet 
clearly  outlining  the  form  lying  beneath 
it. 

“Just  like  in  the  movies,”  says  Sgt. 
Weisman  better  known  to  Maryland  stu- 
dents as  “Dan  the  Cop!”  “I  Knew  it  was 
a dead  corpse,  but  I had  to  investigate. 
When  I lifted  . . . When  I lifted  the  sheet 
that  covered  the  body,  the  eyes  glinted 
bright  even  in  the  dark  room.  I was  shak- 
ing plenty.  After  all,  it  could  have  been 
anyone.  There  were  some  mighty  un- 
popular people  around  at  that  time. 
— That  dean — yes,  yes,  I thought  of  that 
dean  who  had  wanted  to  stop  necking  on 
sorority  house  steps.  But  they  wouldn’t! 
Or  would  they ? 

“Anyway,”  Dan  sighs,  “I  would  have 
been  a lot  happier  that  night  if  someone 
had  told  me  beforehand  that  the  thing 
under  that  sheet  was  only  a cadaver — a 
selected  volunteer  for  zoology  department 
experimenters.  But,”  he  adds  ruefully, 
“the  least  the  administration  can  do  is 
pay  for  the  sleeping  pills  I’ve  had  to  take 
every  night.” 

This  would  amount  to  quite  a bill,  for 
a long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  depres- 
sion . . . 

® The  depression  forced  this  Hyattsville 
born  and  educated  man  to  leave  his  trade 
in  1932  and  join  the  forces  of  our  State 
Dept,  of  Forestry.  After  four  years  in 
the  trees,  Dan,  deciding  that  the  forest 
was  strictly  for  bears,  happily  turned  in 
his  axe  and  became  the  entire  University 
of  Maryland  police  force.  He  was  our 
first  cop. 

However,  what  he  thought  would  be  an 
easy  job  turned  out  to  be  a back-break- 
ing ordeal.  One  day  as  Dan  was  driving 
his  car  down  . . . down  the  old  road  by 
the  dairy  building  a truck  swung  out 
quickly  in  front  of  him.  When  the  wheels 
stopped  spinning  Dan  was  in  the  hospital 
with  a fractured  spine.  In  addition,  a 
leg  which  even  today  is  two  inches  short- 
er than  the  other,  is  a sharp  reminder  to 
the  sergeant  of  his  tour  of  duty  on  the 
Maryland  campus. 


When  the  war  came  Dan’s  troubles 
seemed  to  multiply  like  the  dues  on  a 
library  book.  Many  of  his  police  assist- 
ants, faced  with  probable  induction, 
lapsed  into  an  attitude  of  “I  just  don’t 
give  a damn.”  Dan  reflects  dismally  upon 
the  deep  concern  once  caused  him  by  some 
carefree  persons  posing  as  nature  lovers 
in  Calvert  Hall. 


The  boys,  as  he  laughingly  refers  to 
them,  evidently  seeking  the  beauty  of 
their  own  personal  waterfall,  plugged  all 
the  sinks  and  turned  on  the  water.  Upon 
Dan’s  arrival,  the  synthetic  cascade  was 
already  gushing  down  the  steps.  “Going 
up  those  steps,”  says  Dan,  “I  felt  like  a 
salmon  at  spawning  time.” 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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“Flowers?  Oh,  Ceorge,  how  nice!” 


( DAN — Continued) 

Dan  has  innumerable  stories  of  cam- 
pus pranksters,  but  there  is  one  that 
shocked  him  even  more  than  the  waterfall 
gag.  The  bust  of  old  Senator  Morrill 
was  reported  missing.  Dan  relentlessly 
pursued  the  case,  and  successfully  cor- 
nered the  thieves  with  the  corpus-delecti — 
or  what  was  left  of  it.  The  joksters  ex- 
plained to  the  irate  policeman  that  they 
had  merely  been  trying  to  elevate  sage 
Morrill’s  likeness  to  even  greater  heights 
than  he  had  known  during  his  lifetime. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  altruists  thought 
it  only  fitting  for  the  senator  to  rest  at 
a no  lower  height  than  the  top  of  the 
flagpole.  As  it  transpired  either  Mr. 
Morrill  or  his  benefactor  became  dizzy 
from  such  a meteorical  rise  up  in  the 
world  and  the  bust  soon  reposed  in  a 
multitude  of  fragments  on  the  cold 
ground. 

After  Dan  assured  the  culprits  that  it 
was  impossible  to  join  the  pieces  together 
all  of  the  boys  surrendered  meekly. 
When  the  identity  of  the  three  villians  is 
brought  up,  Dan  first  lowers  his  eyes  and 
then  vaguely  hints  that  they  were:  the 
editor  of  the  Diamondback,  the  editor  of 
the  Old  Line,  and  the  president  of  a 
prominent  campus  club. 

“Pranks  and  crime,”  asserts  Dan,  “are 
less  than  ever  before.  Probably  this  is 
so  because  of  the  mature  outlook  the 
veterans  take  toward  college.”  But  even  as 
he  says  this,  a nostalgic  look  comes  into 
his  eyes,  and  one  can’t  help  wondering  if 
he  isn’t  remembering  the  forgotten  cada- 
vers, the  stolen  bust,  and  the  flooded 
dorms  of  other  days  . . . 


Preacher:  We  will  now  sing  hymn  number 
157.  Deacon  Brown,  will  you  lead? 

Deacon:  (awaking  with  a start)  Lead, 

hell!  I just  dealt. 
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NOTES 


DIARY  OF  WORLD’S  FIRST  INVENTOR 


The  diary  was  found  in  a remote  section  of  England,  a moor  commonly 
referred  to  as  Northrumbia.  Its  authenticity  has  not  been  established  by  any 
scrutable  evidence;  but  the  Danish  anthropologist  Rammit  Seitwarts  who 
translated  the  stone  tabloid  believes  that  the  rock-hewn  transcription  is  an 
actual  record  of  the  progress  of  the  first  invention  . . . 

-Had  idea  today  . . . 

Took  two  days  for  its  meaning  to  sink  into  my  ape- 
like brain — 

Idea — Lugging  animals  home  too  much  work — must 
be  easier  way— 

York  delayed — by  hangover,  overwork  of  brain — 
Gang  dropped  in  for  a little  party  other  night — 
plenty  dinosaur  blood — got  stinking — 

Forgot  idea — 

Remembered  idea — 

Have  made  drawing  of  invention — don’t  know 
yet  whether  it  will  work — In  fact  don’t  even  know 
what  it  is — * 


HOLE  * (Ed.  Note- 


July 

16, 

109,000 

B.C. — 

July 

18, 

109,000 

B.C. — ' 

j 

July 

19, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

] 

J uly 

22, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

July 

23, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

July 

24, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

July 

25, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

A-o 

iv 

July 

26, 

109,000 

B.C.— 

April 

8, 

108,999 

B.C.— 

Dec. 

8, 

108,999 

B.C.— 

June 

4, 

108,998 

B.C.— 

June 

5, 

108,998 

B.C.— 

March 

21, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

March 

24, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

Sept. 

8, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

Sept. 

14, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

Oct. 

12, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

Dec. 

24, 

108,997 

B.C.— 

March 

7, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

March 

30, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

6, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

15, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

18, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

20, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

21, 

108.996 

B.C.— 

April 

22, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

24, 

108,996 

B.C.— 

April 

27, 

108,996 

B.C. — 

-This  is  an  exact  reprint  of 
of  drawing  as  it  appeared 
on  rock) 

Can’t  figure  out  a way  to  make  whatever  it  is — 
Had  to  wait  a little  while  till  someone  invented 
stone  ax.  Damnit  it,  now  mine  won’t  be  first  inven- 
tion. 

Delayed — no  priority  on  stone  ax. 

£tone  ax  came  today — can  start  work. 

Found  excellent  rock  today. 

Shaped  something  round  out  of  rock. 

Decided  I need  one  more  . . . 

Have  two  now;  goal  is  in  sight — Wives  skeptical. 
Villagers  viewed  “them”  today.  Ugly  talk  circu- 
lating. 

Worried — Villagers  say  if  I don’t  do  something  use- 
ful soon  they  will  throw  me  in  Brontasaurus  Pit — 
Would  be  Christmas  Eve  if  it  were  108,997  years 
from  now — Going  to  celebrate  anyhow. 

•Villagers  buzzing  ominously — working  in  dark — fire 
not  invented  yet,  anyway. 

-Had  good  idea  today — 

Brain  working  fast  now,  no  time  to  spare — put  axle 
between  two  round  things — 

■Strapped  logs  together  on  axle — Looks  great — wives 
skeptical. 

■Nothing  can  stop  me  now — fired  with  inspiration. 
■TODAY  IT  MOVED!! — Will  show  it  to  village  to- 
morrow. 

•Village  seething  with  protest — say  I’m  out  to  de- 
stroy world. 

■Carried  large  bear  home  through  main  street  on 
invention — frightened  villagers. 

Mayor  gave  speech  today  at  village  square.  Called 
me  crackpot — trying  to  ruin  civilization  by  mad 
s peed  of  “thing.” 

■Ordered  to  leave  village — Undoubtedly  world  not 
ready  for  such  brain  as  I. 

— Chas.  Schaeffer 


Gan  1^044  flame  yG*n? 

If  you’ve  ever  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  Dorm  C and  noticed  how  the 
entire  building  suddenly  looks  no  big- 
ger than  Morrill  Hall;  then  you  aren’t 
too  amazed  at  the  pictures  on  this 
page.  Or,  if  you  are  a more  hardy 
individual,  perhaps  you  have  ventured 
as  far  west  as  the  airport  and  looked 
back  at  the  campus.  All  you  see  is  a 
far-off  building  that  looks  remark- 
ably like  the  Greek  Acropolis.  Act- 
ually it’s  the  library. 

The  five  pictures  on  this  page  were 
all  taken  at  various  spots  on  the 
campus,  but  in  each  case  with  the 
camera  pointing  in  a very  unconven- 
tional direction.  Yet,  except  possibly 
for  picture  3,  every  student  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  see  the  very 
same  places  pictured  here.  Certainly 
you  recognize  one  or  two  of  them ; 
perhaps  you  know  them  all.  In  any 
case,  make  your  guesses  and  then  turn 
to  page  24  for  the  answers. 


There  I Was  . . 

Spot  Interviews  with  People  You  Know 


Campus  Celebrities  Sound  Off  On 
The  P resent  Political  Situation 


Alley  Oops  and  war-whoops. 

Arnold  Gibbs 
throws  his 
weight  behind 
Wallace  . . . 

@ I’m  afraid  politics  and  me  just  don’t 
get  along.  I try  to  get  hepped  up  over 
the  presidential  candidates,  but  first 
thing  I know  I’m  back  to  my  tumbling. 
I guess  if  I had  to  string  along  with  one 
of  them  though,  it  would  be  Henry  Wal- 
lace. Now  don’t  get  the  idea  that  I’m 
trying  to  wave  a red  flag  or  something. 
I just  happen  to  like  ole  Henry. 

Why?  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  all  because 
Henry  is  such  a good  Indian  wrestler. 
Now  don’t  laugh.  I saw  pictures  of  him 
doing  some  of  that  Indian  wrestling,  and, 
man,  he  was  throwing  just  everybody 
that  came  along.  Some  of  them  weren’; 
Indians  either!  ’Course  I don’t  have  any- 
thing against  the  Indians.  I’ve  known 
some  fine  ones  in  my  time.  I remember 
one  guy  I knew  who  used  to  sell  rugs  to 
Indians.  Fellow  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  I 
guess  he  had  Wallace  sized  up  about  as 
well  as  anybody.  What  was  it  he  said? 
Oh,  yeah.  A vote  for  Wallace  is  a vote 
for  the  redskins. 


Nancy  Simmons 
remembers  rug  salesman. 
Steel  Pier,  and  . . . 

# Me  interested  in  politics?  You  can  bet 
your  sweet  life  I am!  I may  not  know  all 
the  candidates,  but,  brother,  I know  a 
few.  I remember  Bob  Taft  especially.  I 
saw  him  at  Atlantic  City  . . . 

Atlantic  City?  I’m  glad  you  asked 
that  because  I was  up  there  all  summer. 
Now  there’s  the  town.  You  meet  the  most 
interesting  people.  I particularly  remem- 
ber one  rug  salesman  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Now  there  was  a guy.  Always  pulling 
practical  jokes.  I never  will  forget  the 
time  he  wrapped  up  that  old  lady  in  the 
Oriental  rug.  We  had  a big  laugh  over 
that. 


Weems  Hawkins 
is  for  janitors  and 
MacArthur  . . . 

© Certainly  I follow  politics.  Followed 
’em  all  the  way  to  Florida  last  winter. 
You  see  I’ve  got  sort  of  an  inside  line  on 
all  the  big  doings  in  Washington.  I’m 
not  saying  exactly  how  it  works,  but  I’ll 
say  that  it’s  mostly  through  a janitor  in 
the  Senate  Office  building.  Chap  by  the 
name  of  Cheely.  He  really  gets  around, 
that  boy! 

I know  what  you’re  thinking.  You’re 
thinking  that  I shouldn’t  put  so  much 
faith  in  the  word  of  a janitor.  Ordi- 
narily I’d  say  that  you’re  right,  if  it 
wasn’t  that  Cheely  knows  the  fellow 
that  sweeps  up  Drew  Pearson’s  office. 
That  janitor’s  right  87  per  cent  of  the 
time ! 

Now,  I know  you  won’t  quote  me  when 
I let  you  in  on  the  next  president,  but 
keep  it  quiet  anyway.  I don’t  gamble 
myself,  but  George  (that’s  my  janitor 
friend)  is  betting  pretty  heavily. 


A one-way  ticket  to  the  U.  of  Fla. 

What’s  that?  Taft?  Oh,  yes,  I saw 
him  at  the  Steel  Pier.  You  ever  been  to 
the  Steel  Pier?  It’s  the  only  place  to  go. 
I always  liked  the  Haunted  Castle  they 
have  there.  That’s  where  I met  the  rug 
salesman.  He  spent  at  least  two  hours 
there  every  single  day.  He  just  went 
wild.  Like  the  time  he  took  the  Persian 
rug  and  threw  it  around  . . . 

But  there  I go  reminiscing  again.  You 
want  to  know  about  Bob  Taft.  Well,  all 
I can  say  is  what  Goo-goo  (that’s  the 
rug  salesman)  told  me.  He  always  said 
that  a vote  for  taft  was  a vote  for  Hart- 
ley. 


He  got  it  straight  from  Drew  Pearson’s 
wastebasket,  so  you  know  it’s  accurate. 
Who?  Why,  Douglas  MacArthur,  of 
course.  As  George  puts  it,  a vote  for 
MacArthur  is  money  in  the  bank. 


Bodoni  and  a crescent  moon. 
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. . . and  two  quarts  of  Vodka. 


Bill  Cooney 
is  confused  about 
everything  but 
Truman  . . . 

• Hmm,  elections  again?  Time  sure  does 
fly.  Oh  well,  if  I’ve  gotta  vote  what’s 
wrong  with  Roosevelt  again?  Dead,  you 
say?  How  tragic!  Happened  at  San 
Juan  Hill,  I’ll  bet. 

There’s  been  another  one,  you  say?  Yes, 
harumph — yes,  yes  of  course  I remember 
him  now.  A good  man.  Used  to  work  for 
him.  WPA.  I’ll  never  forget  that  salmon 
ladder  on  the  TV  A dam.  No  salmon  in 
Tennessee,  you  say?  Well,  maybe  it  was 
mackerel. 

Don’t  kid  yourself,  “Buddy”.  I know 
who’s  running  this  year.  Which  track  do 
you  want? 

By  the  way,  how  is  this  new  Roosevelt 
doing  since  he  put  the  country  back  on 
it’s  feet?  Dead  too,  you  say?  Have  they 
checked  for  assassins?  Things  happen 
that  way,  you  know.  Remember  reading 
in  history  the  other  day  about  a president 
being  shot  . . . Come  to  think  of  it,  it’s 
mighty  dangerous  to  be  President. 

What  party  do  I belong  to?  I don’t  like 
to  commit  myself,  but  if  you  insist  I’ll 
tell  you  I’m  a liberal — but  remember! 
I’m  not  really  voting,  just  giving  an  acute 
observer’s  opinion.  Say,  could  I see  that 
list  of  candidates  you’ve  got  there? 
Hmm — Stassen,  no.  I don’t  think  so. 
Let’s  see,  Taft?  Say  is  he  any  relation 
to  . . . 

Hold  on!  Now  here’s  one  with  an  hon- 
est name — Truman — yes,  true  man!  Get 
it? — A natural!  Remember,  a vote  for 
Truman  is  a vote  for  a true  man. 


Patty  Piper 
leaves  the  men, 
and  shifts  to 
El  sa  Maxwell  . . . 

• I’m  not  the  type  that  goes  in  for  poli- 
tics, usually,  but  after  all,  with  all  his 
fuss  they’i'e  making  over  elections  and 
things,  you  can’t  just  ignore  it,  can  you? 
I think  it’s  perfectly  silly,  taking  up  all 
that  time  and  spending  money,  just  to  see 
who  gets  to  live  in  the  White  House. 
It  is  a beautiful  place,  though.  But  since 
you  ask  me,  I think  it’s  time  we  had  a 
change  in  tenants.  Which  one  of  the 
candidates  do  I favor?  I don’t  think  any 
of  them  deserve  the  job.  All  the  trouble 
they’re  having  with  this  two  party  sys- 
tem, and  now  somebody’s  starting  a 
third  party.  It’s  all  so  futile,  I think 
they’re  all  going  in  different  directions 
and  they’re  not  getting  anywhere.  I’m  in 
favor  of  a candidate  who  is  just  bound 
to  help  preserve  this  party  unity  they 
keep  talking  about.  Who?  Elsa  Maxwell, 
that’s  who!  Yes,  I know  she’s  a woman, 
but  why  not  a woman?  When  you  just 


Bowie  was  only  a twelve  day  meet. 


consider  the  mess  those  men  have  made 
of  the  government.  She  couldn’t  do  any 
worse.  And  when  it  comes  to  parties, 
you’ve  got  to  admit  she’s  tops.  All  the 
perfectly  divine  ideas  she  gets,  she’s 
bound  to  please  everybody  sooner  or 
later.  That’s  right,  you  can  put  that 
down.  A vote  for  Elsa  is  a vote  for  a good 
party. 


Don  Mortimer 
Is  all  in  favor 
of  New  York  and 
Eisenhower  . . . 

O What’s  that  again?  Yeah  sure  I’m 
interested  in  politics.  I remember  the  last 
presidential  election — I was  in  Cincinnati 
at  the  time.  What  a town ! Have  you 
ever  been  there?  To  the  Barn?  or  the 
Netherland  Plaza?  pretty  good  joints.  I 
remember  one  night  I met  a girl  at  the 
Barn — what? 

Who  do  I think  will  be  the  next  presi- 
dent? Well  I’ll  tell  you.  I met  a girl 
in  Louisville  once,  said  her  name  was 
Stassen,  so  I think,  no  wait  a minute.  I 
met  a girl  from  New  York  once,  and 
when  I said  to  her,  “Dewey?”  I liked  her 
response,  so  I don’t  know. 

Have  I ever  held  office?  Well  I should 
say  so.  See  this  jacket  I’m  weai'ing,  I 
got  that  for  being  president  of  the  West- 
field  A.  C.  We  were  in  the  14-16  league 
that  year.  I was  a little  too  old  at  that 


Louisx'Ule  to  New  York  to  Washington. 

time,  22,  to  play  on  the  team,  so  they 
made  me  president.  Yep,  this  next  presi- 
dential campaign  is  going  to  be  a hum- 
dinger. I was  out  with  a girl  from  Wash- 
ington the  other  night  . . . 

Who  do  I like?  There’s  no  question 
about  it.  Eisenhower,  of  course.  He  can 
run  on  any  ticket.  Just  remember — a 
vote  for  Ike  is  a vote  for  Columbia! 
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# The  humid  air  pressed  down  on  the 
tangle  of  the  Everglades  like  a mammoth 
hand.  There  was  no  hint  of  a breeze  to 
stir  the  palm  leaves.  Away  in  all  direc- 
tions stretched  the  maddening  tangle  of 
mangroves,  cypress,  swamp  grass,  and 
aimless  streams.  Close  over  this  “jungle” 
hung  the  pall  of  smoke  from  the  peat 
fires  that  burned  everlastingly.  Here  and 
there  an  island  of  high  ground  rose  above 
the  swamp  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
jungle  growth. 

Suddenly  an  egret  rose  and  circled, 
frightened  and  confused.  Below,  in  the 
undergrowth,  a man  clawed  his  way 
through  the  tangle  of  branches  and  grass. 
At  last  he  broke  through  to  the  open 
grassland,  a land  of  deception:  bogs  to 
trap  the  unwary,  grasses  as  sharp  as 
razors,  snakes,  alligators  . . . 

Seth  stopped,  confused.  Which  way 
should  he  go? 

Then  he  saw  it,  a thin  wisp  of  smoke 
rising  above  one  of  the  islands.  He 
hesitated,  then  floundered  off  toward  the 
distant  sign  of  life.  Slowly,  painfully, 
he  struggled  along  making  little  pro- 
gress. It  was  hours  before  he  reached 
the  rise  and  went  up  the  island  toward 
the  shack  that  sat  hunched  among  the 
palmettos.  Seth  went  quietly,  fearing 
that  he  would  be  challenged ; but  he  knew 


the  ways  of  the  people  of  the  ’Glades — 
there  were  no  dogs,  the  people  must  be 
away.  Nevertheless  he  crept  cautiously 
up  to  a window  and  peered  in.  No  one! 
He  tried  the  door;  it  swung  open  at  his 
touch.  Quickly  he  began  his  search.  He 
found  what  he  was  looking  for — a tool 
box.  He  took  out  a file,  wedged  it  be- 
tween the  logs  of  the  wall  and  began  the 
arduous  task  of  filing  the  manacles  from 
his  wrists.  For  an  hour  he  worked  stead- 
ily; then  he  was  free. 

Seth  took  inventory  of  his  surround- 
ings. A man-made  litter  covered  the  floor 
of  the  one-room  cabin.  Against  one  wall 
stood  a ramshackle  oil  stove,  and  against 
the  opposite  wall  was  a sagging  cot. 
Pelts  and  traps  were  piled  in  one  corner; 
in  another  corner  stood  a rough  hewn 
table  holding  a single  oil  lamp.  As  his 
anxious  eyes  took  in  the  room,  they  came 
to  rest  on  a new  rifle  on  the  wall  above 
the  cot.  The  man  who  owned  the  shack 
was  a trapper. 

Seth  got  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his  wrists, 
and  walked  over  to  the  stove.  He  took  a 
can  of  beans  from  a shelf  above,  opened 
it  and  devoured  the  contents;  then  he  sat 
down  to  wait. 

# The  sun  had  disappeared  and  thou- 
sands of  night  noises  came  with  the  in- 
creasing darkness.  In  the  distance  a dog 


bayed.  Seth  waited  in  the  darkness,  the 
rifle  across  his  knees.  Then  at  the  boat 
landing  came  a bumping  at  the  pilings, 
a man’s  voice  to  a dog,  and  footsteps 
across  the  clearing.  Tate  Burton  had 
come  home.  The  dog  circled  slowly  for  a 
few  seconds,  whined,  and  crawled  under 
the  steps.  Seth  rose  quickly  and  flattened 
himself  against  the  wall  behind  the  door. 
Knocking  the  mud  from  his  boots  Tate 
entered  the  house.  He  groped  his  way  to 
the  table  and  lit  the  lamp.  A small  flame 
sputtered  inside  the  blackened  chimney. 
“Turn  around  slow,  Mister.” 

Tate  turned  and  met  the  steely  eyes  of 
his  challenger  above  a shiny  rifle. 

“Ali  I want  is  the  use  of  your  boat; 
you’ve  got  to  take  me  to  Deep  Lake.” 
Tate  answered  slowly  and  deliberately, 
“Not  tonight.” 

“You’ll  go  if  I say  so.” 

“I  have  no  light  for  my  boat.  I can’t 
travel  at  night.” 

“You  ought  to  know  your  way  ’round 
here  by  now,  day  or  night,”  Seth  told 
him. 

“Can’t  take  no  chances  like  that.  Sup- 
pose the  boat  upsets.  Better  wait  till 
morning — ” 

Seth  was  reluctant  to  accept  this  di- 
rection, but  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  the  trapper’s  advice.  Besides, 
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he  was  helpless  without  him. 

Tate,  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
his  captor,  ate,  and  then  washed  the 
dishes.  Drying  his  hands  on  his  trousers, 
he  started  across  the  room. 

“What  do  you  think  you’re  doing?” 
snapped  Seth. 

“I’m  going  to  get  some  sleep.  I been  out 
all  day  at  my  traps,  and  if  I’m  going  to 
take  you  to  Deep  Lake  you’ll  have  to  let 
me  get  some  sleep.” 

# He  went  to  the  cot  and  lay  down;  Seth 
heard  the  springs  creak  as  the  old  man 
lowered  his  weight  onto  them.  Seth  con- 
tinued to  stand  for  a moment,  then  he 
sat  in  the  chair  by  the  lamp.  He  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  sleep  any  tonight.  The  old  man 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  being  ordered  around, 
but  perhaps  the  old  guy  was  playing  pos- 
sum. Perhaps  he  had  run  into  some  of 
Seth’s  pursuers.  But  he  could  forget  all 
that — all  he  had  to  do  was  get  to  Deep 
Lake,  then  on  to  the  Gulf  where  he  could 
hop  a boat  for  Cuba.  They  couldn’t  get 
him  there. 

Except  for  the  night  sounds,  there  was 
nothing  but  the  steady  breathing  of  the 
old  man  to  break  the  evening’s  stillness. 
Seth  longed  for  a cigarette,  but  he  had 
none,  and  there  were  none  in  the  cabin. 
Several  times  his  head  bobbed  forward 
under  the  weight  of  exhaustion,  but  fear 


forced  him  back  to  wakefulness. 

O At  last  the  first  dull  light  of  dawn 
began  to  show  in  the  east.  Seth  waited 
until  the  rim  of  the  sun  poked  through 
the  morning  mists,  then  he  went  over  to 
the  cot  and  shook  the  old  man. 

Wearily  Tate  rubbed  his  eyes  and  sat 
up.  Seth  prodded  him  with  the  rifle  until 
he  stood  up.  After  a hasty  meal,  Seth 
rose  and  motioned  the  old  man  out  ahead 
of  him.  In  this  fashion  they  walked  down 
to  the  boat  landing.  Across  the  swamp 
the  mist  drifted  in  long  thin  trails.  The 
early  morning  heat  of  the  sun  was  thin- 
ning the  mist  already. 

Tate  got  into  the  stern  of  the  little  flat 
bottomed  boat,  and  Seth  stepped  into  the 
bow.  He  seated  himself  with  the  rifle 
across  his  knees.  Tate  picked  up  the  long 
pole  he  used  to  propel  the  little  boat. 

Quietly  they  glided  through  the  black 
swamp  water.  Neither  spoke.  Seth  was 
restless,  but  he  knew  he  must  trust  the 
old  guy.  He  had  no  other  choice.  The 
boat  wound  in  and  out  between  tussocks 
of  swamp  grass  and  swung  into  several 
different  streams,  when  suddenly  Seth 
saw  they  were  headed  for  land. 

“From  here  on  we  go  on  foot,”  the  old 
man  said  to  Seth’s  unvoiced  question. 

Seth  obediently  followed  the  old  man, 
but  soon  the  warm  sun  on  his  back  and 


lack  of  sleep  began  to  take  its  toll.  Seth 
was  tired.  He  stumbled  often. 

The  old  man,  on  the  other  hand,  step- 
ped agilely  from  one  tussock  to  another, 
never  giving  a backward  glance  to  his 
captor.  Suddenly  it  came — a cry  of  hor- 
ror and  a sharp  report  from  the  rifle. 
Tate  didn’t  stop  for  a moment;  he  con- 
tinued for  many  yards  across  the  bog, 
before  he  turned. 

Seth  was  already  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
thick,  hungry  mud.  He  floundered  help- 
lessly, sinking  deeper  all  the  while.  Tate 
watched  dispassionately.  Soon  only  a few 
fading  bubbles  were  left  to  indicate  that 
a man  had  been  there.  Tate  picked  up 
the  rifle  that  lay  half  sunken  in  the  black 
slime,  and  using  his  shirt  he  wiped  it 
clean  with  slow,  painstaking  care  . . . 

® Before  Tate  l'eached  the  landing  he 
saw  the  two  men.  He  recognized  them  as 
members  of  the  posse.  As  he  neared  they 
ran  down  to  meet  him.  They  helped  him 
tie  the  boat  to  a piling.  Finally  one  of 
them  spoke. 

“Tate,  you  ain’t  seen  anybody  here  in 
the  ‘Glades  in  the  last  few  days,  have 
you?” 

“No,  sheriff,  ain’t  seen  a livin’  soul,” 
the  old  man  said. 

— Thomas  Stanhope 
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The  Old  Line  Barber  Shop: 


“Where  They  Love  To  Trim  You  ’ 

j 


‘‘Haircut?” 

“Whadda  ya  think  I came  in  for? 
A shoeshine?” 

“Well — No  sir — you  see — we  also 
give  shaves,  shamp — ” 

“Can  the  gab,  bud,  I gotta  class  in 
ten  minutes.  And  wait  a second  be- 
fore you  start!  I don’t  want  none  of 
them  crummy  haircuts  I’ve  seen 
goin’  around  the  campus.  Leave  the 
sideburns  down  to  1%  inches  above 


the  top  of  my  ear.  Take  about  % inch 
off  near  the  front  and  taper  it  back 
gradually  to  about  V2.  inch  in  back. 
Don’t  use  no  water  or  hair  tonic  and 
see  if  this  time  you  can  comb  it  so’s 
it’ll  stay  down.  I only  got  eight  min- 
utes left,  so  make  it  snappy.” 

9 Even  though  the  average  college 
customer  comes  into  their  barber  shop 
with  the  above  expressed  attitude, 
Francis  and  Irv  Zeltman,  co-owners 


of  the  Old  Line  Barber  Shop,  must 
agree  that  the  trade  they  get  is  at 
least  steady. 

It’s  not  easy  work  say  Irv  and  Fran- 
cis and  their  four  associates,  Bill  Mil- 
ler, M.  F.  Lewis,  Jim  Kusko,  and  Carl 
Boatwright.  The  better  part  of  a ten 
hour  day  is  spent  in  lessening  the 
strain  on  violin  factories.  And  don’t 
let  anyone  kid  you  about  all  this 
quick  money  that  barbers  are  sup- 
posed to  be  making.  All  six  of  the 
local  shop’s  tonsorial  experts  reflect 
dreamily  the  now-forgotten  day  of  the 
“quarter  haircut,”  when,  they  assert- 
ed, there  was  much  more  profit  in  the 
business. 

Back  in  1932,  when  the  beer  kegs 
were  still  being  rolled  around  dark 
corners,  the  Zeltmans  got  their  first 
look  at  a college  head.  Those  were  the 
dark  depression  years  and  they  will 
assure  you  that  it  was  disheartening 
during  that  time  to  have  everyone’s 
back  turned  on  you. 

After  weathering  the  depression 
through  all  of  its  virtually  haircutless 
days,  the  brothers  have  expanded  the 
shop  from  its  early  1930  twin  chair 
arrangement  to  its  present  “six-bar- 
bers-to-trim-you”  establishment.  How- 
ever, a few  vestiges  of  the  prohibition 
days  remain.  The  magazines  on  the 
reading  table  still  preserve  for  custo- 
mers the  almost  legendary  history  of 
the  lawless  30’s. 

Not  entirely  without  humor  is’  the 
barber’s  working  day.  One  of  the  boys 
tells  a story  of  our  own  gridiron  great, 
Lu  Gambino,  who  sauntered  in  one  day 
for  a haircut: 

Said  Lu:  “Don’t  you  guys  think  I 
oughta  get  one  a little  cheaper  than 
the  90  cents  you  charge.  I mean  see- 
ing the  way — well  you  know  . . .” 
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The  barber  fumbled  briefly  with  the 
instruments  on  the  white  marbled 
shelf.  Finally  he  turned  and  slowly 
explained  . 

“Well  sir,  you  gotta  look  at  our  side 
of  it.  On  you  we  have  to  search  harder 
to  find  it.” 

• The  boys  in  the  shop  finally  have 
found  out  who  the  guy  is  that’s  cut- 
ting hair  in  the  Veteran’s  Barracks 
for  40  cents  a head.  In  fact,  he  even 
came  in  for  a shave  one  day.  Un- 
fortunately, the  barbers  say,  they  were 
not  informed  of  his  identity  until  the 
“40  cent  butcher”  had  made  safe  exit. 
If  he  cames  back,  however,  and  one  of 
the  boys  is  in  a bad  mood — who 
knows  ? 

You  talk  about  women  and  their 
hair!  According  to  the  barbers,  men 
are  fastidious  idiots  in  comparison  to 
their  long-haired  opposites.  Only  25% 
of  the  males  approve  of  their  haircuts. 
Another  25%  are  mildly  aggressive. 
And  the  remaining  50%  call  forth  the 
inimitable  services  of  the  proverbial 
dweller  of  the  lower  regions  when  the 
topside  tailoring  is  not  done  to  suit 
their  taste. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  to  bar- 
bers you  are  nothing  more  than  a 
walking  haircut.  You  have  no  per- 
sonality other  than  the  one  demon- 
strated by  your  choice  of  a specified 
type  haircut.  No  one  in  the  shop  will 
call  you  good  or  bad,  pleasant  or  de- 
testable. You  are  an  ignominious 
formula  designated  by  a number  such 
as  28  or  39,  or  possibly  56.  If  you  are 
28,  you  want  a “kraut  cut.”  (Since 
the  war  this  has  been  changed  to  a 
“crew  cut.”)  Anyway,  28  is  good. 
There’s  not  much  work  to  that.  Clip! 
Clip!  Clip!  and  next?  A number  39 
is  average;  he’s  one  of  those  odd  peo- 
ple who  go  through  life  without  the 
desire  “to  get  into  the  act.”  On  the 


other  hand,  musicians  (ugh)  usually 
stick  firmly  to  the  “56”  style.  Pos- 
sibly they  like  to  have  their  ears  cov- 
ered by  hair  so  that  they  can’t  hear  the 
stuff  they  play.  Nevertheless,  to  cut 
their  hair  is  trouble. 

Everybody  has  his  pet  peeve  but 
barbers  seemed  to  be  plagued  with  an 
unfair  share.  About  the  worst,  agree 
the  local  scissor  jockies,  is  a “blabber 
mouth.” 

“You  think  bartenders  have  to  listen 
to  ear-benders,”  moans  Irv.  “At  least 
the  bartenders  can  shut  their  clientele 
up  by  shoving  a drink  at  them.  What 
can  we  do?  Nothing!  Why  I’ve  got  an 
aural  ulcer  from  listening  daily  to  at 
least  20  different  solutions  to  world 
problems.” 

As  a consequence  of  all  the  annoy- 
ances, the  boys  have  developed  an 
unusual  philosophy  about  their  job.  If 
we  were  cutting  grass  for  a living  they 
say,  the  lawn  mower  would  strike 
stones  and  obstacles,  and  if  we  were 
farmers,  perhaps  rain  would  wet  the 
hay  before  it  could  be  cut.  At  least, 
they  concur,  in  the  haircutting  busi- 
ness they  can  be  reasonably  sure  that 
rocks  in  the  head  and  wet  hair  won’t 
change  anyone’s  plans  to  get  a hair- 
cut. 

But,  like  most  all  American,  barbers 
take  a dim  view  on  the  prospect  of  an 
atomic  war.  After  all,  they’ll  have  to 
turn  in  their  scissors  and  little  white 
coats  if  everyone’s  hair  falls  out  from 
atomic  radiation. 

9 “Say,  bud.  Hurry  up  and  finish. 
I’m  gonna  be  late  for  class  if  you 
don’t  stop  your  gabbin’  with  the  punk 
interviewer.” 

“Yes  sir!  I’m  finished,  sir!  Look 
in  the  mirror,  sir.” 

“Why  you  dirty — I’m  ruined!  Look 
at  them  sideburns!  Look  at  the  top! 
I oughta  bust  youse  in  the  mouth — ” 

The  End. 
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the  new  line 


( Continued  from  page  2) 

The  Crew 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a rac- 
ing crew,  eight  oarsmen  and  a cox- 
swain. They  were  a very  good  crew, 
except  for  the  coxswain,  who  had  poor 
eyesight,  and  was  continually  run- 
ning the  boat  into  logs,  bridges,  and 
other  obstacles.  But  he  knew  how  to 
set  the  boat  and  keep  it  up,  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  a very  valuable  man 
The  crew  won  most  of  their  races.  In 
fact,  they  won  all  their  races,  except 
for  those  in  which  the  coxswain 
steered  the  boat  into  logs,  bridges,  and 
other  obstacles. 

One  day  the  Bow  Oar  dragged  his 
sweep,  and  the  boat  suddenly  veered  to 
one  side. 

“Say,  fellows,”  he  said,  “did  you 
notice  that?” 

“What  about  it?”  asked  the  Stroke 
Oar. 

“You  know  how  the  coxswain  is 
always  steering  us  into  logs,  bridges, 
and  other  obstacles.  If  we  could  steer 
ourselves  we  wouldn’t  need  a cox- 
swain, and  we  would  win  more  races.” 


“But  we  all  sit  backwards  in  the 
boat,”  objected  Stroke  Oar. 

“Well,  let’s  all  turn  around,”  sug- 
gested Bow  Oar.  “I’ve  always  been 
curious  to  see  where  we’re  going.” 

So  they  held  a consultation  and  de- 
cided to  get  rid  of  the  coxswain.  They 
all  turned  around  and  sat  frontwards 
in  the  boat,  and  now  they  don’t  run 
into  any  logs,  bridges,  or  other  ob- 
stacles. They  don’t  win  many  races, 
but  they  can  see  where  they’re  going. 

— Dick  Gardner 


“But  if  we  don’t  hurry,  Miss  Talbert,  we’ll 
be  late  for  the  symphony.” 


SOLUTIONS  TO  “CAN  YOU  NAME  ’EM?” 
(See  page  17) 

1.  Home  Ec  as  seen  under  the  steps  at  R 
Building. 

2.  Ad  Building  columns  (looking  up) 

S.  Offices  on  the  third  floor  of  new  Ag 
Building. 

4.  Bureau  of  Mines  as  seen  from  the  mall. 

5.  Fountain  by  Maggie  B. 


One  the  New  Yorker  Missed 

“If  you  become  totally  disabled  for  6 
months  or  longer  before  your  sixtieth 
birthday,  you  may  not  have  to  pay  any 
premiums  on  any  type  of  National  Ser- 
vice Life  Insurance  while  your  disability 
lasts.  To  obtain  this  benefit,  file  an  ap- 
plication for  waiver  of  premiums  after 
6 months  of  total  disability,  and  before  1 
year  from  date  of  recovery  or  death.” 
—V.  A.  pamphlet. 

And  what  if  you’re  not  located  near  a 
post  office? 
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As  the  late,  great  Gertrude  Stein  might 
have  said  — but  didn’t — "a  buck  is  a buck 
is  a buck.”  And  bucks — up  to  fifteen  of 
’em — are  precisely  what  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 
kicks  in  for  gags  you  send  in  and  we  print. 

Just  mark  your  stuff  with  your  name, 
address,  school  and  class,  and  send  it  to 
Easy  Money  Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  ^ . All  contributions 
become  the  property  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 


We  pay  only  for  those  we  print.  Yes,  you 
collect  a rejection  slip  if  your  masterpiece 
lays  an  egg  on  arrival. 

Vi  ill  we  hate  you  for  mentioning 
"Pepsi-Cola”  in  your  gag?  Au  contraire, 
to  coin  a phrase.  It  stimulates  us.  Even 
better  than  benzedrine.  So  come  on  — 
bandage  up  that  limp  badinage,  and 
send  it  in — for  Easy  Money.  Then  just 
sit  back  and  cross  your  fingers. 


t mu  moron 

CORNtR 


Here’s  the  character  study  (and  we  do 
mean  "character”)  that  dragged  down  two 
iron  men  for  Mauro  Montoya  of  Liniv.  of 
\ew  Mexico: 


Our  own  inimitable  Murgatroyd  (better 
known  to  his  intimates  as  "Meathead”) 
was  discovered  a few  days  ago  carefully 
holding  a large  bucket  beneath  a leaking 
faucet.  Naturally  he  was  asked  the  reason. 
"Duuuuh,”  replied  the  outsizcd  oaf,  with 
his  customary  ready  intelligence,  "I’m 
collectin’  trickles  for  the  Pepsi-Cola  jingle!” 


Arthur  J.  McGrane  of  Duke  Univ.  also 
raked  in  $ 2 for  his  moron  gag.  So  can 
you,  if  yours  clicks.  Just  be  yourself. 


HE 'SHE  GAGS 

Three  bucks  apiece  went  out  to  Mammon- 
worshippers  Bill  Spencer  of  Hardin-Sim- 
mons  l niv.,  i\ick  G.  Hocus  of  Lniv.  of 
Pittsburgh , Shirley  Mutter  of  L niv.  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Carson  I.  Ilonas  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  ) .,  respectively,  for  these 
bits  of  whimsy: 

He:  O.  K..,  stupid,  be  that  way. 

She:  Don’t  you  call  me  stupid! 

He:  O.  K.,  ignorant. 

She:  Vi  ell,  that’s  better! 

* * * 

She:  I'm  thirsty  for  a Pepsi-Cola. 

He:  Okay,  let’s  sip  this  one  out. 

-V-  At-  -V- 

TP  7r  w 

He:  Does  your  husband  talk  in  his  sleep? 
She:  No,  it’s  terribly  exasperating.  He  just 
jirins. 

w M.  M. 

If  1r  TP 

He-Bottle  on  Pepsi  Truck:  At  least  we’re 
better  off  than  those  two  empty  bottles 
on  the  sidewalk. 

She-Bottle  on  Pepsi  Truck:  How  do  you 
figure? 

He-Bottle  on  Pepsi  Truck:  They’ve  been 
drunk  since  yesterday,  and  we’re  still 
on  the  wagon. 

* * * 

$3  each — that’s  a lot  of  bonanza  oil! 

But  that’s  the  take-home  pay  for  any 
of  these  ice  buy. 

yra  add®® 
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fof  all  is  going  to  get 


DAFFY  DEFINITIONS 


§ 1 apiece  to  Herbert  If  . Hugo  of  North- 
western L niv.,  Richard  M.  Sheirich  of 
Colgate  l niv..  Tad  Galas  of  Columbia 
College,  Bob  Sanford  of  i\otre  Dame,  and 
Jo  Cargill  of  Bates  College  for  these. 
And  when  we  think  of  what  a dollar 
used  to  buy ! 

Mushroom — the  girl  friend's  front 
parlor. 

Dime — a buck  with  taxes  taken  out. 


Ounce — one-twelfth  of  a bottle  of 
Pepsi-Cola. 

Funnel — faster  way  of  drinking  Pepsi. 
Ghost  writer — writes  obituary 
notices. 

-V-  -V-  -V- 

TP  TP  TP 

Suffering  from  the  shorts ? Here's 
your  answer — one  buck  each  for 
any  of  these  we  buy. 


GET  FENNY. . . WIN  MONEY. . . WRITE  A TITLE 

■ 


66. 99 

A very  special  contest  — for  cartoonists  who  can’t  draw.  If  that’s  you,  just  write 
a caption  for  this  remarkable  cartoon.  (If  you  can’t  write,  either,  we  can’t  do 
business.)  $5  each  for  the  best  captions.  Or  if  you’re  a cartoonist  who  can  draw, 
send  in  a cartoon  idea  of  your  own.  §10  for  just  the  idea  . . . §15  if  you  draw  it 
...  if  we  buy  it. 

December  winners:  §15.00  to:  Kathy  Gonso  of  Michigan  State  College ; 
§5.00  each  to:  Alex.  H.  I edzey  oj  Philadelphia , Leroy  Lott  of  Univ.  of  Texas , 
and  Robert  A.  A/.  Booth  of  Lniv.  oj  Colorado.  Not  a conscience  in  the  crowd! 
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CHESTERFIELD  IS  MY 
FAVORITE  CIGARETTE 


STARRING  IN  A 

TRIANGLE  PRODUCTION 

"SLEEP,  MY  LOVE" 

RELEASED  THRU  UNITED  ARTISTS 


Copyright  1948,  Litem  & M^ers  Tobacco  Co. 


SAILING  CLUB  STORY 
ON  PAGE  FIVE 


Qn,cdL(4jcUio+i  Ubiue. 


IT  TAKES  EXPERIENCE  TO  SKIM  THE  SURF  AT 


0& 


i0O/-/ 


and  Champion 

'NANCE  8T1LEEV 
agrees  that 
n water  skimg  - ant 

in  cigarettes  too... 

"EXPERIENCE 
1STHE  BEST 

teacher'. 


In  twisting  slaloms 
. . . in  tricky  jumps 
. . . this  petite  young 
Cypress  Gardens 
aquamaid  is  in  a 
class  by  herself  . . . 
a champion  many 
times  over. 


■ I LEARNED  L-s 
By  EXPERIENCE... 
By  COMPARING...' 
THAT  CAMELS  SUIT 
My ‘T-  ZONE' 

best! 


I I NOTICE  MORE 
AND  MORE  PEOPLE 
SMOKING  CAMELS. 

'they're  great!' 


el  your  . ‘jj  -Zone  tell  you  why 


IE  "T-ZONE" 
for  Taste... 
for  Throat... 

your  final 
proving  ground 
for  any 
cigarette 


K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


More  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before ! 


CIGARETTE 


When  1 13.597  doctors  from  coast 
to  coast  were  asked  by  three 
independent  research  organiza- 
tions to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named 
Camel  than  any  other  brand! 


• Now  that  people  can  get  all  the  cigarettes  they  want 
. . . any  brand  . . . now  that  they  once  again  can  choose 
their  cigarette  on  a basis  of  personal  preference  . . . more 
people  are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before. 

Why?  The  answer  is  in  your  “T-Zone”  (T  for  Taste 
and  T for  Throat).  Let  your  taste  . . . your  throat . . . 
tell  you  why,  with  smokers  who  have  tried  and  com-  s 
pared,  Camels  are  the  “choice  of  experience”! 


CPO/CE  OF  EXPEMEMCE/ 


According  to  a 

Nationwide  survey: 


MORE  DOCTORS 
SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER 


Lately  we  stood  heavy  footed  as  conquerors 
In  rubbled  cities. 

We  splashed  ashore  on  distant  beaches, 

Roared  our  tanks  through  coral, 

Shattered  the  skies  in  our  vapor  trailed  planes, 
And  threw  grenades  down  hedgerow  lanes. 
When  death  subsided 
We  turned  ourselves 

From  the  rows  of  crosses  back  to  the  shelves 
Of  half  forgotten  books,  to  walking  in  the  rain 
To  classes.  Now  in  the  heat  of  June 
In  our  caps  and  gowns, 

We  gather  for  another  D-Day.  Soon 
We  shall  enter  other  towns 
Against  an  enemy  harder  to  define. 

We  shall  assault  him.  Stand 

The  victors  here,  as  in  another  land. 

— D.  P. 


It  Takes 

A Heap  O’Learnin’— 

It  takes  a heap  o’  learnin*  to  do  a good  job  of  printing. 

But  you  can  learn  very  quickly  where  the  best 
printing  is  done.  The  Maurice  Leeser  Company 
has  established  a reputation  for  dependable  work 
through  35  years  of  experience.  Don’t  study  or 
worry  about  your  next  printing  job.  Just  call  us. 


Our  proof  is  your  proof 
it's  the  type  that's  right! 

""MAURICE  LEESER  COMPANY 

PRINTERS  Victor  P.  Skruck,  President  PUBLISHERS 

Pratt  and  Greene  Saratoga 

Baltimore- 1,  Md.  4446 
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9 With  luck,  and  the  fact  that  they 
don’t  have  to  take  finals,  a surpris- 
ing' number  of  seniors  are  counting 
very  heavily  on  receiving  their  di- 
plomas around  noon  on  June  5th. 
Each  will  take  the  long  walk  across 
the  crowded  platform  before  a small 
group  of  relatives  and  several  thou- 
sand bored  spectators.  For  some  this 
walk  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
short  stroll  from  four  years  of  rec- 
reation to  a job  in  the  old  man’s  busi- 
ness. For  others  it  will  mark  the  end 
of  four  years  of  cramming,  absorbing, 
and  sweating.  In  either  case,  it  is  to 
these  departing  seniors  that  we  dedi- 
cate this  issue. 

Perhaps  we  dropped  the  ball.  Cer- 
tainly an  “Ocean  City  Issue”  or  a 
“Summer  Issue”  would  have  been 
equally  appropriate.  But  then  again 
we’re  slightly  prejudiced.  It’s  not  too 
hard  to  think  back  to  our  freshman 
days  and  the  sage  warnings  that  “two 
out  of  three  of  you  will  never  gradu- 
ate.” We  never  heard  any  figures  on 
the  percentage  attending  Ocean  City. 

Despite  several  rather  bitter  re- 
quests for  a cover  of  senior  hitch- 
hiking to  Baltimore  for  their  gradua- 
tion, we  chose  to  be  a little  different 
and  use  a sailing  scene.  The  Mary- 
land Model  was  also  something  a little 
special  and  we  gave  her  two  pages 
instead  of  the  usual  one.  Our  photo- 
graphy staff,  pronounced  A1  Daneg- 
ger,  handled  both  pictures. 

The  article  about  “40  years  ago  in 
the  Terrapin”  is  actually  misnamed, 
for  in  those  days  the  Maryland  year- 
book was  known  as  the  Reveille.  Our 
source  of  material  was  what  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  only  1908  Reveille  in 
existence.  Its  proud  possessor  is  Mr. 
Bill  Hottel,  the  faculty  advisor  of 
student  publications. 


Cover  by  Al  Daneqger 
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8-WEEK  COURSE 

Intensive  summer  school  train- 
ing in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. A day  course  recom- 
mended for  high  school  grad- 
uates and  college  students. 

Summer  classes  begin 
June  21  and  July  6. 

Attainable  objectives  are: 
(1)  The  ability  to  take  notes 
on  lectures  and  typewrite 
manuscripts;  (2)  Basic  training 
in  essential  business  skills; 
(3)  Credit  toward  graduation 
from  a complete  Secretarial 
course. 

REQUEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 

STRAYER  COLLEGE 

13th  and  F Sts.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Telephone,  NAtional  1748 


“He  wouldn’t  let  me  chew  Dentyne  Gum  in  the 
office  so  I got  an  outside  job.” 


“I  walked  out  for  the  right  to  enjoy  all  the  swell- 
tasting Dentyne  Chewing  Gum  1 want,  and  I’ve 
been  walking  on  clouds  ever  since!  Boy,  what  a 
flavor!  And  Dentyne  helps  keep  my  teeth  white, 
too  !” 


Dentyne  Gum  — Made  Only  By  Adams 


J 


" I don’t  mind  sharing  Harry  hut  you  get  right 
out  of  my  ARTEMIS  JR.  SLIP!,> 


Designer-approved  Artemis  Jr.*  slips  are  exclusive  at 

(STORE  NAME)  in  (STORE  CITY) 

*Reg  U.  S.  Pat  Off.  Pat  No.  2396',1 1 7 • Copyright  1945  Weil-Kalter  Mfg.  Co. 


Have  You  Tried 

The  Trolley 

Stop  Shop? 

% Soda  Fountain 

• Bakery 

• Delicatessen 

On  College  Avenue 
By  Trolley  Tracks 


for 

Radio  Repair 
Photo  Finishing  Service 
Stage  Lighting  and  Sound 
come  to 

UNIVERSITY  REPAIR 
SHOP 

4609  College  Avenue 
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the  new  line 


Our  Friends 

9 Our  estimable  colleague,  The  Dia- 
mondback”  has  a group  of  columnists 
who  try  to  bring  before  their  vast  public 
the  little  things  that  happen  on  campus, 
lhat  perhaps  might  not  have  news 
value,  but  do  have  a certain  amount  of 
interest.  They’ve  all  fallen  into  a sort 
of  pattern  now  and  the  knowing  students 
need  only  read  a paragraph  or  two  and 
recognize  the  author,  without  looking  at 
the  by-line. 

For  instance,  Dick  Dunlap  writing 
“The  Whip,”  is  against  everything.  Few 
organizations  or  individuals  on  campus 
have  escaped  his  caustic  wit  and  lash- 
ing innuendo.  Max  Shulman  is  “his 
god,”  and  he  quotes  the  Bible,  without 
bothering  to  credit  the  source. 

“Mighty  Molecule”  Mollee  Coppel 
checks  on  the  social  life  in  nearby  Wash- 
ington. For  a small  town  girl  from  Bel- 
air,  Mollee  really  gets  around.  She 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  the  Hippo- 
drome Theatre,  seeing  the  best  of  the 
English  films.  Then  she  comes  back  to 
College  Park  and  tears  them  to  pieces. 
She  also  writes  poems  on  the  Greyhound 
Bus.  Then  the  bus  pulls  away,  and  she 
falls  flat  on  her  face.  Her  poems  do 
likewise. 

Social  crusader,  Don  Mortimer  with 
“More  or  Less,”  has  been  a reformer 
since  last  year  when  he  remarked  that  an 
obvious  defacement  of  the  columns  at 
the  South  Gate  should  be  cleaned  off.  He 
was  so  surprised  when  it  was  done,  that 
ever  since  then  he’s  been  trying  to  get 
the  buildings  moved,  get  roads  built,  get 
fences  torn  down,  get  more  queens 
crowned  and  get  shorter  skirts  for  the 
drum  majorettes.  He  spent  most  of  his 


early  years  in  the  local  burlecue  theatre, 
so  you  can  imagine  the  kind  of  stuff  he 
tries  to  slip  by  the  editors. 

B.  J.  Audish,  who  won’t  answer  if  you 
call  her  “Betty  Jane,”  ferrets  out  ma- 
terial for  “Across  the  Campus.”  She 
writes  about  Spring,  in  season,  and  also 
about  veteran  families,  and  odd  jobs,  and 
campus  heroes.  Her  biggest  claim  to 
fame  is  getting  past  the  editors,  uncon- 
sciously, the  double  entendres  that  Mor- 
timer tries  to  push  through,  consciously. 
All  the  boys  in  “the  Dimondback”  office 
love  hei  because  she  is  so  healthy  and 
wholesome. 

The  most  popular  columnist  on  the 
paper  doesn’t  even  get  a by-line.  He’s 
the  one  who  writes  the  Masthead.  He  is 
assured  of  88  readers  every  issue. 


ODE  TO  A CAT  I KNOW  ZO 
INTIMATELY 

Formerly  I’d  not  expected 
To  see  a feline  friend  dissected, 

Spleen  exposed  and  veins  blue-dyed. 
Reeking  of  formaldehyde. 

With  your  ventral  view  and  dorsel, 

You  must  think  youre  quite  a morsel, 

As  you,  shameless,  let  us  fiddle 
Wih  your  vivisected  middle. 

Think  youll  get  a bouquet  floral 
Being  recklessly  immoral? 

Thought  you  made  a big  hit,  did  you? 
Don’t  let  Dr.  Burhoe  kid  you. 

M.  C. 


Correction  Please! 

The  influence  of  writers  is  frighten- 
ing. Recently  we  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion when  we  noticed  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Md.  has  an  officer  who  is  referred 
to  as  a comptroller.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  gentleman  himself,  but  we  found 
it  amusing  that  such  an  illegitimate  term 
should  be  in  use  under  the  very  noses  of 
scores  of  English  professors  and  instruc- 
tors. The  word  comptroller  is  a mis- 
spelling of  controller  which  originated 
when  some  antique  scholar,  one  morning 
after,  misspelled  the  word.  Following 
generations  preserved  the  spelling.  Tra- 
dition means  a lot  to  some  people,  but 
we’d  rather  be  right  than  traditional. 
After  all  comptroller  is  pronounced  ex- 
actly the  same  as  controller. 


"I  wish  we  could  be  alone." 


( Continued  on  page  23) 


Wilh  si 


i<*r  near 


Vacation  thoughts  come  to  mind. 
Our  Graduation  Sport s Shop 
and  newly  opened 
Debutante  Sports  Shop  are  filled 
with  delightful  playclothes  . . . 
leisure,  colorful  clothes 
to  take  you  anywhere 
in  or  under  the  sun. 


Julius  <»ariim*k<kl 
anti  ( ompaiiv 

F Slreel  al  Fourleenl  li 
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VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 


WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 
SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
Shaeffer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


Bertram 

THE  NATION’S  PIPE  MAKER 

920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


• 

Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 

“Store  of  Famous  Names 

Company 

in  Men’s  Wear” 

College  Park  Office 

Where 

4513  College  Avenue 

Maryland  Men 

WArfield  5111 

find  the  smartest 

Complete  Ban\ing  Services 

in  fashions  and  a warm 

• Checking  Accounts 

WELCOME 

• Auto  Loans 

• Personal  Loans 

Bruce  Hunt,  Inc. 

• Christmas  Savings 

613  - 14th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

• Savings  Accounts 
Established  1915 

• 

Member  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation 

RIGHT  SPOTS? 

AND  HOW  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ’EM 


He  proves  he’s  your  Best  Friend  by  lending  you  his 
best  tie,  but  there’s  almost  an  amity  calamity  when 
he  sees  you  with  his  best  girl.  Don’t  pale.  Just  hand 
some  handy  little  Life  Savers  all  around.  There  won’t 
be  tension  worth  a mention.  Delicious! 


STILL  ONLY  5i 


LAUGHS 


To  Take  Your  Breath  Away 

Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  OLD  LINE  and  the  right  to  pub- 
lish any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All 
Editor’s  decisions  are  final. 

The  Month’s  Winner 

Yocki  McCollum 

Husband:  “You  say  the  bill  collector  is 
downstairs?” 

Wife:  “Yes.” 

Husband:  “Well,  tell  him  to  take  that  pile 
on  my  desk.” 
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The  Sailing  Cb 

® Give  them  a sunny  day,  a stiff  breeze,  and  a fast  boat  and 
this  group  of  Maryland  students  would  have  nothing  mor 
to  ask.  They  are  the  members  of  one  of  Maryland’s  new 
and  fastest  growing  clubs — the  Sailing  Club. 

With  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  and  the  rivers  that  ad. 
it  providing  one  of  the  finest  settings  in  the  nation 
pleasure  boats,  it  was  only  natural  that  an  organiza* 
devoted  to  the  sport  of  sailing  should  find  a good  re 
tion  at  the  University.  Begun  last  fall  by  a small  nu 
of  students  who  owned  sailboats  or  who  had  done  some 
boat  racing,  the  Sailing  Club  soon  attracted  many  who 
interested  in  learning  the  art  of  sailing  and  some  who 
just  because  it  sounded  like  a lot  of  fun.  Then  the 
found  itself  with  two  separate  purposes  to  accomplish, 
first  was  to  organize  a University  of  Maryland  sailing 
to  compete  in  sailing  races  with  similar  teams  from  c 
schools  in  this  area.  The  second  and  larger  purpose  wa 
promote  interest  in  sailing  among  the  students,  to  give  th 
students  who  had  done  little  or  no  sailing  a chance  to  try 
out,  and  to  plan  sufficient  activities  for  every  member 
have  an  enjoyable  time.  ( Continued  on  next  page) 


(CONTINUED) 


Bill  Weber  lends  a finger  to  gib-hoister  Iris  Wittle  while  Dick 
Degenhard  obeys  the  time  honored  rule  of  "sit  down  you're 
rocking  the  boat." 


Sailing 

Toward  this  second  objective,  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee of  the  Sailing  Club  has  been  working  overtime  now  that 
warm  weather  is  here,  planning  beach  parties,  boat  trips 
and  the  like.  The  members  who  have  boats  of  their  own  are 
going  to  have  to  bring  them  out  for  the  use  of  the  club  for 
sailing  parties.  Those  rhembers  who  have  homes  or  cot- 
tages on  the  water  are  going  to  have  their  places  invaded 
when  the  club  decides  to  go  for  a swim.  Between  trips  to  the 
bay,  the“Potomac  River  will  come  in  handy,  and  a moon- 
light excursion  trip  on  that  body  of  water  is  already  sched- 
uled. Any  and  all  ways  to  have  a good  time  in  a boat  cr  on 
the  water  are  the  special  interests  of  the  entertainment 
committee. 

For  those  who  take  sailing  a little  more  seriously,  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  sailing  is  given  at  every  meeting. 
Here  budding  enthusiasts  can  learn  about  the  nomenclature, 
use  and  care  of  a sailboat;  rules  of  the  road  for  boats;  and 
how  to  win  a sailing  race.  Movies,  slides,  and  talks  by 
prominent  boat  owners  are  offered  to  break  the  routine  of 
the  meetings  and  to  keep  up  the  strong  interest  already 
shown  by  the  members. 

In  all  its  activities,  the  Sailing  Club  is  strictly  co-educa- 
tional.  The  girls  in  the  club  are  equally,  if  not  more,  en- 
thusiastic than  the  men;  and  they  are  even  invited  to  race 
as  members,  if  qualified. 

The  most  rapid  progress  has  been  made  by  the  sailing 
team.  Organized  last  semester,  they  sailed  and  won  against 
Georgetown  and  the  Navy  plebes  early  in  the  season,  then 
broke  even  wtih  George  Washington,  winning  one  meet  and 
losing  one.  With  Georgetown  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versities they  sponsored  the  first  annual  Potomac  Frostbite 
Regatta  in  December.  MIT,  Yale,  Harvard,  Brown,  Boston 
College,  and  Princeton  competed  with  Maryland,  George 
Vashington,  and  Georgetown  for  the  Marvin-Gorman-Byrd 

ophy,  which  was  won  by  George  Washington.  Although 

1 Maryland  team  placed  fifth  in  this  meet,  it  received  a 
at  deal  of  publicity  as  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the  first 
fe  inter-collegiate  sailing  competition  held  in  this  area. 
5 regatta  will  be  an  annual  affair  and  wil  be  held  in  the 
mac  River  every  December. 

addition,  the  University  of  Maryland  sailing  team  last 
'r  petitioned  and  was  accepted  as  an  associate  mem- 
the  Inter-Collegiate  Yacht  Racing  Association,  the 
organization  of  college  sailing  teams  in  the  country. 
•;ociation  includes  racing  teams  from  such  schools  as 
1,  Princeton,  Colgate,  Navy,  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
i,  and  Brown,  to  name  but  a few.  The  purposes  of 
iation  are  to  set  up  racing  rules,  to  schedule  racing 
id  to  promote  college  sailboat  racing  as  a sport, 
le  ICYRA,  the  University  of  Maryland’s  team  sails 
other  schools  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area.  They 
■t  teams  this  semester  from  George  Washington, 
•wn,  Pennsylvania,  MIT,  Navy,  Delaware,  Hobart, 
rd,  Webb,  and  the  New  York  State  Maritime  Acad- 
d have  come  through  with  a fairly  good  record, 
ailing  team’s  outstanding  success  is  due  primarily  to 
rge  number  of  well  qualified  men  who  make  up  the 
Co-captains  of  the  team  are  Roger  Gookin  from 


No  they're  not  trying  to  tip  over  the  boat,  just  trying  to  get 
into  the  picture — Jack  Martin,  George  Weeks  and  Ginny  Lutz 
are  the  daring  seamen — Iris  Wittle  had  to  stretch  a little. 

Quincy,  Massachusetts,  who  sails  International  110  design 
boats  at  the  Squantum,  Massachusetts  Yacht  Club,  and  Bob 
Dunigan,  well  known  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  as  an  out- 
standing Star  boat  skipper  from  Gibson  Island.  Under  them 
they  have  many  able  sailors  like  Jack  Martin,  a Hampton 
sailor  from  the  Annapolis  Yacht  Club,  who,  when  he  is  not 
sailing,  heads  the  Sailing  Club  as  its  Commodore.  Rear- 
Commodore  Dan  Mullane  from  Peabody,  Massachusetts 
learned  to  sail  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
yachting  centers  of  the  world.  Sonny  Smith,  another  Hamp- 
ton enthusiast  from  Annapolis;  Bill  Seger  from  Round  Bay, 
Maryland,  a member  of  the  Indian  Landing  Yacht  Club; 
Bud  Schindler  who  owns  a National  One  design  boat  called 
the  “Rum  Punch”  at  Magothy  Beach,  Maryland;  and  Tiny 
Ashley,  a Star  boat  sailor  from  Centerville,  Maryland  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  team.  Besides  these  men  there  are  others 
who  do  the  crewing,  or  assisting  the  skippers  in  the  races,  so 
that  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  everyone  inter- 
ested to  get  in  on  the  sailing  competition. 

Maryland’s  sailing  team  is  now  somewhat  hampered  by 
being  too  far  inland  to  easily  establish  a home  port,  or  place 
from  which  its  members  can  sail  and  hold  races.  It  falls 
behind  some  of  the  other  teams  also  in  not  having  boats  of 
its  own  to  use  for  racing  and  sailing.  It  is  the  hope  and 
long  range  objective  of  the  club,  therefore,  that  these  dis- 
advantages can  be  corrected,  but  that  is  as  yet  pretty  far 
in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  with  many  thanks  to  George 
Washington,  Navy,  and  other  schools  who  have  generously 
shared  their  facilities  for  meets  with  the  Maryland  team, 
the  members  of  the  team  and  the  Sailing  Club  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  establish  sailboat  racing  at  Maryland  as  an  impor- 
tant intercollegiate  sport,  and  to  have  one  of  the  best  racing 
teams  on  the  East  Coast. 

— George  Lundquist 


Regatta  winner  -"Sonny  Smith"  says  between  gurgles  that  he 
thought  losers  were  supposed  to  get  the  "deep  six" — Ap- 
parently his  three  buddies  don't  agree  with  him. 


Full  sheets  to  the  wind  the  victorious  craft  crosses  the  finish- 
ing line  as  avid  fans  Doris  Harden  and  Iris  Wittle  wave  their 
approval. 
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The  Fox  Comes  Home 

by  Burton  Frye 


“You  guys  were  sure  lucky,”  Big  Hank 
kidded  Joe  and  me.  “I  never  will  know 
how  you  managed  to  rate  sharpshooter.” 
He  banged  his  rifle  down  on  the  coun- 
ter beside  ours.  About  us  the  ping  of 
the  ,22’s  continued  as  we  walked  with 
Hank  over  to  the  pin-ball  machines. 

“It’s  time  to  go,”  Hank  said,  pulling 
his  cap  out  of  his  rear  pocket  and  setting 
it  on  at  a cocky  angle.  “But  let’s  throw 
away  a couple  more  nickels.” 

We  three  had  been  passing  time  be- 
fore going  home  to  our  wives  and  kids. 
As  we  stood  there  fumbling  in  our  pock- 
ets before  the  pin-ball  machine,  all  three 
of  us  looked  up. 

Above  the  noise  of  men  still  firing  and 


the  chatter  of  the  Soundies  along  the 
side  walls  rose  the  notes  of  Lili  Marlene, 
not  in  Italian  as  we  had  learned  it  at 
Marita’s  wine  shop  near  Naples,  but  in 
English.  Hank’s  eyes  quieted,  his  arro- 
gant smile  left  his  face. 

Joe  raised  a pudgy  hand,  “The  Fox 
said  he’d  be  playing  that  song,  didn’t 
he?” 

Hank  straightened  involuntarily.  I 
thought  it  was  odd  myself — Joe’s  asking 
that  just  when  we  had  Italy  on  our 
minds  anyhow.  We  remembered  without 
his  telling  us. 

“Well,  he’s  over  at  the  door,  near  the 
juke  box,”  Joe  said. 

Both  Hank  and  I craned  our  necks. 


Joe  dropped  his  glance  to  poke  a finger 
into  the  coins  on  his  palm. 

“Shall  I ask  him  to  join  us?”  he 
asked. 

“Don’t  be  a chump,”  Joe  remarked. 

“Put  a nickel  in  here  and  shut  up,” 
Hank  ordered.  He  pulled  the  handle  of 
the  machine  in  front  of  him  so  violently 
I thought  he  was  trying  to  rip  it  apart. 

Often  Joe  and  I had  wondered  when 
the  Fox  would  show  up.  He  wasn’t  the 
kind  of  guy  likely  to  forget  or  forgive  an 
injury.  Both  Joe  and  I had  learned  that 
at  Anzio  a few  days  after  Freddy  Pliska 
was  snipped.  While  our  outfit  were  feel- 
ing sorry  about  Freddy,  the  Fox  disap- 
peared and  we  didn’t  see  him  for  three 
days. 
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When  our  vanguard  caught  up  with 
him  there  were  twenty  German  snipers 
accounted  for.  The  Fox  got  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  that,  and  also 
a terrific  calling  down  from  the  colonel 
himself  for  being  AWOL. 

“Remember  the  guy  the  Fox  beat  up?” 
I asked.  Hank  scowled.  Then,  as  Lili 
Marlene  began  a second  time,  he  turned 
away  toward  the  baseball  machine 
against  the  opposite  wall.  Joe  began  to 
whistle  with  the  music.  His  lips  puck- 
ered up  and  his  usually  cheerful,  fat 
face  assumed  an  air  of  deep  melancholy. 
I had  a funny  feeling  of  something  bad. 

I couldn’t  stop  watching  the  Fox.  He 
was  still  wearing  Army  khaki.  He  was 
standing  farther  along  in  the  amusement 
gallery  now,  walking  around  the  fellows 
who  were  peering  into  the  Soundies.  The 
Fox  was  lean  and  wirey,  as  tall  as  Hank. 
His  hair,  a little  darker  than  Hank’s, 
stood  up  like  a flag,  and  his  face  was  as 
expressive  as  a clam.  Hank’s  face  on  the 
other  hand  was  an  open  book.  I hoped 
the  Fox  wasn’t  going  to  start  something. 
There  was  a look  about  Hank  now,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  the  baseball  ma- 
chine, that  I didn’t  like  either. 

Hank,  his  broad  shoulders  bent  over, 
seemed  intent  on  filling  the  machine  with 
nickels.  The  tune  continued.  It  took  me 
right  back  to  Marita’s  wine  shop  where 
the  four  of  us,  including  the  Fox,  used 
to  kill  time  together  while  we  were 
sweating  out  a dull  spell.  The  talk  was 
that  our  division  was  going  to  help  in- 
vade France  from  the  South,  and  natur- 
ally we  were  bitter  about  it.  We  had 
had  enough  of  war. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  we  played  at 
manuevers  that  seemed  silly  after  actual 
combat.  We  began  to  sneak  off  nights 
to  Marita’s.  Her  mother  used  to  cook 
stuff  for  us.  We  got  so  we  went  there 
every  night.  They  owned  the  little  wine 
shop  there,  and  Marita  used  to  let  us  in 
even  after  they  had  closed  because  she 
knew  us  and  trusted  us. 

One  night  a fellow  from  our  outfit,  a 
guy  we  never  had  much  to  do  with,  broke 
into  the  shop  after  closing  time.  We 
were  just  arriving.  We  hear  some  scuf- 
fling. and  then  Marita  began  to  scream. 
The  Fox  got  in  ahead  of  us.  By  the  time 
we  caught  up  with  him,  he  had  that 
guy’s  head  against  the  floor  and  was 
kicking  him  in  the  face.  We  called  for  a 
first  aid  unit  and,  believe  me,  the  medic 
was  glad  to  put  the  sheet  over  him. 

Recalling  that  scene  now,  I heard  the 
one-legged  guy  in  charge  of  the  gallery 
yelling,  “None  of  that  rough  stuff!  Get 
out,  you!” 

Joe  hissed.  “That’s  the  Fox.  He’s 
tangling  with  Hank!” 

Something  that  had  not  mattered  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  had  become  signi- 
ficant the  minute  the  Fox  walked  in.  The 
Fox  had  been  transferred  to  another 
outfit  just  after  the  incident  at  the  wine 


shop.  It  was  Hank  who  married  Marita 
and  brought  her  to  the  States,  and  from 
Hank  we  had  learned  that  the  Fox  had 
never  forgiven  him. 

Two  cops  appeared.  The  crowd  was 
moving  toward  the  doors,  with  Hank  and 
the  Fox  in  the  center.  Beyond  it,  the 
ping  of  rifles  went  on  and  the  mournfully 
yearning  tones  of  that  song. 

Joe  and  I were  trying  to  break 
through  to  Hank  and  the  Fox. 

The  two  cops  thumped  people  with 
their  clubs.  I saw  the  Fox  give  Hank  an 
uppercut  that  sent  him  sprawling  into 
the  street.  The  Fox  was  after  him.  His 
face  bleeding,  Hank  got  up,  swinging 
blindly,  missing.  The  Fox  gave  him  an- 
other. That  one  caught  him  behind  the 
ear,  and  Hank  lurched  into  the  middle 
of  the  street.  A taxi  swinging  around 
the  corner  drove  between  them  and 
passed  on.  The  Fox  and  Hank  closed  in. 

The  cops  seemed  to  be  taking  their 
time  about  stopping  the  fight.  I tried 
to  warn  them.  “This  is  no  ordinary 
brawl.  Someone  is  going  to  get  killed.” 

“No,”  Joe  scoffed.  “Let  them  get  it 
out  of  their  systems.” 

Hank  slashed  out  and  landed  a fist  on 
the  Fox’s  forehead.  Blood  began  to 
trickle.  Just  then  Hank  tripped  and  fell. 

I had  the  vision  of  that  guy  in  the  wine 
shop.  I broke  through,  sure  of  what  the 
Fox  intended  to  do,  sure  that  the  Fox 
was  going  to  smash  Hank’s  head  with  his 
heel.  The  Fox  raised  his  foot  high 
in  the  air. 

“Stand  clear!”  a cop  roared.  A car 
was  coming  toward  us. 

The  Fox,  caught  off  balance,  bent  over, 
grabbing  Hank  by  the  shirt  as  he  lunged. 
His  forward  thrust  carried  Hank  toward 
the  curb,  his  own  weight  throwing  him 
forward  in  an  awkward  stagger. 

After  the  screech  of  brakes  they  car- 
ried him  off  the  street  into  the  gallery 
and  laid  him  on  the  floor.  The  police 
fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  identification. 

Softly  Hank  said,  “Play  that  tune 
again,  Joe.”  And  Joe  slipped  in  another 
nickel  for  Lili  Marlene. 

Joe  murmured,  “Do  you  suppose  the 
Fox  really  meant  it  that  way?” 

The  one-legged  man  was  trying  to  re- 
store order.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
rifles  popping,  the  noise  of  pin-ball  ma- 
chine handles  and  the  chatter  of  the 
Soundies  rode  the  notes. 

. . for  you  Lili  Marlene 

For  you  Lili  Marlene  . . .” 

The  two  cops  looked  puzzled  as  they 
compared  their  note  pads.  One  of  them 
questioned  Hank  and  then  he  turned  to 
me. 

“His  name?”  asked  the  cop,  jerking  a 
thumb  in  Hank’s  direction. 

“And  his?”  asked  the  other  cop,  point- 
ing to  the  floor. 

“Fox  for  both,”  I replied,  listening  not 
to  my  voice  but  the  tune.  “They’re 
twins.” 


Live  and  Breathe 

When  we  moved,  Mom  said  it  would 
be  convenient  living  next  to  Kalzicho’s 
Grocery  because  any  time  she  needed 
something,  she  could  run  back  and 
forth.  She  found  out  this  running 
back  and  forth  business  worked  two 
ways.  Kalzicho  had  mice.  Right 
away  Mom  fixed  up  a special  meal 
for  the  visiting  team  from  Kalzicho’s 
and  knocked  off  the  whole  second 
string.  We  couldn’t  do  nothing  from 
then  on  except  maybe  breathe  a little 
iess  than  usual. 

So  everything  would  of  been  okey  if 
Harold  hadn’t  picked  the  worst  part 
of  the  exterminating  campaign  to  get 
romantic  with  my  sister  Sophie.  He 
calls  up  and  says,  Alvin,  if  your  sister 
is  home  tonight,  I’ll  bring  you  a car- 
ton of  Luckies,  if  you  don’t  tell  her 
I’m  coming  over.  It’s  a surprise  he 
says.  Some  surprise,  I say. 

I smoke  on  the  sly  because  Mom 
says  a guy  thirteen  is  too  young,  but 
much  as  I like  my  drag,  I told  Soph, 
anyway,  and  she  started  crying  about 
what  Harold  would  think  of  her  home- 
life.  So  our  whole  family  decided  all 
we  could  do  was  try  and  make  him 
not  notice  the  smell. 

When  Harold  came  that  night, 
he  nearly  tripped  over  Pop,  on  his 
knees  shellacking  the  wood-work.  The 
place  smelled  like  a model  airplane 
factory.  Pretty  soon  Harold  says  he’d 
like  some  water  and  heads  for  the 
kitchen.  Mom  was  waiting  for  him 
there,  frying  onions.  Nine  o’clock  at 
night  and  she  was  frying  onions. 

But  the  real  scare  came  when  he 
said  he  wanted  to  use  the  phone  in 
the  hall,  which  was  the  worst  place  in 
the  house.  There  goes  everything  up 
in  smoke,  I said.  Smoke?  Mom  says. 
Smoke?  she  says  again,  and  grabs  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  and  jams  four  into 
my  mouth.  Before  I know  it,  I’m 
pushed  out  in  the  hall  blowing  smoke 
in  Harold’s  face  while  he’s  making 
his  call. 

By  now  we  were  all  sure  he  knew 
something  was  wrong.  So  when  he 
and  Soph  went  back  to  the  dining 
room,  I listened  at  the  sliding  doors. 
All  of  a sudden  Harold  says,  that 
smell  ...  so  I dash  in  throw  open  the 
window.  But  it  was  plenty  chilly  in 
there  anyway  with  the  looks  I was 
getting  from  Soph  and  Harold,  so  I 
got  out  quick  and  heard  Harold  say 
he  really  liked  the  smell  of  a good 
home  with  furniture  being  fixed  and 
someone  in  the  kitchen  cooking. 

Well,  I went  back  to  Mom  and  Pop 
in  the  kitchen  and  told  them  what  I’d 
heard,  and  Pop  said  all  he  smelled 
was  rice  and  trousseau  bills.  I think 
maybe  he’s  right. 

— M.  Coppel 
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A “Not  bad  time,”  remarked  the  dapple 
gray  stallion,  as  he  turned  his  head  from 
the  track  to  a small  colt  that  was  leaning 
on  the  track  rail. 

“How  fast?”  whinnied  the  colt. 

“Five  minutes  on  the  nose,”  the  stal- 
lion answered  impassively. 

“Oh!  that’s  good!  that’s  swell!  that’s 
the  best  yet!  We  can  run  him  in  the 
race  Saturday.  Can’t  we?” 

The  larger  horse  shifted  his  hay-filled 
pipe  from  one  corner  of  his  mouth  to  the 
other.  “Yes,  I suppose  so.  But  now  you 
go  tell  the  jockey  to  bring  him  to  the 
stable.” 

“Right,  Dad,”  the  little  colt  said,  and 
galloped  off. 

Back  at  the  stable  the  jockey,  a short 
emaciated  monkey,  shook  his  head  un- 
happily and  said,  “Doesn’t  look  so  good, 
Mr.  Pferde.  Not  good  at  all.  He’s  much 
too  slow  for  that  pack  running  Saturday.” 

“I  know  Hankwall,  but  the  colt  has 
set  his  heart  on  that  race,  and  I’ve 
promised  I’ll  run  the  man.” 

Suddenly  the  man  shook  his  back  vio- 
lently and  the  monkey  fell  sprawling  in 
the  sawdust.  The  monk  bolted  back  up 
angrily  and  began  beating  the  man  with 
a whip.  Rushing  quickly  on  the  scene, 
the  colt  seized  the  monkey  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground. 

“He’s  mean,  that  man,”  the  monkey 
sneered,  “and  I had  the  right  to  beat 
him.  Why  the  hell  don’t  you  keep  out  of 
it,  kid?” 

“No  one’s  going  to  beat  my  man  while 
I’m  around,”  the  colt  rejoined.  “And 
I’m  not  a kid  either!  Only  goats  have 
kids.” 
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The  man  began  to  babble.  “Listen  you 
fool  horses!  You  can’t  do  this  to  me. 
I’m  human.  You  can’t  run  me  around  a 
track  with  a monkey  on  my  back.  It — it — 
Well  it’s  just  not  being  done.” 

“Listen  to  the  poor  man!”  the  colt 
cried.  “Gee,  if  we  could  only  understand 
him.  I wonder  what  he’s  saying.  It’s 
almost  as  though  he  were  trying  to  tell 
us — yes,  this  man  seems  almost  horsey.” 
“Nonsense,”  the  monkey  snorted. 
“He’s  dumber  than  an  ox!  We  haven’t 
got  a chance  Saturday.” 

“Oh  father,  it’s  not  true,  is  it?  We  do 
have  a chance — don’  we?”  the  colt  asked 
pleadingly. 

“Yes  son,  certainly  we  have.  Now  you 
run  along  to  the  car.  I’ll  be  up  in  a few 
minutes,  and  we  can  go  home  to  dinner.” 
When  the  colt  had  gone,  the  stallion, 
an  evil  glint  in  his  eye,  turned  to  the 
squatty  monkey.  “Use  the  hypo,  Hank- 
wall.  I’ve  got  to  win  that  race  Saturday. 
I’ve  got  to.  But  if  you  tell  the  kid,  I’ll 
kill  you.  Get  me!” 

“Sure,  sure,  Mr.  Pferde,  I get  you.” 
Moments  later  Das  Pferde  reached  out 
a gloved  hoof  and  opened  the  car  door. 
“Well,  son,  it’s  been  a busy  day.  Now 
home  to  a good  dinner.” 

“Gosh  dad,  I hate  to  think  of  Hankwall 
riding  my  man  in  that  race,”  the  colt 
wimpered  ignoring  his  father’s  remark. 

Mrs.  Das  Pferde  was  at  the  door  when 
the  two  horses  trotted  up  the  steps. 
“Well,  you’re  late  again,”  she  said. 
“Sorry  dear,  busy  day  at  the  track 
getting  the  man  in  shape  for  Saturday.” 
“Men!  men!  men!  That’s  all  I’ve 
heard  since  you  bought  that  fool  race- 
man.  Oh,  dear!  Sometimes  I wish  the 
atomic  bomb  had  never  destroyed  civili- 
zation and  allowed  us  animals  to  take 
over.  It  was  so  much  simpler  back  in  the 
old  days.  Why  the  way  prices  are  today 
it’s  almost  impossible  to  live.  Oats  have 
gone  up  to  five  four-leaf  clovers  a 
pound !” 

“Wow!”  exclaimed  Das  Pferde,  “That 
ain’t  money.”  (Don’t  act  so  surprised, 
you  knew  all  along  this  gag  was  coming.) 

Mr.  Pferde  soon  became  absorbed  in 
the  ‘Evening  Equine.’  “Hmmm,  I don’t 
like  the  looks  of  the  news  these  days.  It 
looks  mighty  bad.  The  relations  with 
the  Sloppiest  State  of  United  Bears,  I 
mean.  Things  are  wearing  mighty  thin.” 
“Whatever  are  you  mumbling  about,” 
called  Mrs.  Pferde  from  the  kitchen.  “I 
can’t  hear  a word  you’re  neighing.” 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Pferde  called 
the  stallions  to  dinner. 

“I'm  so  hungry  I could  eat  a human,” 
exclaimed  Pferde.  He  narrowed  his  eyes 
suddenly.  “Alphonse,”  he  said  address- 
ing the  colt,  “did  you  wash  your  hooves?” 
“Yes,  sire.” 

“Let  me  see,”  demanded  the  father. 
“Ah!  Ah!  Just  as  I suspected.  They’re 


by  Charles  Schaeffer 

dirty.  Look  at  the  dirt  under  your  horse- 
shoe nails.  You  go  right  upstairs  and 
wash !” 

“Oil,  John ! Don’t  be  so  hoarse  with  the 
child,”  said  Mrs.  Pferde  after  the  colt 
had  gone. 

Das  Pferde  ignored  her.  He  was  star- 
ing at  the  meal  on  the  table. 

“Shades  of  Stymie!”  he  roared.  “Don’t 
tell  me  we’re  having  hay  stew  again  to- 
night. My  God,  Elizabeth,  we’ve  had  hay 
in  one  form  or  other  for  a solid  week! 
Frankly,  I’m  sick  to  death  of  it.” 

“But  John,”  she  said  defensively,  “We 
have  other  good  things.  Look  at  that 
grass  imported  from  Kentucky.  It’s 
genuine  blue  point.  And  we  have  some 
very  fine  sugar  lumps  for  dessert.” 

He  ate  his  dinner  in  solemn  resigna- 
tion, but  burped  his  disapproval  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

Saturday  came  quickly  that  week  and 
by  noon  of  that  day  the  grandstand  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  horses  of  all 
sorts,  most  of  them  ready  and  eager  to 
bet  their  weekly  bales. 

At  the  stable  Hankwall,  the  jockey, 
was  issuing  orders  to  the  stable  help  as 
Das  Pferde  trotted  in.  Das  Pferde  grab- 
bed the  monk’s  tail  and  pulled  him  into 
a corner.  “Well,”  he  rasped,  “Are  we  all 
set?” 

“All  set,”  the  monk  whispered.  “It’ll 
probably  be  the  man’s  last  race,  but 
with  that  hypo  I just  gave  him,  it’ll  be 
a fast  one.” 

“Good!”  Das  Pferde  hissed  turning 
and  staring  into  the  eyes  of  the  fright- 
ened man. 

The  familiar  sound  of  “boots  and  sad- 
dles” rang  across  the  track  and  echoed 
against  the  distant  mountains.  A hush 
of  anticipation  swept  over  the  crowd.  In 
the  distance  a loudspeaker  blurted  out — 
“The  people  have  arrived  at  the  starting 
gate.  You  have  one  minute  to  place 
your  bets.”  The  loudspeaker  continued, 
“They’re  having  trouble  down  there  with 
number  three,  Mr.  Das  Pferde’s  7 to  1 
shot,  Hopeless  Plight.  He’s  acting  up. 


Won’t  get  in  the  stall.  All  right,  they’re 
all  in  now — and — they’re  off!” 

“At  the  Clubhouse  turn  it’s  Fatman 
out  in  front,  followed  closely  by  Chew 
Gum  sticking  to  the  rail — Coming  up  at 
third  is  False  Teeth  now  gaining  a bit 
on  Chew  Gum  . . ." 

“Dad!  Where  is  our  man?”  the  colt 
cried,  tugging  at  his  father’s  sleeve? 

“Sixth,  son — but  don’t  worry,  he’ll  be 
making  his  play  soon.” 

“ — at  the  far  turn  it’s  Sour  Whiskey 
coming  up  on  My  Best  Vest — Wait  a 
minute!  Streaking  up  from  behind  is 
Hopeless  Plight — Plight  is  neck  and  neck 
with — Oh!  He’s  fallen,  Stallions  and 
Mares — he’s  fallen  hard.  And  Sour 
Whiskey  takes  the  lead — it’s  Sour  Whis- 
key — Sour  Whiskey  wines!  — Just  a 
minute  Stallions  and  Mares.  I don’t  think 
the  jockey  was  hurt  on  that  fall — Here 
are  the  official  results — Sour  Whiskey : 
$7.40 — $3.10  and  $2.20.” 

Das  Pferde  and  his  son  galloped  onto 
the  track. 

“Oh,  Dad!  Dad!  He  can’t  get  up! 
What’ll  we  do?”  the  colt  whinnied  as  he 
hugged  the  neck  of  the  man. 

“I’m  sorry  son,  but  his  leg  is  broken. 
I — I don’t  know  how  to  say  it,  but  I — 
well,  I guess  we’ll  have  to  put  him  out  of 
his  misery.” 

“No!  No!  I won’t  let  you — I’ll  do  any- 
thing. I’ll  nurse  him  back  to  health. 
I’ll—” 

“It’s  no  use,  son — you’d  better  go  back 
to  our  box.” 

A distinguished  looking  horse  ap- 
proached with  a gun. 

The  man  stared  up  in  frightened  awe. 
“Why,  these  idiotic  horses  are  going  to 
shoot  me,”  he  thought.  “I’ve  got  a 
sprained  ankle  from  running  their  damn 
race,  and  they’re  going  to  shoot  me.” 

“No!  No!  Horses — look — see,”  he 

shouted  waving  his  foot  foolishly  in  the 
air.  “I’m  fine — I’m  great — only  a 

sprained  ankle.  Don’t  shoot!” 

The  horse  leveled  the  gun  slowly  and 
painstakingly.  “Sorry  old  boy,  but  it’s 
better  this  way,”  he  muttered  softly. 

The  loud  speaker  shattered  the  air. 
“Stallions  and  Mares,  I have  a very  spe- 
cial bulletin  from  Horshington,  D.  C. 
The  Sloppiest  State  of  United  Bears  has 
bombed  Equestrian  city — WE  ARE  AT 
WAR!” 

There  were  shouts  and  screams.  Pan- 
demonium. All  the  horses  stampeded  like 
people  in  a theatre  fire.  Das  Pferde 
dropped  the  gun  and  ran  aimlessly  off 
the  track.  Stopping,  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  man  on  the  ground.  “No  use  killing 
you,”  he  sighed.  “It  can  be  a long  war. 
We  may  even  have  to  eat  human  meat 
before  it’s  over.” 

The  man  stared  blankly,  rubbing  his 
swollen  ankle  and  grumbling  to  himself. 
“Now  what’s  happened?”  he  said  aloud. 

The  End 
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II.  C.  B. 


II.  B.  II. 


Forty  Years  Ago 


Just  forty  years  ago,  when  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  brandishing  his  big  stick 
and  muttering  that  the  conflict  with 
Spain  “hadn’t  been  much  of  a war,” 
an  even  bigger  and  better  war  was 
being  plotted  a scant  ten  miles  from 
his  office.  The  insurgents  had  gathered 
silently  and  methodically  on  a small 
knoll  overlooking  the  peaceful  town  of 
Hyattsville.  Tensely  they  awaited  the 
order  to  fire.  At  last  the  order  was 
given,  and  two  cannons  of  Revolutionary 
War  vintage  boomed  out  disrespectfully 
terrifying  the  unsuspecting  Hyattsville 
citizens.  Then,  without  a pause,  the 
rebels  swept  down  on  the  helpless  little 
town.  At  first  their  conquest  was  easy. 
The  distraught  citizens  had  hastily  be- 
gun to  abandon  their  homes  without  a 
single  shot  of  retaliation.  Suddenly  the 
opposing  army,  disguised  as  the  Hyatts- 
ville Police  Force,  appeared  and  checked 
the  advance  of  the  invaders.  Undaunted, 
the  head  of  the  invading  forces  began 
talking.  He  talked  fast,  he  talked  tact- 
fully. So  tactfully  that  soon  he  had  his 
captors  convinced  that  they  should  all 
adjourn  to  the  Hyattsville  Police  Sta- 
tion to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  unde- 
clared hostilities.  But  the  law-enforcers 
were  clever  . . . very  clever  . . . 

If  only  those  looks  on  the  faces  of  the 
invaders  could  have  been  preserved!  If 
only  there  were  some  way  to  bring  back 
a portion  of  the  awe  registered  on  the 
faces  of  the  duped  attackers  when  they 
heard  a key  clink  ominously  in  the  door 
blocking  the  only  escape.  But  now  the 
war  was  over.  The  meager  Hyattsville 
Police  Force  had  captured  virtually  the 
entire  student  body  of  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  and  thwarted  what 
would  have  been  a very  original  Hal- 
lowe’en. 

We  are  very  fortunate  here  at  Mary- 
land to  be  able  to  claim  that  three  vet- 
erans of  that  “war”  are  still  with  us. 
Their  individual  contribution  toward  the 
“war”  effort  has  not  been  determined 
definitely,  but  speculation  offers  the  pos- 
sibility that  all  three  contributed  fifty 
cents  toward  the  purchase  of  cannon 
powder.  A similar  hypothesis  puts  one 
or  two  of  them  in  the  Hyattsville  jail  on 
that  eventful  night.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  it  was  a very  unim- 
pressive and  unprofitable  conflict  for 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  students. 

So  it  went  during  the  days  when  the 
class  of  ’08  was  in  its  glory.  Perhaps 
that  class  was  different  from  graduating 
classes  today.  Certainly  it  was  smaller, 
and  everyone  knew  everyone  else.  But 
there  was  more.  They,  these  men  of 


’08,  seemed  to  be  fired  with  enthusiasms 
for  deviltry,  which  seemed  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  close  friendships  and  the 
joy  of  working  together  for  a common 
cause. 

Harry  Clifton  Byrd  will  remember 
those  years  for  the  thrill  he  got  when 
the  student  body  first  found  him  to  be  a 
star  athlete.  As  captain  of  his  football 
team,  Curley  turned  in  many  perfor- 
mances that  revealed  him  to  be  amaz- 
ingly deceptive.  His  time  on  the  mound 
also  proved  to  be  a deciding  factor  in 
pulling  many  games  “out  of  the  fire” 

It  has  been  a long  pull  for  Dr.  Byrd 
who,  in  those  days  when  another  Taft 
was  gazing  longingly  at  the  White 
House,  had  very  few  plans  for  his  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless,  his  whole  story  has 
been  one  of  many  successes. 

After  graduation  in  ’08,  he  went  to 
the  West  Coast  where  he  pitched  win- 
ningball.  But  the  College  Park  area  held 
too  many  memories  for  him,  so  he  re- 
turned to  a job  with  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  later  as  coach  of 
Western  High  School. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the  of- 
ficials from  Maryland  decided  that  they 
could  use  his  unusual  abilities  on  the 
football  field.  As  the  new  football  coach, 
he  soon  had  a fine  team  whipped  into 
shape.  Then  in  1915,  when  he  took  the 
Maryland  aggregation  to  Yale  and  beat 
“dear  old  Eli,”  his  place  in  the  Mary- 
land sun  had  been  established.  This  de- 
feat caused  more  than  a mild  sensation 
because  the  vaunted  Bulldog  eleven  had 
never  been  defeated  by  a Southern  team. 

M.A.C.  began  growing  and  Curley 
grew  with  it.  In  1918  Harry  Byrd  be- 
came assistant  to  the  president.  The 
first  step  on  the  ladder  leading  up  from 
the  dark  pit  of  depression  felt  the 
weight  of  Harry  Byrd’s  1932  appoint- 
ment to  the  vice-presidency.  In  1936 
his  climb  was  climaxed  by  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency. 

No  persons  need  ask  what  Dr.  Byrd 
hss  done  for  the  University  of  Maryland. 
They  have  only  to  visualize  the  four- 
building  agriculture  college  from  which 
he  graduated,  and  then  open  their  eyes 
to  view  the  remarkable  results  of  his 
constant  efforts  to  expand  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

The  editor  of  the  1908  yearbook 
Reveille  can  be  hailed  as  a prophet  for 
his  graduation  class  when  he  wrote  this 
tribute  to  Curley  . . . 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,’’  drawls  a caress- 
ing voice,  “you  can  take  this  for  what 
it’s  worth  or  let  it  alone,”  and  forth- 
with Curley  has  launched  into  a glowing 
panegyric  on  his  native  land,  the  Eastern 
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Shore,  the  fairest  land  that  e’er  a zephyr 
kissed  or  ocean  bathed,  the  home  of  lib- 
erty, the  land  of  patriotism,  and  the 
cradle  of  genius.  And  up  we  roar  with 
Curley  in  his  fiery  flight.  Heat  waves 
surge  about  us  in  pulsating  throbs,  we 
gasp  for  breath  in  the  rarified  air  ...” 
Anyone  who  has  ever  laid  a T square 
across  a drawing  board  knows  that  the 
same  class  that  gave  us  Dr.  Byrd  also 
educated  for  our  benefit  a man  with  a 
very  mechanical  mind  . . . Harry  Benton 
Hoshall.  He  likes  to  look  back  on  those 
college  days  mostly  for  the  close  com- 
panionship and  the  “bug  houses”  he 
built.  No,  he  didn’t  lay  bricks  for  Saint 
Elizabeth’s,  he  merely  made  insect  traps 
for  the  Bacteriology  Department,  a task 
he  remembers  bitterly,  as  one  having  de- 
manded the  fantastic  wages  of  ten  cents 
an  hour. 

In  1908  Washington  was  no  farther 
away  than  ten  miles.  Of  course  when 
you  had  to  walk  both  ways  the  distance 
was  regarded  with  respect  by  the  boys 
who  did  visit  the  capitol  occasionally. 
The  whole  college  once  rode  though  . . . 
by  caisson  ...  by  streetcar  ...  by  boat 
...  all  the  way  to  Jamestown,  Va,  to 
take  part  in  a military  parade.  While 
on  the  boat  an  accident  occurred  which 
turned  the  Commandant’s  face  a hue 
which  we  are  particularly  prone  to  avoid 
mentioning  these  days.  Anyway,  a senile 
octogenarian,  who  for  unexplained  rea- 
sons was  on  the  boat,  accosted  the  im- 
maculately uniformed  (that  could  be 
v.nm  formed)  and  demanded  that  the  of- 
ficer bring  his  baggage  aboard.  Quite 
understandable  was  the  Commandant’s 
rage  (for  naturally  officers  are  inwardly 
upset  upon  being  mistaken  for  bellhops). 
The  “Commie”  (and  we  used  the  term 
only  because  it  is  just  what  he  was  then 
called)  fumed  and  sputtered  so  ener- 
getically that  the  aged  one  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  behind  a barrel  on  the  sec- 
ond deck. 

Harry  Hoshall  at  his  graduation  in 
1908  did  not  dream  that  his  path  once 
again  would  turn  to  Maryland.  Yet,  ten 
years  later,  the  college  happily  welcomed 
back  another  of  her  sons.  Professor  Ho- 
shall for  thirty  years  has  worked  and 
watched  with  pride  the  miraculous  growth 
of  Maryland.  His  steady  hand  and  un- 
erring eye  have  aided  many  students  to 
grasp  the  rudiments  of  descriptive  geo- 
metry. He  realizes  that  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  today  are  important  factors  in 
making  the  student  different  than  one 
foui-  decades  ago.  The  passing  of  time 
has  proved  the  truth  of  the  words  in  the 
Reveille  written  forty  years  ago  about 
Harry  B.  Hoshall,  professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering: 


“Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Adjust  your 
eye-glasses  and  look  again,  and  you  will 
observe  that  you  have  found  a metazoan 
worthy  of  much  investigation  . . . 
and  after  you  have  looked  long  and  have 
pondered  deeply  how  so  much  greatness 
could  be  so  long  kept  in  seclusion,  a wee 
small  voice  will  emanate  from  our  clives, 
saying  “ Have  a good  time  Xmas?" 

What  farmer  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
could  say  that  he  was  not  glad  Edward 
Ingram  Oswald  graduated  from  M A.C. 
in  1908?  For  forty  years  he  has  con- 
stantly been  associated  with  projects 
that  have  had  as  their  goal  the  better- 
ment of  farm  conditions.  Yes,  forty 
years  have  passed  since  Edward  Oswald 
received  his  diploma,  but  he’ll  remember 
the  rigid  inspections  by  domineering  au- 
thorities and  the  old  gravel  road  to 
Washington  which  today  is  a bustling 
highway.  And  who  could  forget  Flora 
Darling?  “Our  darling,”  they  called 
her.  She  was  the  first  coed  at  Maryland. 
She  didn’t  live  on  the  campus  but  when 
she  came  to  classes  professors,  who  pre- 
viously had  trouble  in  holding  students’ 
attention,  might  have  had  more  success 
selling  soap  to  New  Guinea  headhunters. 

Probably  he  won’t  remember  the  class 
yell,  but  that’s  understandable  . . . it’s 
tricky: 

Sis  boom!  Sis  boom!  Sis  boom-bate! 

( rhymes  with  eight) 

M.A.C.,  M.A.C.  Nineteen-eight 
Hala,  Yola,  Yep,  Yam  ye! 

We’re  the  best  as  you  can  see. 

Eda  pel  ecce;  classes  elate  ( rhymes  with 
eight) 

Seniors!  Seniors;  Nineteen-eight! 

He  probably  can’t  recall  the  class  motto 
either  and  really  . . . what  difference 
would  it  make.  You  can’t  tell  farmers  to 
rotate  their  crops  with  II  Centiem  Pete 
Finem.” 


"Its  not  the  Reds  that  are  bothering  us;  it's 
those  dirty  FBI  agents.’’ 


Two  students  from  Venezuela  and  one 
from  Peru  graduated  with  Oswald.  All 
other  students  were  from  Maryland  . . . 
except  two  from  a nearby  suburb  . . . 
Delaware. 

There  were  “cute  sayings”  that  year. 
Perhaps  he  detested  the  constant  reitera- 
tion of  . . . Great  Gosh;!  He!  He! ; Ain’t 
’em  coot?;  Was  ish  dat? ; Thay  fellers; 
and  Where’s  my  snipe?;  as  much  as  you 
hate  “over  like  a lead  baloon.” 

Of  course  they  had  jokes  then.  Here’s 
one  that  rolled  them  in  the  aisles: 

PROF.  N;  Mr.  Oswald,  what  is  a tele- 
udospore? 

OSWALD:  Isn’t  it  a raised  spore? 
PROF.  N:  RAISED  HOW?  ON  A 

BOTTLE?  ? 

(Puts  down  an  absolute  zero  for  Ingram) 

It  seems  as  if  the  fingers  of  fate  had 
guided  the  editor’s  hand,  who,  in  the 
Reveille,  so  amazingly  captured  the  es- 
sence of  Byrd  and  Hoshall  as  youths, 
and  then  again  increases  the  prestige  of 
this  literary  Nostrodamus  by  pushing 
his  hand  through  the  motions  necessary 
to  write  a prophetic  sketch  about  Edward 
Ingram  Oswald  our  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Extension  Service. 

“Come  let  us  spend  a day  with  Ingram, 
the  ‘married  man,’  for  all  the  busy  men 
with  which  M.A.C.  abounds  he  surely  is 
the  busiest.  He  is  so  very,  very  busy  and 
his  days  are  all  such  busy,  busy  days.” 
They  were  a proud  lot,  that  Class  of 
“’08?”  If  any  of  the  members  of  the 
class  have  forgotten  just  how  proud  he 
can  look  again  to  “Reveille.” 

“From  the  first  we  have  been  a pre- 
cocious class.  Our  intellects  are  wonder- 
ful. In  their  ability  to  comprehend  and 
in  their  power  too  originate  our  brains 
are  without  fear.  Versed  in  the  lore  of 
the  ancients  and  familiar  with  science  of 
the  modern,  we  can  discuss  intelligently 
any  subject.  Our  logic  is  without  flaw 
and  indeed  fatal  to  many.  We  can  con- 
vince a rational  person  that  the  flag  pole 
is  planted  upsidedown,  that  our  mess- 
hall  milk  is  watered,  and  that  the  entire 
faculty  are  fools. 

And  they  were  not  entirely  without 
humor  as  you  will  see. 

Now  it  is  forty  years  later.  Another 
graduating  class  looks  ahead  . . . and 
remembers  backward.  Maybe  it  wasn’t 
so  wise  . . . the  wrecking  of  the  Cone- 
stoga wagon  in  back  of  the  Rossborough 
Inn  . . . yet  neither  was  the  invasion  of 
Hyattsville  forty  years  ago.  Now,  there 
is  the  disproportionate  ratio  of  men  to 
women  to  complain  about,  ten  to  one, 
isn’t  it?  In  1908  it  was  one  hundred  to 
one.  Poor  Flora  Darling,  she  certainly 
was  a well  danced  girl. 

What  kind  of  year  will  1988  be?.  Per- 
haps then,  as  now  someone  will  thumb 
through  the  yellowing  pages  of  a dusty 
“Terrapin”  and  read,  laugh  at,  and  per- 
haps envy  the  college  days  of  three 
more  men  like  these  that  hold  “08”  di- 
plomas. 
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The  Garment 


Mr.  Trimble  was  not  what  you 
would  call  a happily  married  man.  At 
the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  false- 
ly been  led  to  believe  that  such  a step 
would  be  expedient,  almost  necessary, 
and  as  a result,  the  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  married  life  had  been 
spent  in  resentment  of  Mrs.  Trimble. 
He  did  not  hate  his  wife.  Being  a 
timid  reticent  man,  he  did  not  believe 
in  going  to  extremes  in  any  respect, 
so  he  was  unable  to  develop  so  vio- 
lent an  emotion  as  hate.  But  he  did 
know  that  he  disliked  her  intensely, 
and  had  allowed  his  dislike  to  mature 
to  the  point  where,  if  he  were  distri- 
buting life  preservers  on  a sinking 
ship,  he  knew  who  would  receive  the 
last  one. 

By  trade  Mr.  Trimble  was  a tailor. 
Since  he  seemed  to  have  a natural 
ability  for  tailoring,  he  had  become, 
through  hard  work,  mildly  successful. 
He  owned  a little  shop,  and  the  trade 
he  catered  to,  while  not  extensive,  was 
large  enough  to  provide  him  with  a 
fairly  comfortable  living. 

Mr.  Trimble’s  day  began,  not  when 
he  arose,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
shop  each  morning.  Unlike  many 
poor  henpecked  husbands,  he  had  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  ignore  his  wife. 
That  he  was  henpecked  there  was  no 
doubt.  Mrs.  Trimble  had  discovered 
early  that  if  any  orders  were  to  be 
given,  they  would  have  to  come  from 
her.  Her  husband  has  sensed  this, 
and  had  made  one  of  the  best  deci- 
sions of  his  life.  He  decided  just  to 


let  her  ramble  on,  and  to  govern  his 
own  actions  just  as  if  she  were  the 
Sphinx.  On  the  whole,  this  arrange- 
ment had  worked  well,  but  there  were 
still  a few  yokes  that  galled  a little. 
Mr.  Trimble  could  ignore  any  of  his 
wife’s  moods  except  those  of  extreme 
anger.  He  abhorred  violence  in  any 
form,  and  on  those  infrequent  occa- 
sions when  Mrs.  Trimble  flew  into  a 
rage,  he  quaked  inwardly,  and  it 
would  be  several  hours  before  he 
could  recover  his  aplomb.  On  these 
mornings  when  she  had  vent  her 
wrath  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  shop,  since  his  four  employees 
could  invariably  discern,  by  what 
means  he  did  not  know,  when  he  had 
undergone  a domestic  ordeal.  Of  late 
these  occasions  had  become  more  fre- 
quent. 

One  day  Mr.  Trimble  brought  home 
a bolt  of  material,  and  laid  it  on  the 
sewing  machine.  He  had  bought  the 
machine  years  before  for  his  wife,  but 
since  she  had  never  been  very  domes- 
tic, she  took  his  offering  to  be  an 
insult.  She  believed  that  he  had 
bought  it  for  the  purpose  of  display- 
in  his  superiority,  and,  therefore,  she 
quite  admantly  refused  to  even  touch 
it. 

“What  is  that  for?”  she  asked  eye- 
ing the  package  suspiciously. 

“It”s  a surprise,”  Mr.  Trimble  re- 
plied. “I’m  making  something  for 
your  birthday.  I didn’t  want  to  make 
it  down  at  the  shop,  so  I brought  it 
home.” 


“I  don’t  believe  it.  You’re  up  to 
something.  What  is  it?” 


“Very  well,  if  you  don’t  want  to  be- 
lieve me,  you  don’t  have  to.  If  you 
don’t  appreciate  my  doing  something 
for  you,  I’m  sorry” 

“No,  I’m  sorry,”  she  said.  “If  you 
really  are  thinking  of  me,  I shouldn’t 
have  taken  that  attitude.” 

Mr.  Trimble  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  wife’s  tone  change 
so  abruptly.  He  started  to  remove  the 
wrapping  from  the  bolt,  but  stopped 
when  he  saw  his  wife  watching  close- 
ly, eagerly 

“What  is  it?”  she  said,  trying  to 
look  at  the  material.  “What  are  you 
going  to  make?” 

One  of  Mrs.  Trimble’s  outstanding 
characteristics  was  her  insatiable  cur- 
iosity. She  was  continually  question- 
ing Mr.  Trimble  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  she  insisted  upon  ex- 
planations of  the  most  minute  detail. 
Since  he  had  no  secrets,  and  had 
never  tried  to  conceal  any  of  his  ac- 
tions from  her,  he  had  always  given 


The 


The  laboratories  were  dark  with  the 
exception  of  a single  ray  of  light  from 
No.  7.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  all 
the  assistants  had  gone  home  for  the 
weekend,  leaving  only  a skeleton 
crew  to  feed  the  animals  and  conduct 
the  functions  of  the  clinic.  In  the  far 
corner  of  the  No.  2 laboratory  there 
was  a rabbit  hutch  and  within  the  pen 
were  two  very  healthy  looking  rab- 
bits. If  one  listened  closely  they 
would  have  gone  like  this: 

“Well,  here  it  is  Saturday  again 
and  another  week  shot,”  said  the  first, 
an  enormous  pink-eyed  male. 

“I  wish  there  was  something  we 
could  do  to  entertain  ourselves  over 
the  weekend.  You  use  to  be  able  to 
think  up  lots  of  things  to  do  before 
you  became  mixed  up  with  those 


Bells 


nasty  old  scientists.”  It  was  the  soft 
cuddly  looking  female. 

“There  was  always  plenty  to  do 
back  in  the  woods,  but  for  some  rea- 
son I just  can’t  work  up  enough  am- 
bition to  do  anything  lately,”  replied 
the  male. 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you. 
You’ve  lost  interest.  That’s  what’s 
wrong  with  you.” 

“You  never  used  to  complain  in  the 
old  days.  If  I remember  correctly, 
you  were  the  one  that  was  always 
making  the  excuses.  I got  a headache 
you  used  to  say.  You  don’t  seem  to 
have  many  headaches  lately.” 

“No  I don’t.  I haven’t  had  a head- 
ache in  weeks.  And  if  you  keep  acting 
the  way  you  have  been  lately  I’m  not 
likely  to  have  any.” 


“There  you  go.  Blame  it  all  on  me. 
You  never  stop  to  think  that  I got 
other  things  to  worry  about.  Has  it 
never  oecured  to  you  that  I might  be 
thinking  about  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.” 

“You  never  used  to  think  about  get- 
ting ahead  in  the  world.  You  only  had 
one  thing  on  your  mind  and  lately  you 
haven’t  been  giving  that  a lot  of 
thought.” 

“I’ve  been  kinda  worried  about  that 
too.  I’m  not  my  old  self  any  more.  I 
can”t  seem  to  work  up  any  ambition 
to  do  anything.  I must  be  getting 
old.” 

“With  the  way  you’ve  been  acting 
lately  you’d  never  be  able  to  prove  it 
one  way  or  the  other.” 

“You  women  are  all  alike.  Since 
they’ve  been  giving  you  those  injec- 
tions you  can’t  think  about  anything 
else.” 

“No,  and  I don’t  want  to  think 
about  anything  else.  George  . . . .don’t 
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her  honest,  complete  answers.  But 
this  time  was  different. 

“It’s  a secret,”  he  said.  “And  I 
can’t  give  it  to  you  till  you’re  ready 
to  wear  it.” 

Mrs.  Trimble  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed. “What  do  you  mean,  till  I’m 
ready  to  wear  it?” 

“You’ll  know  when  the  time  comes,” 
he  said.  “Till  then  it’s  a secret.”  The 
finality  in  his  voice  temporarily  si- 
lenced her,  Mr.  Trimble  took  the  pack- 
age to  work  with  him  every  day,  and 
brought  it  home  every  evening,  work- 
ing on  it  only  on  the  infrequent  oc- 
casions when  Mrs.  Trimble  was  out 
of  the  house.  He  knew  that  during 
his  absences  she  would  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  snoop  into 
it. 

As  time  went  by,  Mrs.  Trimble’s 
curiosity  increased.  Finally  she  broke 
her  meditation  and  began  again  to 
query  her  grimly  silent  husband  as  to 
what  the  mysterious  garment  might 
be.  But  her  curiosity  and  frustration 
were  redoubled  at  each  implacable 
“no”  with  which  Mr.  Trimble  replied. 
When  she  had  exhausted  her  knowl- 
edge of  feminine  haberdashery,  she 
became  perturbed.  Her  temper  be- 
came sharper,  and  her  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trimble  became  acid  and  in- 
sulting. He  could  see  that  she  was 
restraining  herself  from  losing  her 
temper  completely. 

One  day  she  confronted  him  as  he 
returned  from  the  shop. 

“You’ve  got  to  tell  me  what  it  is.  I 
just  can’t  stand  this  suspense  any 
longer.  What  is  it?” 

Mr.  Trimble  smiled.  “I  can’t  tell 
you  yet.  You’re  not  ready  for  it.” 
“Are  you  going  to  tell  me  or  aren’t 
you?”  she  demanded.  She  grasped 


him  roughly  by  the  coat  collar.  She 
was  a large  woman,  and  could  easily 
have  picked  him  up. 

He  broke  away  from  her,  and  quick- 
ly ran  out  of  the  front  door,  the  pack- 
age under  his  arm.  When  he  reached 
the  sidewalk  he  stopped  and  pulled 
out  a handerchief.  He  was  perspiring 
freely.  He  walked  to  the  corner  drug- 
store, and  made  a hurried  phone  call. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  house, 
mounted  the  steps,  opened  the  front 
door,  and  cautiously  put  his  head  in- 
side. Mrs.  Trimble  was  standing  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  was 
breathing  heavily. 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  me?”  she  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Trimble  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head.  “No,”  he  said. 

She  picked  up  a vase  from  the  table 
and  hurled  it  with  all  her  might. 


"Harry's  been  so  happy  since  he's  been 
working  at  the  five  and  ten." 


“Tell  me!”  she  screamed.  The  vase 
struck  the  wall  behind  Mr.  Trimble’s 
head  with  a resounding  crash.  “ Tell 
Me!” 

As  if  Mr.  Trimble’s  answering 
smile  and  shake  of  the  head  was  a 
trigger,  she  picked  up  a table  lamp 
and  hurled  it.  “ Tell  me!"  she 
screamed  again. 

Mr.  Trimble  dashed  into  the  hall 
just  in  time  to  avoid  being  struck  by 
the  lamp.  Mrs.  Trimble  followed  on 
his  heels,  throwing  anything  she  could 
lay  her  hands  on,  and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  “Tell  me!  Tell 
me!” 

He  dashed  from  room  to  room  like  a 
rabbit,  keeping  a few  paces  ahead  of 
her  all  the  time.  Her  screams  filled 
the  house.  “Tell  me,  damn  you,  tell 
me.” 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  on  the 
front  porch.  Mrs.  Trimble  was  still 
screaming  and  sobbing.  Men  ran  into 
the  house,  and  grabbed  her,  tried  to 
quiet  her.  She  struck  out  at  them, 
crying  wildly,  “Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell 
me.” 

Mr.  Trimble  picked  up  the  package, 
which  he  had  dropped  in  his  headlong 
flight.  “I  think  you’re  ready  for  it 
now,”  he  said.  He  removed  the  gar- 
ment and  gave  it  to  the  men.  One  of 
them  held  it  behind  her  while  the 
other  guided  her  arms  into  it.  They 
stretched  the  long  arms  of  the  gar- 
ment around  her,  and  buckled  them 
in  the  back.  Then  they  led  her  away. 
She  was  still  crying. 

Mr.  Trimble  sat  down  in  his  chair, 
and  started  to  read  his  newspaper. 

— Dick  Gardner 


you  love  me  any  more?” 

“That’s  a hell  of  a question  to  ask. 
What  difference  could  it  possibly  make 
whether  I love  you  or  not?” 

“If  you  really  loved  me  you 
wouldn’t  treat  me  like  this.  You’d  take 
me  in  your  arms  and  hold  me  and  then 
I’d  hear  the  bells  again.” 

“What  bells?” 

“You  remember  the  bells.  Every 
time  you  made  love  to  me  bells  would 
ring  like  mad  all  over  the  place.’” 
“Did  you  hear  them  too.  I thought 
it  was  my  imagination.  I wonder 
what  they  could  have  been?” 

“Just  some  of  that  doctor’s  damn 
nonsense.  Remember  when  he  rang 
the  bell  every  time  we  ate  until  it  got 
so  every  time  he’d  ring  the  bells  my 
mouth  would  begin  to  water  like 
mad.” 

“Yeah,  I remember  now.  He  called 
it  reflex  action  or  something.  They 
got  their  damn  nerve.  Them  bells  had 
me  slobbering  all  over  myself.” 


“I  wonder  if  they’ve  stopped  using 
them?  I haven’t  heard  a bell  ring 
around  here  since  you  stopped  making 
passes  at  me.  Say  ....  wait  a minute. 
Maybe  that’s  what’s  wrong  with  us. 
Maybe  if  they’d  start  ringing  the  bell 
again  we’d  be  our  old  selves  again.” 

“Yeah,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get 
them  to  start?  No  matter  what  I say 
to  them  they  just  ignore  me.  That 
bell’s  been  sitting  there  on  the  top  of 
the  cage  for  weeks  and  none  of  them 
even  touched  it.” 

“Y’ou  know,  if  you  stood  on  my 
shoulders  you  might  just  about  reach 
it.  Maybe  you  could  wiggle  it  down 
between  the  bars.  It  would  be  worth 
a try.” 

“Well  anything  to  make  you  happy. 
Give  me  a hand.” 

And  so  they  went  to  work  trying 
to  dislodge  the  bell.  It  must  have 
taken  them  a half  an  hour  before  they 
even  budged  it,  but  finally  it  began 
to  move.  After  another  hour  it  finally 


fell  into  the  pen  with  a resounding 
crash.  Eagerly  they  touched  the 
handle  when  suddenly  George  tripped 
and  fell,  striking  the  bell  a glancing 
blow.  A clear  note  resounded. 

“George,  it  rang!  George  ....  that 
look  in  your  eye  ....  George!” 

— Dick  Dunlap 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


Tragedy  of 


Jones 

ACT  I.  Scene  I. 

Before  the  Armory 

Alarum  within.  Enter  Jones,  Grad  Student,  Friends  of 
Jones (2) . 

1st  Friend.  What  bloody  man  (3)  is  that?  He  can  report(^). 

2nd  Friend.  This  is  Jones  who  like  a three  point  five  scholar 
fought  through  registration.  Hail,  brave  friend!  Give  a 
blow  by  blow  scoop  of  the  brawl.  As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Jones.  Doubtful  it  stood, 

As  two  off-key  tencrs(5)  that  do  sing  together, 

And  choke  their  art.  The  merciless  advisor — 

Not  worthy  to  be  a rebel (6)  with  the  transcripts 
Around  him,  sneered  on  all.  Till  I beat  out  my  passage, 
Faced  him  like  a man  and 
Received  my  schedule. 

Grad  Student.  0 valiant  student!  Worthy  gentleman  (7) . 
Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

Another  part  of  the  campus. 

Enter  Three  Weird  Sorority  Sisters. 

1st  Sister.  Where  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

At  the  Old  Line,  Diamondbac-k,  or  Terrapin? 

2nd  Sister.  When  formal  rushing’s  done, 

When  our  pledges  have  beeii  won. 

3rd  Sister.  And  the  time? 

1st  Sister.  We’ll  make  no  bones. 

2nd  Sister.  We  must  see  our  friend  Jones. 

Enter  Jones  and  Friend. 

Jones.  So  foul  and  fair  a day  I have  not  seen(S). 

Friend.  How  far  is’t  called  to  the  Grill?  (.9). 

Jones.  Who  are  these 

So  wither’d  and  so  wild  in  their  attire? (10). 

1st  Sister.  All  hail,  Jones,  hail  to  thee,  hero  of  registration! 
2nd  Sister.  All  hail,  Jones,  hail  to  thee,  Queen  of  Home- 
coming ! 

3rd  Sister.  All  hail,  Jones,  that  thou  shalt  be  a big  wheel 
hereafter!  Exeunt. 


Jones,  Senior  at  Maryland 
Dean 

Graduate  Student 

Sophomore  One  I 

Sophomore  Two  j Two  Sophomores 

Lady  Jones 

Dean’s  Secretary 

Three  Weird  Sorority  Sisters 

Friends  of  Jones,  Students,  Citizens 
Scene:  University  of  Maryland 

Time:  September  through  June 


1.  Not  to  be  confused  with  ’Neill’s  “ Emperor  Jones.” 
i.  This  is  probably  a printer's  error,  us  no  one  at  the  fictitious 
campus  of  Maryland  had  more  than  one  friend. 

3.  Not  to  be  confused  with  a football  player, 
f.  Not  to  be  confused  with  a Pershing  Rifle. 

3.  Meaning  doubtful,  though  it  may  be  a.  reference  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  Clef  and  Key. 

6.  "Jones”  was  written  during  the  author's  Civil  II  ar  Period. 

7.  This  is  obviously  left  over  from  the  Civil  War  Period,  not  from 
Marylan  d. 

S.  Jones  is  dissatisfied  with  the  -weather. 

9.  Medieval  coffee  house,  formerly  known  as  Zed’s  Tavern. 

10.  The  new  look. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  I. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  I. 


Behind  Dorm.  C. 

Enter  Jones  alone. 

Jones.  By  the  Dean’s  word  I know  I am  hero  of  registration; 
But  how  Queen  of  Homecoming?  And  to  be  a big  wheel 
Stands  without  hope  of  belief.  I will  away.  Exit. 


Scene  II. 

Administration  Bail  din  g . 

Enter  Two  Sophomoi  es.  1st  Sophomore  has  Diamondback 
clutched  in  hand. 

1st  Sophomore.  Is  this  a Diamondback  I see  before  me! 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  tabloid,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A dagger  of  the  mind,  a false  creation  (11) 

Preceding  from  the  Journalism  majors  brains? 

I see  thee  yet;  thou  sayest  Jones  was  made 
To  reign  as  queen  o’er  game  called 
Homecoming?  (12) 

For  all  maids  of  the  Maryland  campus 
Have  hitherto  been  hailed  as  Queen 
And  thus  disqualified  to  r-eign  again. 

ACT  III.  Scene  I. 

Married  Veteran's  Barracks. 

Enter  Jones  and  Lady  Jones. 

Jones.  Methought  I heard  a voice  say  “Sleep  no  more  (I  J). 

Exams  do  murder  sleep.” 

Lady  Jones.  What  mean  you,  my  Lord? 

Jones.  Still  it  cried,  “Sleep  no  more!  to  all  the  world. 
Class  monitors  shall  pluck  out  crib  notes  from  my  shirt 
And  therefore,  I must  study  on  and  sleep  no  more!” 

Lady  Jones.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  out?  Hast  he  not 
Heard  of  quiet  hour(f^),  nor  that  device, 

Stern  sinner’s  scourge,  known  as  Men’s  League? (15). 
Jones.  Ay,  for  he  is  president  of  Men’s  League. 

Lady  Jones.  Wait,  wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem’st  the  peak  of  success? 

Jones.  Qu’est-ce-que-c’est?(?6) . 

Lady  Jones.  While  he,  the  thane  of  Men’s  League  sleeps, 
Go  thee  into  his  room  and  plant 

Three  crib  notes  within  the  folds  of  his  doublet  and  jerkin. 
Aye,  on  the  morrow,  the  fateful  day  of 
Examination,  when  he  sitteth 

In  the  exam  room  and  reacheth  for  a cigarette,  (1 7) 

To  clear  his  brain’s  sick  head,  shall  he 
Pluck  out  a crib  note  instead  of  a fag 
And  marvel  at  the  wondrous  sight. 

Then  make  thee  haste 

And  bring  the  monitor’s  attention  to  him. 

Lady  Jones.  Thou  shalt  become  thane  of  Men’s  League, 
For  art  thou  not  now  the  vice-thane  of  Men’s  League? 
Jones.  If  it  were  done  when’t  is  done,  then’t  were  well 
It  were  done 
on  the 

DOUBLE! 


11.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Old  Line. 

12.  Tournament  in  November  at  which  Mil.  Overcame  IT.  I 'a. 

13.  Medieval  sleeping  was  done  throughout  courses  of  American 
government. 

If.  Period  of  suspended  animation  in  medieval  dormitories. 

Id.  Primitive  provisional  government  set  up  following  French  and 
Indian  War. 

16.  French  for  “I  got  lost  in  the  rush.” 

17.  Tobacco  used  in  the  Ming  Dynasty  was  actually  papyrus. 


Behind  Maggie  B. 

Enter  Jones,  Lady  Jones,  Friend  and  Students. 

Lady  Jones.  Thou  hast  it  now;  (Id)  registration,  homecom- 
ing and  big  wheel 

As  the  three  weird  sorority  sisters  promised  and  yet 
I fear  how  big  wheelish  can  one  get? 

For  ’twas  February  thou  becamst  thane  of  Men’s  League 
And  since  hath  appeared  in  Night  Must  Fall, (19)  the 
playlet, 

Aye,  and  smiled  sweetly  at  all  Rossborough  dances, 

Sung  in  Men’s  Chorus  and  cracked  the  whip 

O’er  Red  Cross  drives 

And  Religious  Emphasis  Day. 

But  Ho!  No  more. 

Friend.  (Aside  to  Jones)  Tonight  we  hold  a solemn  meeting 
To  form  a union  known  as  Alpha  Alpha.  And  I’ll  request 
Your  presence. 

Jones.  Ods  bodkins! (20)  I have  not  cracked  a book 
Since  first  the  semester  began.  And  yet, 

I’ll  take  tomorrow  for  it.  Will’t  be  a long  meeting? 
Friend.  Will’t. 

ACT  V. 

Behind  Calvert  Hall. 

Enter  Lady  Jones. 

Lady  Jones.  I have  two  nights  watched  him, 

I have  seen  him  rise  from  bed,  throw  his 
Cap  and  gown  upon  him,  unlock  his  closet, 

Bring  forth  old  Terrapins, 

Leaf  through  them  fondly,  and  again 

Return  to  bed;  yet,  all  this  while  in  a most  fast 

Sleep.  How  he  dost  look  to  graduation!  Exit. 

Scene  II. 

Dean’s  Office. 

Enter  Dean  and  Dean’s  Secretary. 

Dean’s  Secretary.  He  hath  not  touch’d  a book  yet.  I am  not 
Harsh  but  sometimes  you  needs  must  fail  someone, 

To  offer  up  a weak,  poor,  stupid  fool 
To  appease  an  angry  Board  of  Regents. 

Dean.  I know  as  much,  I am  not  ignorant. 

Dean’s  Secretary.  But  Jones  is(^f). 

Your  good  and  tender  heart  may  recoil 
At  this  nauseous  job,  but  I do  ask  your 
Veto  of  said  senior. 

Dean.  It  will  be  so.  Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Graduation  Hall. 

Enter  Jones  sans  (22)  cap  and  gown,  head  low. 

I have  done  the  university  service 
And  they  know’t  not.  No  more  of  that. 

When  you  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 

Speak  of  me  who  did  not  graduate. 

I hie  me  now  away  to  re-enlist. 

Of  my  tragedy,  here’s  the  gist 

My  many  activities  have  made  me  a heel 
This  shall  be  the  end  of  a big  wheel! 

This  shall  be  the  end  of  a big  wheel!  Exit. 

18.  Cockney  slung  equivalent  of  “You’ve  hud  it " or  “Are  you  with 
it?” 

19.  Early  Greek  drama  preceded  by  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace.  Eliza- 
beth the  Queen  and  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 

10.  French  for  “I  got  lost  in  the  rush.” 

11.  Meaning  that  Jones  is  more  ignorant . 

,1,1.  French  for  “ I got  losl  in  the  rush.” 
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This  Month's  Model:  Anne  Rutter 

Parlez-vous  Francais?  . . . No?  Our  well  proportioned 
pin-up  girl  Anne  Rutter,  a French  major  prefers  persons 
who  can  hold  the  other  end  of  a conversation  in  that 
Romance  Language.  But  don’t  dust  off  that  grammar 
book!  . . . She’s  engaged  to  a chap  named  John. 

This  nineteen  year  old  Tri-Delt  pledge  gets  118  pounds 
for  her  penny.  Even  stretching  herself  mightily  does  not 
place  her  attractive  head  above  the  5 foot  3 inches  mark. 

Anne  comes  to  us  from  the  land  where  it  was  once  sup- 
posed there  bubbled  forth  the  Fountain  of  Youth  . . . 

Florida.  Even  if  there  had  been  a fountain  discovered, 
we  don’t  think  Anne  need  drink  thereof. 

She  has  nothing  in  her  Dorm  C room  which  could  be 
called  the  “cat’s  meow.”  But  she  does  possess,  among 
other  treasured  relics,  that  part  of  a feline  which  was 
once  very  active  in  emitting  the  aforementioned  animal 
sound  ...  In  short  and  horrible  words  . . . she  has  a cat’s 
head  ...  on  the  dresser,  of  course,  for  you  can  easily  see 
by  A1  Danegger’s  photo  that  the  eyes  in  her  own  head  are 
very  blue,  and  not  . . . well,  not  whatever  color  cat’s  eyes 
are. 


the  new  line 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


Exit  sighing  . . . 

Several  years  ago,  on  a windswept 
lake  near  picturesque  Camp  Beaver,  a 
helpless  lass  set  trembling  in  an  open 
canoe  as  an  enterprising  beaver  pad- 
died  omniously  toward  her.  Looking 
back,  Yockie  admits  that  she  was  one 
scared  athletic  director.  “I  was  one 
scared  athletic  director,”  she  reminisces, 
“I  only  wish  the  ‘General’  had  been 
there.” 


“As  far  as  I’m  concerned  she  was  up  a 
creek  without  a paddle,”  chuckles  the 
“General,”  alias  A1  Lehman.  Actually 
the  “General”  does  much  more  than 
chuckle  where  Yockie  is  concerned.  In 
fact,  come  June  12th,  they  will  begin 
paddling  up  life’s  stream  together. 

Known  to  intimates  as  “mattress  back”, 
. . because  I sleep  a lot,”  she  is  quick 
to  declare).  Yockie  credits  the  name 
“Yockie”  to  two  sources.  Her  grand- 
father, a traveling  man  of  no  mean 
reputation,  had  an  almost  fanatic  love 
for  a Chinese  dish  popularly  know  as 
“Yock”.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
bestow  the  name  upon  his  pet  Peking- 
ese. Upon  the  untimely  death  of  the 
Pekingese  (at  the  hands  of  a traveling 
tom-cat),  Louise,  as  she  was  then  called, 
fell  undisputed  heir  to  the  name. 

A lover  of  Methodist  hymns,  a prac- 
ticing “turtle”,  and  a consistent  loser  at 
gin-rummy,  Yockie  surrenders  her  title 
of  “Women’s  Editor”  at  the  end  of  this 
semester  and  wades  unabashedly  out  in- 
to the  turbulent  sea  of  matrimony.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  her. 


Phil 

Glazer 


Exit  counting  . . . 

Phil  Glazer  has  three  distinctions: 
(1)  He  is  a member  of  ODK,  (2)  He  is 
Business  Manager  of  the  Old  Line,  (3) 
He  was  the  only  incoming  freshman  ever 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Men’s  Room  in 
Sylvester  as  his  “home  away  from 
home.”  “The  plumbing  facilities  were 
more  than  adequate,”  he  confides,  “but  I 
just  didn’t  have  any  privacy  at  all!” 

Actually  Phil  has  come  a long  way 
since  his  ignoble  beginning.  However, 
he  still  recalls  the  traditional  “hello” 
habit  of  his  freshman  days  and  deplores 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  an  almost  for- 
gotten custom.  As  he  puts  it,  “The  fresh- 
men ought  to  know  that  tradition,  even  if 
we  have  to  beat  the  “hello”  out  of  them. 

Although  he  is  a graduating  senior  in 
BPA,  Phil  has  always  had  a love  for 
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UNIVERSITY  SHOP 

7421  Baltimore  Avenue 
College  Park,  Md. 


Belmont,  Botany,  Wembly, 
Pronier,  Swank,  B.  V.  D., 
Bevere,  Marlboro,  and  Camp 
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STOP! 

Don’t  be  sad 
There’s  lots  to  be  had 

ROBBY'S 

Men's  Wear 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

In  the  Shopping  Center 


SILVER  SPRING  GRILL 

Breakfast  7:00  to  I 1:30 
Lunch  I 1:30  to  3:30 
Dinner  5:00  to  9:30 

7927  Georgia  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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agriculture  activities  and  has  even 
earned  the  name  of  “Farming  Phil” 
among  his  fraternity  brothers.  His 
greatest  loves  are  show  dogs,  food  and 
poker,  but  women  have  always  been  his 
downfall.  Practically  every  girl  he  goes 
with  is  almost  sure  to  become  engaged — 
but  not  to  Phil. 

But  his  true  love,  and  we  really 
shouldn’t  let  this  out,  is  “Webster’s 
Fancy  Tails.”  Ask  Phil  about  this. 


Shelly 

Akers 


the  insuing  chaos  go  back  to  bed  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 

A graduating  senior  this  June,  Shelly 
will  be  rememberd  for  many  things  by 
many  people.  Old  Line  readers  will  re- 
member him  best  for  his  editorship  of 
last  year’s  “Time”  parody,  his  stirring 
poem  “Gunga  Dan”,  and  the  epic  “Wil- 
bur’s Revenge.”  Frat  brothers  will  re- 
member him  best  for  his  mooching  of 
ties,  toothpaste,  and  chewing  gum  . . . 
“Anyone  who  chews  more  than  a half  a 
stick  of  chewing  gum  is  a barbarian!” 
. . . and  his  snappy  rendition  of  a risque 
ditty  called  “Mr.  Speaker.”  But  this 
writer  will  remember  him  best  as  the 
creator  of  a single  poster  that  won  him 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  senior  class. 
It  read:  “Why  let  someone  else  cheat 
you?  Vote  for  Shelly  Akers.” 


Exit  laughing  . . . 

Writer  of  wild,  impossible  stories 
peopled  by  wild,  impossible  people,  Akers 
might  well  be  the  product  of  his  own 
imagination  . . . 

The  trouble  is,  what  reader  would 
stand  for  (or  even  believe)  a character 
who  is  both  an  honored  member  of  ODK 
and  an  active  president  of  The  Table 
Walker’s  Club;  a respected  member  of 
Theta  Chi  and  consulting  specialist  for 
the  construction  of  a government  paper- 
weight; an  ambitious  electrical  engineer 
and  also  College  Park’s  “only  agent  for 
Sweet  Georgia  Brown  Face  Powder,  Per- 
fume, and  Hair  Straightener.” 

Sheldon  Buckingham,  S.B.  to  his 
friends,  stoutly  avers  that  he  feels  un- 
dressed without  something  behind  his 
right  ear.  We  believe  him.  Everything 
finds  its  way  there:  toothbrushes,  pen- 
cils, cigarettes.  Rumor  has  it  he  once 
walked  away  from  a formal  dinner  with 
a pickle  fork  riding  jauntly  at  his 
temple. 

Shelly  has  a Freudian  love  of  tele- 
phones and  uses  them  often  and  expertly. 
Telephone  gags  are  his  meat.  Frat 
brothers  say  he  has  been  seen  to  awake 
suddenly  at  three  in  the  morning,  rush 
wildly  to  a telephone,  call  some  unsus- 
pecting frat  house,  scream  “the  boys  from 
Hogshead  State  Teachers  College  are 
stealing  the  Terrapin,”  and  then  during 


LAMENT 

I’m  feeling  pretty  blue  today, 

It  seems  I’ll  never  learn; 

The  one  I loved  has  gone  away, 

Never  to  return. 

Though  since  the  day  that  she  forsook 
Me  I've  been  in  a dither, 

I’m  mostly  mad  because  she  took 
My  bank  and  check  books  with  her. 

Dick  Gardner 


Gung  Ho! 

This  is  it  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  Along  with  Phil,  and  Yockie,  and  some 
GOO  other  long  suffering  seniors,  1 am  finally  yoiny  out  to  face  the  much  over- 
rated “hard,  cruel  world.”  I am  doing  this  on  my  own  free  will  and  my  170 
odd  credits.  I hope  there  will  be  no  hard  feelings. 

I have  given  much  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  the  OLD  LINE  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  bloiv  of  my  departure.  The  incoming  editor,  Art  Cosing,  says  not 
to  worry.  He's  probably  right  .... 

I have  enjoyed  working  on  the  OLD  LINE;  I sincerely  appreciate  all  the 
support  that  my  staff  has  given  me;  and  I am  glad  I’m  graduating.  And,  most 
of  all,  I’m  very  tired. 

Shelly  Akers 
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EASY  MONEY 

If  your  letters  home  read  like  this:  "Dear 
Folk$,  Gue$$  what  I need  mo$t?”  then  perhaps 
we  can  ease  the  parental  burden.  Pepsi-Cola  Co. 
will  cheerfully  send  you  a dollar... or  even  fifteen 
for  gags  you  send  in  and  we  print. 

Merely  mark  your  attempts  with  your  name, 
address,  school  and  class  and  mail  to  Easy  Money 
Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 


DEPARTMENT 

All  contributions  become  the  property  of 
Pepsi-Cola  Co.  We  pay  only  for  those  we  print. 
\s  you  might  imagine,  we'll  be  quite  mad  if  you 
mention  Pepsi-Cola  in  your  gags.  (Simply  mad 
about  it.)  Remember,  though,  you  don’t  have  to 
enclose  a feather  to  tickle  our  risibilities.  Just  make  us 
laugh — if  you  can.  We’ll  send  you  a rejection  slip  . . . 
f you  can’t. 


. . . well,  as  long  as  I’m  down  here  I’ll  fill  out  my  entry  blank 
for  the  Pepsi-Cola  ‘Treasure  Top’  Contests.” 


Got  a good  line  for  this  gag?  Send  it  in!  §5  each  for  any  we  buy  (Don't  worry 
about  the  caption  that's  already  there — that's  just  our  subtle  way  of-'reminding 
you  about  Pepsi’s  terrific  $203,725  ’ Treasure  Top”  Contests.  Latch  onto  entry 
blanks  at  your  Pepsi-Cola  dealer’s  today!)  Or  send  in  your  own  cartoon  idea. 
$10  for  just  the  idea — $15  if  you  draw  it  ...  if  we  buy  it. 


DAFFY 

DEFINITIONS 

$1  apiece  is  shamefully  sent  to  C.  11. 
Meissner,  Jr.  of  Lehigh  Univ.,  Bernard  H. 
Hyrnel  of  Stanford  Lniv.,  T.  M.  Guy  of  I 
Davidson  College,  and  Irving  B.  Spielman 
of  C.  C.  N.  5 . In  fact  we’re  almost  sorry 
we  did  it. 

Atlas — a geography  book  with  muscle. 

Spot — what  Pepsi-Cola  hits  the. 

Paradox — two  ducks.  • 

Laugh — a smile  that  hurst. 

J/.  X Jt.  , 

'Jr  TP  ’7V' 

Hurry  and  coin  a phrase  . . . you 
might  face  some  coin.  If  that  isn't  * 
easy  money,  tee  don't  know  what  is.  I 

; ! 


January  winners:  $15.00  to  Philip  Gips  of  the  Bronx,  N:  1..  and  to  Rosemary 
Miller  of  Mary  tLashington  College.  $5  each  to  Jerry  II . O'Neil  of  17  ashington 
University,  Jack  Marks  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  C.  A.  Sclineyer  of  \ete  1 ork  City. 


HE-SHE  GAGS 

Y ou,  too,  can  write  jokes  about  people. 
These  guys  did  and  we  sent  them  three 
bucks  each  for  their  wit.  To  wit:  Joe 
Murray  of  Univ.  of  Ioum,  Bolt  Prado  of 
the  Univ.  of  Texas,  King  MacLellan  of 
Rutgers  Univ.,  and  Ray  Lauer  of  Cicero, 
Illinois. 


*«U. 

vf  TP 

She:  If  you  kiss  me.  I'll  call  a member 
of  my  family. 

He:  (Kisses  her). 

She:  (sighing)  Brother! 

at 

•7V*  'A* 

Can  you  do  better?  W e hope  so.  And 
we're  ready  to  pay  for  it.  S3  is  trail- 
ing. Try  and  get  it! 


She:  Thanks  for  the  kiss, 
lie:  The  pressure  was  all  mine. 

at 

TP  "A* 

He:  Y oo-hoo! 

She:  Shut  up.  you  wolf! 

He:  Pepsi-Cola? 

She:  Yoo-hoo!! 

at 

■7V*  *a* 

She:  What’s  the  best  type  of  investment? 
He:  Air  mail  stamps. 

She:  Why  air  mail  stamps? 

He:  They’re  bound  to  go  up. 


J- 


u EXTRA  AltHfH 
attraction 

bought,  and  the  item  we  think  w as 
best"  of  all  is  going  to  get  an  extr 

$100.00 


"Yuk,  yuk,  yuk!”  we  said  when  we  read 
this.  And  promptly  peeled  off  two  crisp 
leaves  of  cabbage  ($2)  for  June  Arm- 
strong, of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

"How  do  you  like  mv  new  dress?”  asked 
the  little  moron’s  girl  friend  on  the  night 
of  the  Junior  prom.  "See,  it  has  that  new 
look — with  six  flounces  on  the  skirt.” 

"Duuuuh,”  replied  our  little  hero,  "that 
ain't  so  great.  Pepsi-Cola’s  got  tuehe 
flounces!” 


Do  you  know  any  little  morons?  If  so, 
follotc  them,  send  us  their  funny  utter- 
ances and  tee'll  send  you  S2,  too. 
Nothing  personal,  of  course. 


THE  FIRST  THING  YOU  WILL 
NOTICE  IS  THEIR  MlLPNESS 

thais  because  oftheirftight  Combination 
World  f Best  Tobaccos 

If  Always  milder 
I m Better  tasting 
| Cooler  smoking  ^ 


Copyright  19-48,  Ligci  n & Myfks  Tobacco  Co. 


CINCINNATI  REDS 
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CHAMPION  N.  Y.  YANKEE'S 

BOB  ELLIOTT  MM 

joe  Dimaggio 

VOTED  MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  /JH B 
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